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STATEMENT  OF  MISS  SARAH  FULLER,  PRINCIPAL 
OF  THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 
RELATIVE  TO  HELEN  KELLER. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools:  ' 

Sir,  —  The  first  intimation  to  me  of  Helen  Keller's  desire  to 
speak  was  on  the  26th  of  March,  1890,  when  her  teacher,  Miss 

Sullivan,  called  upon  me  with  her  and  asked  me  to  help  her  to  teach 
Helen  to  speak  ;  for,  said  she,  "Helen  has  spelled  upon  her  fingers, 
4 1  must  speak.'  "  She  was  then  within  three  months  of  being  ten 
years  old.  Some  two  years  before,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  Miss  Sullivan,  she  had  visited  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  when  her  ready  use  of  English,  and  her 
interest  in  the  children,  had  suggested  to  me  that  she  could  be 
taught  to  speak.  But  it  was  not  then  thought  wise  to  allow  her 
to  use  her  vocal  organs.  Now,  however,  that  the  attempt  was  to! 
be  made,  I  gladly  undertook  the  work.  I  began  by  familiarizing 
her  with  the  position  and  condition  of  the  various  mouth  parts, 
and  with  the  trachea.  This  I  did  by  passing  her  hand  lightly 
over  the  lower  part  of  my  face  and  by  putting  her  fingers  into  my 
mouth.  I  then  placed  my  tongue  in  the  position  for  the  sound 
of  i  in  it,  and  let  her  find  the  point,  as  it  lay  perfectly  still  and 
soft  in  the  bed  of  the  jaw,  just  behind  the  lower  front  teeth,  and 
discover  that  the  teeth  were  slightly  parted.  After  she  had  done 
this  I  placed  one  of  her  forefingers  upon  my  teeth  and  the  other 
upon  my  throat,  or  trachea,  at  the  lowest  point  where  it  may  be 
felt,  and  repeated  the  sound  i  several  times.  During  this  time, 
Helen,  standing  in  front  of  me  in  the  attitude  of  one  listening 
intently,  gave  the  closest  attention  to  every  detail ;  and  when  I 
ceased  making  the  sound  her  fingers  flew  to  her  own  mouth  and 
throat,  and  after  arranging  her  tongue  and  teeth  she  uttered  the 
sound  %  so  nearly  like  that  I  had  made,  it  seemed  like  an  echo  of 
it.  When  told  she  had  given  the  sound  correctly  she  repeated  it 
again  and  again.  I  next  showed  her,  by  means  of  her  sensitive 
fingers,  the  depression  through  the  centre  of  the  tongue  when  in 


position  for  the  sound  of  a,  and  the  opening  between  the  teeth 
during  the  utterance  of  that  sound.  Again  she  waited  with  her 
fingers  upon  my  teeth  and  throat  until  I  sounded  a  several  times, 
and  then  she  gave  the  vowel  fairly  well.  A  little  practice  enabled 
her  to  give  it  perfectly.  We  then  repeated  the  sound  of  %  and 
contrasted  it  with  a.  Having  these  two  differing  positions  well 
fixed  in  her  mind  I  illustrated  the  position  of  the  tongue  and 
lips  while  sounding  the  vowel  6.  She  experimented  with  her 
own  mouth,  and  soon  produced  a  clear,  well-defined  6.  After 
acquiring  this  she  began  to  ask  what  the  sounds  represented, 
and  if  they  were  words.  I  then  told  her  that  %  is  one  of 
the  sounds  of  the  letter  i,  that  a  is  one  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letter  a,  and  that  some  letters  have  many  different 
sounds,  but  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  her  to  think  of 
these  sounds  after  she  had  learned  to  speak  words.  I  next  took 
the  position  for  a,  Helen  following  as  before  with  her  fingers,  and, 
while  sounding  the  vowel,  slowly  closed -my  lips,  producing  the 
word  arm.  Without  hesitation  she  arranged  her  tongue, 
repeated  the  sounds,  and  was  delighted  to  know  that  she  had 
pronounced  a  word.  Her  teacher  suggested  to  her  that  she 
should  let  me  hear  her  say  the  words  mamma  and  papa,  which 
she  had  tried  to  speak  before  coming  to  me.  She  quickly  and 
forcibly  said,  "  mum  mum  "  and  "  pup  pup  "  !  I  commended  her 
efforts,  and  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  speak  very  softly,  and 
to  sound  one  part  of  the  word  longer  than  she  did  the  other.  I 
then  illustrated  what  I  wanted  her  to  understand,  by  pronouncing 
the  word  mamma  very  delicately,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing 
my  finger  along  the  back  of  her  hand  to  show  the  relative  length 
of  the  two  syllables.  After  a  few  repetitions  the  words  mamma 
and  papa  came  with  almost  musical  sweetness  from  her  lips. 

This  was  her  first  lesson.  She  had  but  ten  lessons  in  all, 
although  she  was  with  me  at  other  times  talking  freely,  but  not 
under  instruction.  The  plan  was  to  develop,  at  each  lesson, 
new  elements,  review  those  previously  learned,  listen  to  all  of  the 
combinations  she  could  make  with  the  consonants  as  initial  and 
final  elements,  and  construct  sentences  with  the  words  resulting 
from  the  combinations.  In  the  intervals  between  the  lessons  she 
practised  these  with  Miss  Sullivan.  She  was  an  ideal  pupil,  for 
she  followed  every  direction  with  the  utmost  care,  and  seemed 


never  to  forget  anything  told  her.  On  the  clay  she  had  her 
seventh  lesson  (April  19th)  she  and  Miss  Sullivan  were  invited  with 
me  to  lunch  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  While  on  the  way  there 
Miss  Sullivan  remarked  that  she  wished  Helen  would  use  the 
sentences  she  had  learned,  and  added  that  she  seemed  unwilling 
to  do  so.  It  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  cause  of  her  reluct- 
ance was  her  conscientious  care  to  pronounce  every  word  per- 
fectly ;  and  so,  in  the  moments  I  had  with  her  during  the  visit, 
I  encouraged  her  to  talk  freely  with  me  while  I  refrained  from 
making  corrections.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  In  going 
about  the  house  of  our  friend  she  asked  a  great  many  questions, 
using  speech  constantly.  In  the  presence  of  all  she  told  of  her 
studies,  her  home,  and  her  family.  She  also  told  of  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  a  short  time  before  when  she  "talked" 
to  him.  Noticing  her  words  as  she  spoke,  there  were  but  four 
which  I  did  not  readily  understand.  These  I  asked  her  to  spell 
on  her  fingers.  Her  enjoyment  of  this,  her  first  experience  in  the 
real  use  of  speech,  was  touchingly  expressed  in  her  remark  to  Miss 
Sullivan  on  her  way  home,  '*I  am  not  dumb  now."  In  a  conver- 
sation, some  two  weeks  later,  with  Dr.  Bell,  Miss  Sullivan,  and 
myself,  a  still  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  speech  was  noticeable. 
Miss  Sullivan  fully  appreciated  the  victory  gained ;  for  she  wrote 
to  Mr.  Anagnos,  two  months  after  Helen  had  taken  her  first 
lesson,  "  Think  of  it !  Helen  achieved  in  less  than  two  months 
what  it  takes  the  pupils  of  schools  for  the  deaf  several  years  to 
accomplish,  and  then  they  do  not  speak  as  plainly  as  she  does." 
Helen's  own  joy  in  this  conscious  possession  of  a  new  power  was 
shown  in  the  following  letter  she  wrote  me  a  week  or  so  after  she 
had  taken  her  first  lesson.  It  also  reveals  the  origin  of  her 
desire  for  speech. 


South  Boston,  Mass.,  April  3,  1890. 

My  Dear  Miss  Fuller  : 

My  heart  is  full  of  joy  this  beautiful  morning  because  I  have  learned 
to  speak  many  new  words,  and  I  can  make  a  few  sentences.  Last  even- 
ing I  went  out  in  the  yard  and  spoke  to  the  moon.  I  said,  "O  moon, 
come  to  me!1'  Do  you  think  the  lovely  moon  was  glad  that  I  could 
speak  to  her  ?  How  glad  my  mother  will  be.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  June 
to  come,  I  am  so  eager  to  speak  to  her  and  to  my  precious  little  sister. 
Mildred  could  not  understand  me  when  I  spelled  with  my  fingers,  but 


now  she  will  sit  in  my  lap,  and  I  will  tell  her  many  things  to  please  her, 
and  we  shall  be  so  happy  together.  Are  you  very,  very  happy  because 
you  can  make  so  many  people  happy?  I  think  you  are  very  kind  and 
I  patient,  and  I  love  you  very  dearly.  My  teacher  told  me  Tuesday  that 
you  wanted  to  know  how  I  came  to  wish  to  talk  with  my  mouth.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I  remember  my  thoughts  perfectly.  When  I 
was  a  very  little  child  I  used  to  sit  in  my  mother's  lap  nearly  all  the 
time,  because  I  was  very  timid,  and  did  not  like  to  be  left  by  myself. 
And  I  would  keep  my  little  hand  on  her  face  all  the  while,  because  it 
amused  me  to  feel  her  face  and  lips  move  when  she  talked  with  people. 
I  did  not  know  then  what  she  was  doing,  for  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  all 
things.  Then,  when  I  was  older,  I  learned  to  play  with  my  nurse  and  the 
little  negro  children,  and  I  noticed  that  they  kept  moving  their  lips  like 
my  mother,  so  I  moved  mine,  too,  but  sometimes  it  made  me  angry,  and 
I  would  hold  my  playmates'  mouths  very  hard.  I  did  not  know  then 
that  it  was  very  naughty  to  do  so.  After  a  long  time  my  dear  teacher 
came  to  me,  and  taught  me  to  communicate  with  my  fingers,  and  I  was 
satisfied  and  happy.  But  when  I  came  to  school  in  Boston  I  met  some 
deaf  people  who  talked  with  their  mouths  like  all  other  people,  and  one 
day  a  lady  who  had  been  to  Norway  came  to  see  me,  and  told  me  of 
a  blind  and  deaf  girl  she  had  seen  in  that  far-away  land  who  had  been 
taught  to  speak  and  understand  others  when  they  spoke  to  her.  This 
good  and  happy  news  delighted  me  exceedingly,  for  then  I  was  sure 
that  I  should  learn  also.  I  tried  to  make  sounds  like  my  little  play- 
mates, but  teacher  told  me  that  the  voice  was  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
and  that  it  would  injure  it  to  make  incorrect  sounds,  and  promised  to 
take  me  to  see  a  kind  and  wise  lady  who  would  teach  me  rightly. 
That  lady  was  yourself.  Now  I  am  as  happy  as  the  little  birds,  because 
I  can  speak,  and  perhaps  I  shall  sing  too.     All  of  my  friends  will  be  so 

surprised  and  glad. 

Your  loving  little  pupil, 

HELEN   A.   KELLER. 

From  her  home  in  Alabama,  where  she  went  in  June,  Helen 
expressed  this  same  joy  in  the  use  of  speech  when  she  wrote  to 
Mr.  Anagnos  (July  4,  1890)  :  "I  am  so  happy  now.  I  never 
was  so  happy  in  my  life  before.  When  you  come  home  you  will 
take  me  in  your  lap  and  I  will  speak  to  you."  She  said  her 
talking  was  a  beautiful  surprise  to  her  father  and  mother,  for 
she  had  not  written  them  that  she  had  been  learning  to  speak. 
"  Are  you  not  very  glad,"  she  adds,  "  that  I  can  talk,  and  that 
everybody  understands  me?  " 

In  October  she  wrote  me  another  letter  which,  as  given  here, 
will  reveal  her  loving  personality  and  progress  more  than  any 
words  I  could  give. 


Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  October  20,  1890. 
My  Bear  Miss  Fuller  : 

Oh,  no  !  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  dear  friend  !  I  have  thought  of 
you  every  day,  and  I  love  you  more  than  ever.  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
have  not  written  before.  After  I  came  home  I  was  sick  for  a  while,  and 
the  doctor  said  I  must  be  very  quiet  and  not  get  tired  or  I  would  be 
very  ill.  We  all  went  away  to  a  beautiful  mountain,  where  it  was  cool 
and  pleasant,  and  I  did  nothing  but  play  and  ride  my  dear  donkey. 
You  must  know  I  had  a  lovely  time  climbing  the  steep  paths,  and 
gathering  the  pretty  wild  flowers.  Lioness,  my  great,  faithful  mastiff, 
always  went  with  us.  When  we  were  tired  and  sat  down  on  a  fallen 
tree  to  rest  she  would,  roll  in  the  leaves  or  lie  quietly  at  our  feet. 
Sometimes  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  then  we  stayed  in  the  house 
and  amused  ourselves.  Mildred  and  our  little  cousin  Louise  Adams, 
were  very  happy  together.  I  used  to  swing  them  in  the  hammock  and 
have  fun  with  them.  They  could  understand  all  that  I  said  to  them, 
and  sometimes  I  could  tell  what  they  said  by  feeling  of  their  lips.  Are 
you  not  delighted  because  I  can  speak  so  well  !  My  dog  comes  bound- 
ing to  me  when  I  call  her,  and  all  of  my  friends  know  what  I  say  if  I 
speak  distinctly.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  my  loving  heavenly 
Father,  and  the  dear  Christ.  I  am  very,  very  happy.  God  wants  us  to 
be  happy.  I  think  he  wanted  you  to  teach  me  to  speak  because  he  knew 
how  much  I  wished  to  speak  like  other  people.  He  did  not  want  his 
child  to  be  dumb,  and  when  I  go  to  him  He  will  let  his  angels  teach  me 
to  sing.  I  wonder  if  your  beautiful  new  school  is  finished.  You  must 
give  my  dear  love  to  all  the  children  and  the  teachers.  I  hope  they 
have  not  forgotten  Helen.  When  I  see  you  I  shall  have  very  much  to 
tell  you.  I  am  studying  every  day  and  learning  all  I  can  about  plants, 
and  numbers,  and  the  beautiful  world  our  Father  has  given  us.  I  am 
so  glad  that  we  shall  live  always,  because  there  are  so  many  wonderful 
things  to  learn  about.     Teacher  sends  love  and  little  sister  sends  a  kiss. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend, 

HELEN   A.    KELLER. 

From  time  to  time  I  noted  the  improvement  of  this  remarkable 
girl  in  the  use  of  speech,  and  I  am  free  to  cod f ess  that  one  of 
the  great  joys  of  my  life  was  when,  six  years  after  the  first 
lessons,  it  was  my  privilege  not  only  to  suggest  her  as  a  speaker 
for  the  Fifth  Summer  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  at  Mt.  Airy,  but  to,  see  and  hear  the  successful  effort. 
The  speech,  written  out  by  herself  on  the  typewriter,  was  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  now  repeated  without  a  mistake.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  it  here  that  others  may  see  its  spirit  and  form 
of  expression.  Like  the  letters,  it  teils  its  own  story  better  than 
anything  I  could  say. 


ADDRESS  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 

If  you  knew  all  the  joy  I  feel  in  being  able  to  speak  to  you  to-day  I 
think  you  would  have  some  idea  of  the  value  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  and 
you  would  understand  why  I  want  every  little  deaf  child  in  all  this  great 
world  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak.  I  know  that  much  has 
been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  and  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  regard  to  oral  instruction. 
It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  there  should  be  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  interested  in  our  education  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  being  able  to  express  our 
thoughts  in  living  words.  Why,  I  use  speech  constantly,  and  I  cannot 
begin  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  do  so.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  it  is  not  always  easy  for  strangers  to  understand  me  ;  but  it 
will  be  by  and  by  ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  have  the  unspeakable  happi- 
ness of  knowing  that  my  family  and  friends  rejoice  in  my  ability  to 
speak.  My  little  sister  and  baby  brother  love  to  have  me  tell  them 
stories  in  the  long  summer  evenings  when  I  am  at  home,  and  my  mother 
and  teacher  often  ask  me  to  read  to  them  from  my  favorite  books.  I 
also  discuss  the  political  situation  with  my  dear  father,  and  we  decide 
the  most  perplexing  questions  quite  as  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  as  if  I 
could  see  and  hear.  So  you  see  what  a  blessing  speech  is  to  me.  It 
brings  me  into  closer  and  tenderer  relationship  with  those  I  love,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  the  sweet  companionship  of  a  great 
many  persons  from  whom  I  should  be  entirely  cut  off  if  I  could  not  talk. 

I  can  remember  the  time  before  I  learned  to  speak,  and  how  I  used,  to 
struggle  to  express  my  thoughts  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  —  how 
my  thoughts  used  to  beat  against  my  finger  tips  like  little  birds  striving 
to  gain  their  freedom,  until  one  day  Miss  Fuller  opened  wide  the  prison 
door  and  let  them  escape.  I  wonder  if  she  remembers  how  eagerly  and 
gladly  they  spread  their  wings  and  flew  away.  Of  course  it  was  not 
easy  at  first  to  fly.  The  speech-wings  were  weak  and  broken,  and  had 
lost  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  had  once  been  theirs  ;  indeed,  nothing 
was  left  save  the  impulse  to  fly,  but  that  was  something.  One  can  never 
consent  to  creep  when  one  feels  an  impulse  to  soar.  But,  nevertheless, 
it  seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  I  could  never  use  my  speech-wings  as 
God  intended  I  should  use  them  ;  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
way,  so  many  discouragements  ;  but  I  kept  on  trying,  knowing  that 
patience  and  perseverance  would  win  in  the  end.  And  while  I  worked 
I  built  the  most  beautiful  air-castles,  and  dreamed  dreams,  the  pleas- 
antest  of  which  was  of  the  time  when  I  should  talk  like  other  people  ; 
and  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  my  mother  to  hear  my 
voice  once  more  sweetened  every  effort,  and  made  every  failure  an  incen- 
tive to  try  harder  next  time.  So  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
learn  to  speak,  and  to  those  who  are  teaching  them,  "  Be  of  good  cheer. 
Do  not  think  of  to-day's  failures,  but  of  the  success  that  may  come  to-mor- 
row.    You  have  set  yourself  a  difficult  task,  but  you  will  succeed  if  you 


persevere  ;  and  you  will  find  a  joy  in  overcoming  obstacles  —  a  delight 
in  climbing  rugged  paths  which  you  would  perhaps  never  know  if  you 
did  not  sometimes  slip  backwards  ;  if  the  road  was  always  smooth  and 
pleasant.  Remember,  no  effort  that  we  make  to  attain  something  beau- 
tiful is  ever  lost.  Sometime,  somewhere,  somehow,  we  shall  find  that 
which  we  seek.  We  shall  speak,  yes,  and  sing  too,  as  God  intended  we 
should  speak  and  sing.1' 

As  introduced  by  Mr.  Bell,  Helen  had  already  given  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  opening  of  the  convention  by  having  recited  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm. 

Not  only  in  the  public  convention,  but  in  the  private  club  and 
school,  has  this  use  of  speech  been  a  joy  to  her  and  a  wonder  to 
others.  Only  the  year  after  she  began  to  talk  she  surprised  her 
teachers,  with  whom  she  wras  a  guest  at  Abbot  Academy,  by 
stepping  forward  after  one  of  them  had  spoken  and  saying,  "I 
would  like  to  say  something  to  my  friends."  After  thanking 
them  all  for  their  kindness,  with  her  sightless  eyes  turned  toward 
heaven,  she  referred  to  the  world  being  full  of  goodness,  beauty, 
and  love  written  on  the  walls  of  nature  all  around  them. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Club  of  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  will  never 
forget  the  suggestive  remarks  she  made  at  the  summer  home  of 
Dr.  Bell  in  1901.  After  expressing  her  joy  in  meeting  the  young 
ladies  of  Baddeck,  she  said,  "Here  in  this  beautiful  home  love 
is  supreme ;  we  see  it  in  every  flower ;  we  hear  it  in  the  music 
that  sings  itself  inside  and  outside  our  hearts.  It  makes  every- 
thing beautiful.  Here  our  griefs,  our  deprivations,  our  failures, 
are  made  to  blossom  like  Aaron's  rod  with  flowers."  People 
often  asked,  she  said,  if  she  were  happy,  since  it  seemed  strange 
that  one  who  couldn't  see  or  hear  should  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
joys  of  life.  "  That  is  because  they  do  not  understand  the  power 
of  love,"  she  declared.  "  By  its  magic  one  perceives  that  every- 
thing has  its  wonders —  even  darkness  and  silence."  Then  fol- 
lows thought,  which,  coming  as  it  does  from  darkness  and  silence, 
startles  with  its  power  and  exalts  with  its  beauty.  "The  eye 
cannot  follow  the  flight  of  song,  the  ear  cannot  hear  the  music  in 
the  heart  that  receives  it,  but  the  spirit  knows  no  limitations. 
It  may  follow  the  song  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  heavens, 
and  in  the  inner  silence  of  thought  listen  to  the  '  music  of  the 
spheres.'  " 


Such  thought,  well  spoken,  from  one  blind  and  deaf  from  the 
age  of  nineteen  months  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this  progressive 
age.  Respectfully  submitted, 

SARA   FULLER, 
Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

HELEN    KELLER    AS    A   SPEAKER. 

As  an  interesting  addition  to  the  evidence  of  success 
cited  by  Miss  Fuller,  the  following  account  of  Helen 
Keller's  appearance  before  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature, at  the  State  House,  in  Boston,  is  taken  from  the 
"  Boston  Globe  "  of  March  6,  1903  : 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  hearing  at  the  State 
House  this  morning  on  the  resolve  accompanying  the  petition  of 
Edward  Cummings  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  this  State. 

Principal  interest  centred  in  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  was  present 
during  the  hearing  and  who  addressed  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  before  whom  the  hearing  was  held,  in  favor  of  the  resolve. 
There  was  something  entirely  unusual  and  pathetic  in  the  appearance 
of  this  advocate  of  the  resolve,  which  may  mean  so  much  to  those  who, 
like  herself,  are  deprived  of  eyesight. 

Appeal  for  Educated  Blind. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by  her  teacher,  who  repeated  to  the 
committee  the  sentences  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  blind  girl. 
Much,  if  not  quite  all,  that  Miss  Keller  said  was  entirely  distinguishable 
without  being  repeated.     She  said: 

'*  It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire  that  something  be  done  to  help 
the  blind  to  support  themselves.  It  is  terrible  to  be  blind  and  to  be 
uneducated;  but  it  is  worse  for  the  blind  who  have  finished  their  edu- 
cation to  be  idle.  Their  very  education  becomes  a  burden  because  they 
cannot  use  it.  All  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  in  their  school  days 
can  bring  no  happiness  into  their  lives.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  their  condition  before  they  go  to  school  is  happier  than 
that  state  of  educated  helplessness  in  which  the  school  leaves  them. 
They  think,  think,  think,  in  the  long  days  that  are  nights. 

"  They  have  been  taught  to  aspire;  they  have  read  books;  perhaps  they 
have  tasted  the  '  higher  education,'  and  now  they  are  sent  back  from 
school,  often  to  poor  homes,  with  nothing  to  do,  except  to  contrast 
with  bitter  longing  the  school  days,  full  of  books  and  music,  with  the 
helpless,  inactive  present.  The  education  was  a  delight  and  a  privilege 
but  for  what  have  they  been  educated? 


\T 


Industrial  Training  Needed. 

"I  remember  the  distress  of  many  blind  people  I  have  known,  who, 
after  finishing  their  education,  could  find  no  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves, because  no  one  helped  them  to  find  positions  in  which  they 
could  turn  what  they  have  been  taught  to  practical  use.  The  greater 
their  ambition  to  do  useful  work  the  more  cruel  their  disappointment. 
I  often  receive  letters  from  them,  and  the  cry  of  their  despair  is  in  my 
heart  as  I  speak. 

"  If  this  Commonwealth  will  establish  a  commission  to  place  the  blind 
in  positions  of  self-support,  it  will  be  doing  three  things  —  helping  the 
blind,  relieving  itself  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  them,  and  setting  an 
example  to  other  States.  Already  Massachusetts  has  delayed  too  long 
in  a  work  in  which  she  should  lead.  It  is  not  higher  education  that  the 
blind  need.  It  is  not  Greek  and  Latin,  but  an  industrial  training  and 
some  one  with  influence  and  authority  to  help  them  to  a  place  in  the 
industrial  world.'1 

There  was  hearty  applause  when  Miss  Keller  concluded. 


{Entered   at  the  Post  Office  in  Trenton  as  Second-class 

matter.] 
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MILTON,  BEETHOVEN  AND  PAYNE. 

"  One,  blind,  hath  taught  how  beauty  shall  be  sung-, 
One,  deaf,  all  silence  turned  to  music  sweet, 
And  one  who  wandered  homeless  in  the  shivering-  street 
A  rapturous,  deathless  song  of  home  has  sung." 

— Sel. 

A  friend  whose  appreciative  memory  is  stored 
with  literary  gems  which  she  frequently  delights 
us  by  bringing  out  on  appropriate  occasions,  hands 
us  the  above  quotation,  which  the  allusion  to  the 
deafness  of  the  great  musician  Beethoven  makes 
especially  suited  to  ourcolumns.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  recall  the  fact  that  John  Howard  Payne, 
the  author  of  ''Home,  Sweet  Home,"  died  a 
stranger  in  Algiers,  Africa,  and  was  buried  there. 
His  body  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  United 
States  and  a  monument  was  erected  over  it. 

And  as  to  Milton,  while  we  do  not  place  He. en 
Keller's  writings  on  the  same  plane  with  his  as 
literature,  we  think  her  descriptions  of  the  beau- 
ties in  the  world  of  sight  more  wonderful  than 
his.  For  Milton's  eye  of  flesh  had  already  stored 
his  unfailing  memory  with  images  of  all  that  is 
most  lovely  and  most  nobie  in  form  and  color  when 
blindness  came  upon  him.  Miss  Keller,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  know  beauty  as  it  shows  itself  to 
the  eye,  only  by  analogy  from  the  sense  of  touch 
and  from  intellectual  and  spiritual  beauty.  She 
reverses  the  processes  of  our  great  teachers  from 
Plato  down,  who  have  led  us  to  think  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit  in  terms  of  the  material  world. — Ala- 
bama Messenger. 


^ 
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Brief  Sketch  of  the  Wonderful  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Girl. 


^ 


Tin's  photograph   shows  Helen  Keller, 
(he    wonderful    blind,  deaf    and    dumb 
girl,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  in  "conversa- 
tion" with  the  assistance  of  her  teacher, 
Miss    Sullivan.     A    part    of    her   book, 
"The  story  of    my    life,"  shortly    to  be 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page    &  Com- 
pany, is  given    over   to   her  correspond-  | 
ence  with    Whittier,    Holmes,    Phillips  j 
Brooks  and  mauv  other   famous  men,  to  i 
one   of    whom,  Dr.    Alexander    Grab  vm  j 
Bell,  she  dictates   her  book      A  supple-  ' 
mentary    story   of    Miss  Keller  by  John  J 
j  Albert  Macy  is    included    in    the   book,  j 
!  and  it  is  expected   to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  biographical    publications  of  j 
the  year.  j 

|^     In  connection  with  the   publication  of 


Miss  Helen  Keller'.';    story  of  her  lifi 
is  interest  inn  to  know  how  this  remark* 
able  young    woman,  with  her  no  less  re- 
markable   teacher,     )'■  llivau,    has 
been  enabled  to  enter    Radoliffe   col'J< 
and  meet  the  unusual  expenses  attendant; 
upon  instructing  one    who   is  hot h  blind 
and  deaf.     During    the    life  of   the  late 
John  P.  Spaulding  of    Boston  her  uc 
and  education  were  largely  provided    by 
him,  but   since    his    death,  in    1896,  the 
honor  of  caring    for   her":  ins 
f erred  from  Boston  to    New   York-     For 
the  past  seven  years    Henry 
vice  president  of  the  Standard  Oil    com- 
pany,  has  furnished    n               the  moi 
for  Miss  Keller's   support       In    addition 
to  this,  there   is  a  pei                fund,  held 
in    trust    and    ad)                      from    >• 
York,  which  vields  he  me. 


HELEN  KELLER  ASKS 
AID  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Says  Massachusetts  Has 
Delayed  Too  Long. 


APPEARS  AT  HEARING 


Leading  Educators  Speak  in 
Support  of  Measure. 


The  best  of  all  the  addresses  at  the 
State  House  this  morning  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  of  Massachusetts  was  made 
by  a  blind  girl— Helen  Keller. 

The  speaker  was  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting figure  in  an  audience  which, 
in  addition  to  many  blind,  also  contained 
a  number  of  Boston's  most  prominent 
men  and  women,  while  her  graceful 
speech,  brief  in  its  unstudied  simplicity, 
convincing  as  well  as  compact,  carried 
conviction  to  everybody  who  heard  it. 
Her  trenchant  phrase,  "Already  Massa- 
chusetts has  delayed  too  long  in  a  work 
in  which  she  should  lead,"  seemed  to 
impress  even  the  committee,  and  it  cer- 
tainly became  a  text  for  several  of  the 

subsequent   speakers,    who    took   delight 
in  iterating  and  reiterating  it. 

The  hearing  was  held  before  the 
committee  on  education  on  the  netitlon 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  and 
others.  The  petition  was  for  a  resolve 
in  these  terms: 


Itesolved,  that  the  Goremor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  be  and  hereby  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  appoint  a  commission 
consisting  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman,  which  commission 
shall  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  within  this  commonwealth,  shall  inquire 
into  moans  and  methods  whereby  their  condi- 
tion might  be  ameliorated,  and  shall  consider 
the  expediency  of  the  establishment  by  the 
state  of  an  industrial  training  school  or  other 
institution  for  the  adult  blind,  and  may  rec- 
ommend legislation.  The  said  commission  6hall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  may  employ 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  and  its 
necessary  expenses,  including  travelling  ex- 
penses so  far  as  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
council,  shall  be  paid  from  time  to  time  f-roux 
tbe  treasury  of  the  commonwealth..  The  said 
commission  shall  report  the  result  of  its'  in- 
vestigation to  the  General  Court  on  or  before 
the  loth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1004.  If 
the  said  commission  shall  recommend  legisla- 
tion, it  shall  accompany  its  report  with  drafts 
of  such  bills  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  such 
recommendations  into  effect. 


Mr.  Robert  L.  Raymond,  in  his  open- 
ing- statement  for  the  petitioners,  safd: 

"We  come  before  you  asking  not  for 
what  we  ultimately  hope  to  set— a  train- 
ing school  for  the  blind— but  asking  sim- 
ply for  a  commission  that  may  investi- 
gate impartially  the  condition  of  our 
blind.  The  matter  was  first  inquired 
into  by  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  and  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  profoundly  surprised  me  when 
they  were  placed  before  me.  The  num- 
ber of  adult  blind  now  in  the  state  is 
not  known,  but  the  census  of  1895 
showed  that  there  were  3983  blind  in 
Massachusetts,  while  of  these  576  were 
under  21  years  of  age — that  is  to  say,  86 
per  cent,  of  the  blind  were  adults.  A 
report  issued  in  1900  showed  that  there 
were  4200  blind  in  the  state,  and  that  of 
this  number  3600  were  adults.  We  have 
in  Massachusetts  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, founded  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe; 
but  while  this  is  the  foremost  institu- 
tion in  the  country  for  the  blind,  and 
while  we  do  not  come  in  any  spirit  of 
criticism  toward  that  institution,  we 
must  admit  that  the  institutior  is  lim- 
ited in  its  scope,  and  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  adult  blind,  the  class 
whom  we  seek  to  benefit 

"Two  years  ago  the  state  voted  $3000 
to  provide  hrme  teaching  for  blind 
adults,  and  this  year  the  appropriation 
was  raised  to  $5000.  There  is  thus  little 
or  nothing  done  for  this  large  class  in 
Massachusetts.  Two-thirds  of  the  blind 
become  blind  after  the  age  of  21  years. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  support  for  people 
who  may  be  destitute,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  support  for  the  afflicted.  It  is  not 
a  question  whether  these  adult  blind  are 
poor  cr  starving,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  state,  which  deals  so  gen- 
erously with  other  afflicted  classes,  shall 
give  this  class  something  to  do,  some- 
thing to  keep  their  minds  active  and 
give  them  a  feeling  and  sense  of  self- 
reliance.  Much  has  been  done  for  the 
adult  blind  in  Europe. 

"All  over  Germany  there  are  industrial 
homes  and  training  schools  for  the 
blind.  After  being  taught  to  learn  a 
trade,  these  people  are  encouraged  to 
start  in  business  in  their  homes,  or 
near  by,  and  they  are  helped  as  long  as 
they  need  help.  In  England  there  are 
30  industrial  schools  for  the  blind.  In 
eight  of  our  states  there  are  industrial 
homes  and  training  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  more  than  $100,000  has  some- 
times been  granted  to  found  such  insti- 
tutions." 


Judge  E.  C.  Bumpus  of  Quincy  was  the 
first  to  speak  in  support  of  the  petition. 
He  mentioned  the  way  in  which  his  son, 
who  became  blind  after  he  reached  the 
age  of  6,  went  through  Harvard  and 
passed  his  bar  examination  without  any 
special  aid  other  than  that  given  to 
seeing  people.  'This,'  said  the  speaker, 
"taught  me  that,  instead  of  treating  the 
blind  as  a  special  class,  they  should  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  community.  The 
mistake  we  are  making  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  approach  this  subject  in  a 
general  way  instead  of  approaching  it 
from  local  conditions." 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  head  Of  the 
statistical  department  of  Boston,  said: 
"There  is  a  surprisingly  large  nurflber 
of  adult  blind  in  the  state  who  are  la- 
mentably neglected,  and  for  whom  so 
little  has  been  done.  The  1895  figures 
show  3985  blind  in  the  state.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  blind  are  adults.  There 
is  a  larger  percentage  of  blind  in  the 
towns  than  the  cities.  The  illiteracy  of 
the  adult  blind  is  surprisingly  large;  405 
males  are  returned  illiterate,  of  whom 
369  can  neither  read  nor  write;  469  fe- 
males are  also  illiterate,  making  874  illit- 
erates, and  therefore  a  proportion  of 
illiterates  to  blind  of  24  per  cent.— four 
times  as  great  a  degree  of  illiteracy  as 
prevails  among  the  general  population. 
More  than  one-sixth  of  the  blind  are 
supported  by  public  or  private  charity. 
There  are  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  maried  blind,  and  heads  of  families 
who  are  blind." 

Dr.  Hartwell  proceeded  to  give  details 
of  the  amounts  granted  by  the  state  for 
the  support  of  the  blind  and  other  de- 
pendent classes.  The  number  of  adult 
blind  who  are  receiving  the  services  of 
the  three  or  four  instructors  employed 
by  the  state  number  165,  scattered  all 
over  the  state;  for  the  instruction  of 
these  in  their  homes  the  state  paid  out 
$3300  in  the  year  1901.  Among  the  adult 
blind  there  are  1500  voters.  "It  is  thus 
fair  to  say,"  continued  Dr.  Hartwell, 
"that  we  have  not  only  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  adult  blind,  but  that 
we  have  not  only  a  surprisingly  and,  I 
almost  said,  shockingly  neglected  class; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  necessary  to  state  the  bare 
facts.  The  proposition  is  self-evident 
that  something  thoroughgoing,  deliber- 
ate, intelligent,  impartial,  without  pre- 
judice, should  be  done  for  their  benefit — 
that  a  competent  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  take  evidence,  to  investi- 
gate the  question,  and  report  a  year 
hence  how  much  needs  to  be  done,  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  how  it  needs  to  be 
done."  In  answer  to  the  committee. 
Dr.  Hartwell  said  that  the  majority  of 
the  adult  blind  are  native  born. 

The  Rev  Charles  Jortes  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Hartford- 
Ct.,  save  the  committee  an  account  of 
the  work  done  by  that  institution  for  the 
adult  blind  since  its  foundation,  nine 
years  ago.  "Ours,"  said  he,  "is  an  in- 
dustrial institution.  We  teach  broom- 
making,  chair-caning,  printing,  etc.  We 
have  had  102  adult  blind  in  the  nine 
years.  Of  these  33  are  absolutely  self- 
supporting,  10  are  earning  about  half 
their  living,  10  or  12  more  are  sure  to  be 
self-supporting,  and  10  are  in  their 
homes,  principally  young  women.  There 
is  a   great   need    for  instruction    of    the 


Diina.  ah  uver  tnc  siaie  mure  are  Diinct 
people  rusting  out  in  helpless  dependence 
through  their  inability  to  do  something 
for  themselves.  I  hail  this  movement  in 
Massachusetts  with  delight."  In  answer 
to  the  committee,  he  said:  "We  have 
had  only  four  failures.  Thus  far  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  employment 
outside  foi4  our  girls,  although  they  feed 
our  printing  presses  In  the  institution 
with  the  greatest  accuracy." 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  then  asked  to 
address  the  committee.  Her  remarks 
were  repeated  to  the  committee  by  Miss 
Sullivan,  as  follows: 

"It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire  to 
help  the  blind.  It  is  terrible  to  be  blind 
and  to  be  uneducated;  but  it  is  worse 
for  the  blind  who  have  finished  their 
education  to  be  idle.  Their  very  educa- 
tion becomes  a  burden  because  they  can- 
not use  it.  All  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  in  their  schooldays  can  bring  no 
nappiness  into  their  lives.  Indeed,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  their  con- 
dition, before  they  go  to  school,  is  hap- 
pier than  that  state  of  educated  help- 
lessness in  which  the  school  leaves 
them.  They  think,  think,  think  in  the 
long  days  that  are  nights.  They  have 
been  taught  to  aspire;  they  have  read 
books;  perhaps  they  have  tasted  the 
'higher  education,'  and  now  they  are 
sent  back  from  school,  often  to  poor 
homes,  with  nothing  to.  do,  except  to 
contrast  with  bitter  longing  the  school 
days,  full  of  books  and  music,  with  the 
hopeless,  inactive  present. 

"The  education  was  a  delight,  and;  a 
privilege;  but  for  what  have  they  been 
educated?  I  remember  the  distress  of 
many  blind  people  I  have  known  who, 
after  finishing  their  education,  could 
find  no  means  of  supporting  themselves 
because  no  one  helped  them  to  find  posi- 
tions in  which  they  could  turn  what 
they  had  been  taugnt  to  practical  *Use. 
The  greater  their  ambition  to  do  use- 
ful work,  the  more  cruel  their  disap- 
pointment. I  often  receive  letters  from, 
them,  and  the  cry  of  their  despair  is  in 
my  heart  as  I  speak. 

"If  this  commonwealth  will  establish 
a  commission  to  place  the  blind  in  posi- 
tions of  self-support,  it  will  be  doing 
three  things— helping  the  blind,  relieving 
itself  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  them, 
and  setting  an  example  to  other  states. 
Already  Massachusetts  has  delayed  too 
long  in  a  work  in  which  she  should 
lead.  It  is  not  higher  education  that  the 
blind  need,  it  is  not  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  an  industrial  training,  and  some 
one  with  influence  and  authority  to  help 
them  to  a  place  in  the  industrial  world." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  then 
made  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  petition, 
mentioning  the  eminent  men  and  women 
who  had  been  blind,  and  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  many 
adult  blind  who  needed  occupation. 

Ex-Congressman  John  F.  Fitzgerald 
also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  petition,  and 
mentioned  several  cases  in  which  the 
adult  blind  had  been  greatly  benefited 
by  institutional  and  other  aid. 

Secretary  Hill  of  the  state  board  of 
education  and  Mr  Edwin  D.  Mead  both 
supported  the  petition  warmly,  the  for- 
mer telling  the  committee  that  the 
board  would  do  whatever  it  was  asked 
to  do  in  the  matter. 
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Helen   Keller.* 


BY    EDMUND   CLARENCE   STEDMAN. 


Independent. 

Mute,  sightless  visitant, 
From  what  uncharted  world 
Hast  voyaged  into  Life's  rude  sea, 

With  guidance  scant; 
As  if  some  bark  mysteriously 
Should  hither  glide,  with  spars  aslant 

And  sails  all  furled? 

In  what  perpetual  dawn, 

Child  of  the  spotless  brow, 
Hast  kept  thy  spirit  far  withdrawn — 

Thy  birthright  undefiled  ? 
What  views  to  thy  sealed  eyes  appear?' 

What  voices  mayest  thou  hear 

Speak  as  we  know  not   how? 

Of  grief  and  sin  hast  thou, 

O  radiant  child, 
Even  thou,  a  share?     Can  mortal  taint 
Have  power  on  thee  unfearing 
The  woes  our  sight,  our  hearing, 
Learn  from  Earth's  crime  and  plaint? 


Not  as  we  see 
Earth,  sky,  insensate  forms,  ourselves.. 

Thou  seest, — but  vision-free 

Thy  fancy  soars  and  delves, 
Albeit  no  sounds  to  us  relate 

The  wondrous  things 

Thy  brave  imaginings 
Within  their  starry  night  create. 

Pity  thy  unconfined 
Clear  spirit,  whose  enfranchised  eyes. 

Use  not  their  grosser  sense? 
Ah,   no!  thy  bright  intelligence 

Hath  its  own  Paradise, 
A  realm  wherein  to  hear  and  see 

Things  hidden  from  our  kind. 

Not  thou,,  not  thou — 'tis  we 

Are  deaf,  are  dumb,  are  blind  I 


*Her  wonderful  raculties  are  matters  beyond  us.  ...  A  new  light  beamed 
from  her  expressive  face.  The  whole  story  of  her  quick  mental  development  reads  like 
a  fairy  tale.  .  .  .  Her  intelligence  is  so  keen  that  it  seems  as  though  she  must  have 
called  into  use  a  sense  that  is  undeveloped  in  those  of  us  who  have  our  eyes  and  ears. — 
"The  Story  of  Helen  Keller"  in  Wide  Awake,  July,  1888.. 


HELP   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

One  of  the  most  widely  Km»*sin  young 
girls  in  the  United  States  is  Miss  Helen 
Kei'ler,  the  blind  and  deaf  Radcliffe  stu- 
dent. Her  physical  disabilities  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  sympathy  of  the  country, 
while  her  courageous  spirit  in  achieving 
a  liberal  education  in  the  face  £#  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  has  e'licited  the 
applause  of  the  learned.  At  one  time 
'this  young  lady  was  not  only  blind  and 
deaf,  but  also  dumb,  a  triple  affliction 
that  has  been  modified  by  her  acquire- 
ment recently  of  the  power  of  speech. 
There  are  few  minds,  perhaps,  of  'larger 
natural  powers,  deeper  penetration,  and 
finer  poise  and  balance.  Possessing  a 
capacious  memory,  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  an  indomitable  spirit,  she  has 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  classic 
tongues,  acquiring  substantial  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  and  reading  appre- 
ciatively the  literature  of  England  and 
the  United  States. 

Miss  Keller  has  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  education  at  the  State 
House  in  Boston  as  an  advocate  of  the 
resolution  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  to  establish  an  indus- 
trial school  where  the  blind  can  be 
taught  to  become  self-supporting.  The 
proposed  act  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
doubtless  will  be  passed  *  at  an  early 
date.  Miss  Keller  said  before  the  com- 
mittee that  she  had  entertained  the 
conviction  for  a  long  time  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  assist  the  blind 
in  achieving  self-support.  She  observed 
impressively:  "It  is  terrible  to  be  blind 
and  be  uneducated,  but  it  is  worse  for 
the  blind  who  have  finished  their  edu- 
cation to  be  idle.  Their  very  education 
becomes  a  burden  because  they  cannot 
use  it."  She  thought  that  nothing  was 
more  pathetic  than  the  figure  of  a  blind 
person  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  ischools  and  who  came  home  with 
the  consciousness  that  no  use  could  be 
madei€of  his  intellectual  possessions. 


in    ner    judgment,    an    education    'that 
failed    of    utilization    created    simply    an 
added  discontent  of  spirit.    To  her  mind 
'the  greater  their  ambition  to  do  useful 
work    the    more    cruel    their    disappoint- 
ment.   I  often  receive  letters  from  them 
and   the   cry   of   their  despair   is   in   my 
heart  as  I  speak."    She  contended  justly 
that    if    'Massachusetts    would    establish 
these    training   schools     for     the     adult 
blind   it   would   enable   them  to   support 
themselves,  relieve  the  state  of  the  bur- 
den  of   caring  for   them  and   would  set 
an  example,  also,  for  other  states  to  fol- 
low   in    resolving  the   problem     of     the 
blind.    The  observations  of   Miss   Keller 
on  this  important  subject  are  wise  and 
should    be    considered    carefully    by    our 
own  'legislators.    In  the  case  of  the  blind 
the  education  of  the  intellectual  powers 
should    not   be    neglected,    as   to   add   to 
the   sum   of   their   knowledge    is    to    add 
materially  to  their  life-equipment  in  the 
element  of   pleasure,    at     least.    But   an 
educated  blind  person  without  a  mission 
or  work  of  some  definite  character  to  do 
is,  of  all  persons,  the  most  discontented, 
as    Miss    Keller      contends.     Some      one 
must  assist  them  to  reach  a  position  of 
usefulness    in    which      their      knowledge 
may  discover  use. 

The  training  schools  suggested  by  the 
resolution  to  consider  the  matter  of  the 
adult  blind  of  Massachusetts  would  find 
their  office  not  only  in  the  preparation 
of  this  body  of  defectives  to  engage  in 
useful  work,  but  also  in  the  opening  of 
the  way  by  which  positions  could  be 
found  for  them.  The  career  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler has  shown  that  there  is  no  field  of 
intellectual  enterprise  that  she  herself 
cannot  enter,  but  this  blind  and  deaf 
girl  possesses  unusual  natural  powers 
and  a  passion  for  learning.  There  are 
trades  which  the  blind  could  learn,  and 
doubtless  there  are  missions  now  consid- 
ered beyond  their  powers  which  a  few 
years  hence  these  training  schools  may 
demonstrate  to  be  after  all  possible  to 
this  afflicted  body  of  our  population. 
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Helen  Keller  Speaks  in  Public. 

Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  and 
deaf  girl,  whose  autobiography  is  published 
this  month,  spoke  before  a  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  the 
other  day,  and  the  largest  committee  room 
in  the  State  House  was  crowded  to  heat* 
her.  "  She  spoke  with  a  rush  of  speech 
which  is  characteristic  of  her,"  according 
to  The  Boston  Transcript,  "  and  her  voice, 
which  she  has  learned  to  use  mechanically, 
dill  not  seem  quick  enough  to  express  her 
flowing  ideas.  She  spoke  for  State  aid  to 
the  unemployed  adult  blind,  who,  she 
thinks,  should  be  trained  for  employment 
which  they  would  have  some  reasonable 
assurance  of  securing  afterward.  "  The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  is  the  autobiography  of  the 
girl  who  is  wondered  at  the  world  over,  to- 
gether with  correspondence  she  has  had 
with  great  men  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Girl  Who  Is  Both^tmiand  Deaf 
i   Manifests  Exquisite,  Loving 
Sympathy  for  Every 
Living  Thing. 


SEEMING  MIRACLE 

OF  HER  EDUCATION. 


Miss  Sullivan,  with  Inexhaustible  | 
Patience,  Wrought  a  Won- 
derful Transformation. 


FOR  FIRST  TIME  Sh|jU 

EXPLAINS  TrfE J)ROCESS. 

Miss   Keller  Wrote    Her    Thrilling! 
Autobiography  on  Typewriter-^ 
Could  Not  Revise  Proofs. 


Miss  Keller   Greatly   Admires   Jefferson. 
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B*Cftt1sUe,    loving  sympathy    for   every 
living:    thing    is     the     characteristic    of  j 
Helen    Kel'.er   which    makes    the   deepest  , 
impression     upon     one     who     reads  ,  her  j 
new    book,     "The    Story    of    My    Life." 
■which  Doubleclay,   Page  &  Co.   will  pub- I 
Msh  on  Wednesday.     Every  page  of  the  | 
(book    breathes    her    gracious     fondness  ! 
tfor  humanity.  She  haa  a  singular  power  j 
of   pouring   out   her   inmost    thoughts    5n 
fine,    vivid    English— this    girl    wiho    was 
rendered   deaf  and  blind  by  fever  when 
rhe   was   an   infant   of  nineteen  momths. 

Mark  Twain  has  sa)id  that  the  two 
most  interesting  characters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  Napoleon  and'  Helen 
Keller.  Very  ea^ly  in  life  sne  was  con- 
demned to  an  exile  compared  with  which 
St.  Helena  was  trivial.  How  was  she 
rescued?  By  what  means  was  this 
bright,  sweet,  hopeful  mind  brought  into 
daily  contact  with  its  (fellows? 

Tt  was  Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan 
who  wrought  this  seeming  miracle. 
Quite  as  Interesting  as  Miss  Keller's  ac- 
count of  ber  first  glimmerings  of  rea- 
son and  her  advance  along  the  difficult 
road  of  knowledge  is  Miss  Sullivan's 
modest  story  of  how  she  found'  the  key 
to  this  sequestered  intelligence,  un- 
locked with  infinite  .ove  and  patience 
the  door  that  barred  the  child  from 
the  world,  then  led  her  onward  step  by 
step. 

Helen  Keller,  now  a  student  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  was  born  on  June  27,  1880,  In  Tus- 
oui.mbi?*. 

"It  is  with  a  kind  of  fear,"  she  de- 
clares, "that  1  begin  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  my  life.  1  have,  as  it  were,  a 
superstitious  hesitation  in  .  lifting  the 
veil  that  clings  about  my  childhood  like 
&  golden  mist.  The  task  of  writing  an 
autobiography  is  a  difficult  one.  When 
t  try  to  classify  my  earliest  impressions 
I  find  that  fact  and  fancy  look  alike 
across  the  years  that  link  the  past  with 
the  present.  The  woman  paints  the 
cfhiild's  experiences  In  her  own  fantasy. 
A  few  Impressions  stand  out  vividly 
from  the  first  years  of  my  life;  but  'the 
shadows  of  the  prison-house  are  on  the 
rest.'  " 

Helen   Keller's  Babyhood. 

While  still  a  baby  in  long  dresses 
Helen  showed  many  signs  of  an  eager, 
kelf-assertlve  disposition.  At  six  month* 
she  could  pipe  out  "How  d'ye?"  When 
only  a   year   old  she  walked.     At  nine- 


teen  months  "came  the  illness  whidh 
closed  my  eyes  and  ear*  and  plunged 
me  into  the  unconsciousness  of  a  new- 
born baby.  They  called  it  acute  con- 
gestion Of  the  stomach  and  brain.  The 
doctor  thought  I  couid  not  live.  Early 
one  morning-.  however,  the  fever  left 
mo  .is  suddenly  and  iflysteriously  as 
it  nad  come.  There  was  great  rejoicing 
in  the  family  that  morning,  but  no  on?. 
not  even  the  doctor,  knew  that  I  should 
never   see   or   hear  again." 

Helen  grew  rapidly  in  strength,  ran 
fearlessly  about  the  house  and  grounds, 
but  developed  a  terrible  temper.  She 
beat  the  servants. 

Meanwhile  the  desire  to  express  myself  grew. 
The  few  signs  I  used  became  less  and  less  ade- 
quate, and  nvr  failure*  to  make  myself  under- 
stood were  Invariably  followed  by  outbursts  of 
passion.  I  felt  as  if  invisible  hands  were  hold- 
ing me,  and  I  made  frantic  efforts  to  free  my- 
Belf.  I  struggled — not  that  struggling  helped 
matters,  but  the  spirit  of  res'.staneo  was  strong 
within  me;  I  generally  broke  down  In  t«irs 
and   physical    exhaustion. 

But  help  was  at  hand.  Miss  Keller 
writes: 

The    most    important    day    I    remember    in     all 
Bty    life    is    the    one    on    which    my    teacher,    Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan,  came  to  me.     I  am  filled   witH  j 
wonder    when    1    consider   the    Immeasurable    con-  j 
trast    between    the    two    lives    which    It    connect*.  ' 
It   was   the   8d   of   Ma.cn,    13S7.    three  months  be- 
fore   I    was    seven    yfear*    old.     c    r    »'  "    *■     ?    * 

Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  in  a  dense  fog, 
when  it  seamed  as  if  a  tangible  white  dark- 
ness shut,  you  in,  and  the  great  ship,  tense  i-.iiii 
anxious,  groped  her  way  toward  the  shore  with 
plummet  and  sounding-line,  and  you  waited  with 
beating  heart  for  something  to  happen?  I  waa 
like  that  ship  before  my  education  began,  only 
I  was  without  compass  or  sounding-line,  and 
had  no  way  of  knowing  how  near  the  harbor 
was.  "Light!  give  me  light!"  was  the  word- 
less cry  of  my  soul',  and  the  light  of  love  shone 
en  me  in   that  v*ry  hour. 

Hotr  the  Chtlu  Was  Taught. 

Teacher  and  pupil  war*  not  in  hir- 
on ony  at  first.  The  little  girl,  for  exam- 
ple, could  not  distinguish  between 
"mug"  and  "water." 

We    walked    down    the   path   to    the    well-house, 
attracted    by    the    fragrance    of    the    honeysuckle 
with   which   it   was  covered.    Some    one   Was   draw- 
ing  water    and    my    teacher    placed    my    hand    un- 
der   the    Spoilt.    As    the    *  ool    stream    gushed    over 
•n»    hand    She    spelled    into    the    ot'\er    the    woi  d 
water.    First    slowly,     then    rabidly.     I    stood    still, 
my    whole    Mention    fixed    upon    tho    motions    of 
I  her    fingers.    Suddenly    I    fait    a    mJsCy    (Mtfisci.us- 
ness    as    of    somcfh'rt?    forgotten — a    thrill    of    re- 
turning   though';     and    somehow    the    mystery    of 
laneuage    was   revealed    to    me.    I    knew   then    that  j 
"w-a-t-e-r"    meant   the   wonderful   cool   something. 
tihat    was     flowing     over     my     hand.     That     living; 
word   awakened    my   aoul,    gav«   it   light,    hope, 


Joy;  set  it  free!  There  were  barriers  still,  it 
[  is  true,  but  barriers  that  could  In  time  be  swept 
,  away. 

Miss  Keller  continues  the  story: 
"I  left  the  well-house  eager  to  le^rn. 
Every  tin  in.?  had  a  name,  and  eacb. 
name  grave  birth  to  h  new  tiKKigui. 
As  we  returned  to  the  house  every 
object  which  I  touched  seemed  to  quiver 
with  life.  That  was  because  1  saw 
everything1  with  range)    new  sight 

tha.t  had  come  to  me.  On  entering  tfte 
door  I  remembered  the  doll  I  had 
broken.  I  felt  my  way  to  the  'hearth 
and  picked  up  the  pieces.  I  tried 
vainly  to  pur"  them  together.  Then  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears;  for  I  realized 
what  I  had  done,  and  for  the  first 
time  I   fait   repentance   and   sorrow. 

"X  learned  a  great  many  new  words 
that  day.  1  do  not  remember  what  they 
all  were,  but  1  do  know  that  mother, 
father,  sister,  teacher  were  among  them 
—•words  that  were  to  make  the  world 
blossom  for  me.  "like  Aaron's  rod,  with 
flowers."  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  a  happier  child  than  I  was  as  1 
lay  in  my  crib  at  the  close  of  that  event- 
ful day  and  lived  over  the  joys  it  had 
brought  me.  and  for  the  first  time  longed 
for  a,  new  day  to  come." 

For  *  long  time  I  had  no  regular  lessens. 
Even  whan  I  studied  most  earnestly  it  seamed 
more  like  play  than  ■work.  Everything  Miss 
Sullivan  taught  me  she  illustrated  by  &  beautiful 
etory  or  a  poem.  Whenever  anything  delighted 
i 'or  interested  me  she  talked  It  over  with  me  Just 
as  if  she  were  a  little  girl  herself.  What  many 
children  think  of  with  dread.  ««  a  painful  plod- 
ding through  grammar,  'hard  sums  and  harder 
definitions,  it  to-day  one  of  my  most  precious 
(memories. 

I  cannot  explain  the  peculiar  sympathy  Miss 
Sullivan  had  with  my  pleasures  and  desLrea. 
Perhaps  It  was  the  result  or  long  association 
with  the  blind.  Added  to  t'als,  she  had  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  for  description.  Sha  went  quickly 
over  uninteresting  details,  and  never  nagged  ni9 
with  questions  to  69e  If  I  rememfbered  the  day- 
before-yesterday's  lesson.  She  introduced  dry 
technicalities  of  science  little  by  little,  making 
every  subject  so  real  that  I  could  not  help  re- 
memberin.*  what  *he  taught. 

******* 

Her    Out-of-Doors    L,ife. 

Stevenson  never  enjoyed  life  out  of 
doors  more  keenly  than  this: 

Sometimes  I  rose  at  dawn  and  stole  into  the 
garden  while  the  heavy  dew  lay  on  the  gras*  and 
flowers.  Few  know  what  Joy  it  ds  to  feel  the 
roses  pressing  softly  Into  the  hand,  or  the  beau- 
tiful motion  of  the  lilies  as  they  sway,  in  the 
morning  breeze.  Sometimes  I  caught  an  insect 
in  the  flower  I  was  plucking,  and  il  felt  the  faint 
noise  of  a  pair  of  wings  rubbed  together  In  a 
sudden  terror,  as  the  little  creature  became 
aware  of  a  pressure  from  without. 

Another  favorite  haunt  of  mine  was  the  or- 
chard, where  the  fruit  ripened  early  in  July. 
The  large,  downy  peaches  would  reach  themselves 
Into  my  hand,  and  as  the  joyous  breezes  flew 
about   the    trees  the  apples    tumbled   at    my    feet. 


Oh,  the  delight  with  vhi<h  I  gathered  up  the 
fruit  in  my  pinafore,  pressed  my  face  agalhst 
the  smooth  cheek*  of  the  apples,  still  warm  from 
the  sun,   and  skipped  back  to  the   house! 

The  child  first  encountered  the  ocean 
at  BrewstesT,  Cape  Cod. 

"No   sooner   had    r  'been  helped  into  my 
h;i  tiling-    fiuit     than     I     sprang-    out    w^-^n 
■tlie   Warm   sand    and    without  thought  Of 
fear  (plunged  into  the  cool  water.    1  fed 
the    great    "billows    rock    arid    sink.     The 
buoyant    motion    of    the    water   filled   me 
with    an    exquisite,    qul^erlljg  jn$\     Sud- 
denly  my    eesitasy   gave  place  to  terror, 
for    my    fool    .'-truck    ag.iin.'--i  a   rock  and 
the    next    instant    there    \\v.  <    a    rush    bf 
water    Over    my    head.     I    thrust  out   my 
Hands  to  grasp' some  support.    1  clutched 
at   the  vcater  and  at  the  seaweed  which 
the    waves   tossed     in    my    >''a;-e.     But   all 
my    frantic    ei'fori.s    VT*re    in    vain,      'i  ..■■ 
w  ivfcs     seemed     to    be    playing    a    jrame 
with    me.    and    tossed    me    from    one   to 
another    In     their    wild    frolic.       It    was 
fearful!       The     rood,      firm     eartib.     had 
slipped    from    my    feet,    and   everything 
saefflfied  shut  out  from  this  strange, 
enveloping      ete  men t— life.    air.    war 
and   love.     At   list,   however'.   Uhe  pea 
if  weary  of  Us   new   toy.  threw  i 
on    the •  shore,   and   in    another  instant  1 
w a ^  Ola's p e d   ' i i  m v   t e a oher*  s  arm ? .    Oh.. 
;  a*'  com  for;  qC  the  long,  tender  em.br; 
As    won    as    !    had    recovered    from   my 
panic  sufficiently    to   say  anything   : 
mandrd:    'Who  pui  ptflt  In  the  wa|er?' 
Fir'«t    1,c*hoii    in    S|»Oak  3  v.vz. 

If    was    in    Ute   spring    of   !S9#   ;')■:• 
<:   hid  from  l\Iiss  Sarah   Fuller. 
o;»oal    of    the    Horace    Mann    School,    bee 
first  lesson   in   speaking.     She   wr.h  ■ 

Mis*     Fuller's    rna died     W>aS    th'--:       She     pus-S-efl 
my    hand    lightly   over    her    f*c?    ft.ncl    1°*    m 
the     bpsHiOTi    ol    h:r    tengua    and     lior-     wh9J)     shj 
madf  a   &Aun4.     1   #1&  esfer  to   i-n'-it"  sv«t 

t:o:l     and      :n      an     h'Mir     h*r1     lou'ii?.     Si  J 

oi  specvh:   M,   r,   A«    3,   X,   i.     Mis*  Fuilcr  give 

me  eleven  lesions  in  all.  I  shall  never  forget  i 
the  surprise  and  delight  I  felt  when  I  irtterei  j 
my  first  connected  ser.>!«n.ce.  "It  is  warm." 
True,  they  were  broken  and  st.immorlng  sylla- 
ble?; but  they  were  human  speech.  My  soul, 
ions  of  new  strength,  came  out  of  bondage, 
and  wa*  reaching  through  those  broken  symbols 
of    speech    to   ail    knowledge    and   all    tilth, 

No  deaf  child  who  has  earnestly  tried  to 
©peak  the  words  which  he  has  never  heard — 
to  come  out  of  the  prison  of  silence,  where  no 
tone  of  love,  no  song  of  bird,  no  Btraln  of 
music  ever  pierces  the  gi illness—  can  forget  the 
thrill  of  surprise,  the  joy  of  discovery  which 
came  over  him  when  he  uttered  his  first  word. 
Only  such  a  one  can  appreciate  the  eagerness 
with  which  I  talked  to  my  toys,  to  stones,  trees, 
birds    and    dumb    animals. 


/ 


Just  here,  perhaps,  I  had  better  explain  our 
use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  which  seems  to  puz- 
zle people  who  do  not  know  us.  One  who  reads 
or  talks  to  n.e  spells  with  his  hand,  using  the 
any  niore  than,  you  see  each  letter  separately 
when  you  read.  Constant  practice  makes  the 
fingers    very    flexible,    and    some    of    my    friends 


spall    rapidly — about  as  fast   as  an   expert  -writes 
on  a  typewriter.     The  mere  spelling  1b,  of  course, 
no  more  a  conscious  act  then  it  13  in  writing. 
Her  Fear  of  City  Life. 

Miss  Keller  loves  country  life  and 
fears  the  city.  In  New  Yorkv  where  for 
a  time  she  attended  school,  she  was  fond 
only  of  Central  Park.  In  tibia  great  j 
garden  she  found  new  beauties  every 
day.    But  of  the  city— 

Several  times  I  have  visited  the  narrow,  dirty  ; 
streets  where  the  poor  live,  and  I  grow  hot 
and  indlgnamt  to  think  that  good  people  should 
be  content  to  live  in  fine,  houses  and  become 
strong  and  beautiful  while  others  are  condemned 
to  live  in  hideous,  sunless  tenements  and  grew 
ugly,    withered   and    cringing. 

The  children  who  crowd  these  grimy  alleys, 
half-clad  and  underfed,  shrink  away  from  your 
outstretched  hand  a3  if  from  a  blow.  Dear  lit- 
tle creatures,  they  crouch  in  my  heart  and 
haunt  me  with  a  constant  seni-e  of  pain.  There 
are  men  and  women,  too,  all  gnarled  and  bent 
out  of  shape.  I  have  felt  their  bard,  rough 
hands  and  realized  what  an  endless  struggle 
their  existence  must  be — no  more  than  a 
series  of  scrimmages,  thwarted  attempts  to  do 
something.  Their  life  seems  an  Immense  dis- 
DarKy   between    effort   and    opportunity. 

The  sun  and  the  air  are  God's  free  gifts  to 
all,  we  say;  but  are  Chey  so?  In  yonder  city's 
dingy  alleys  the  sun  shines  not  and  the  air  is 
foul.  Oh,  man,  how  dost  thou  forget  and  ob- 
struct' thy  brother  man  and  say,  "Give  us  this 
day   our   dally   bread,"    when   he   has  none! 

Her  likes  and  dislikes  are  pronounced. 

The  hands  of  those  I  meet  are  dumbly  elo- 
quent to  me.  Tha  touch  of  some  hands  is  an  Im- 
pertinence. I  have  met  people  so  empty  of  joy, 
that  when  I  clasped  their  frosty  flcger-tip»,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  Were  shaking  hands  with  a  north- 
east storm.  Others  there  are  whose  hands  have 
sunbeams  in  them,  so  that  their  gra*p  v.c.rma  my 
heart.  It  may  be  only  the  clinging  touch  of  a 
child's  hand;  but  there  is  a.i  mutrti  pot 
ftun&hlae  in  it  for  me  a*,  there  is  In  a  loving 
glance  tor  others,  .v  hearty  handshake  or  a 
i'y    letter    gives    me    genuine   pleasure. 

tiefe  religion  she  deriv,  d  from 
Phillips   Brookes: 

"Once,    Wiit-.i    i:    was   puzzled    to    know 

fvihy     there     were    s.>    many     religions. " 
te  said:   there  is  one  liiriverfcal   reiighJu, 
ieJen— the   religion    of   ftive.     Love   your 
Heavenly  Father   with  your  whi 

sooi.    love    avtsrv    child    o?    G< 
much    as    rv-<-    you    can.    and    r 
that  the   possibilities  of  God  are  gn 
Khan    the    r/assvoirrries    of    evil;    . 

■  the  key  to  Heaven."  And  his  lif 
was  a  happy  illustration  of  this  gres 
truth.     In    his    rkible   so«l   love   and    wiu- 

;    with    Call  h 
that  <   ime  InsityHt.     He   saw. 

God    In   all    that    liberates   and    lifts, 

all    that    huwbles,    -  console* 


Learning     Religions     Truths. 

•  hop    Bfofrks    taUght    me    nD    -•; 

dosma;    but   he  impressed  upon 
my    mind    two   gi  Pa  r    rd 

■  r     <  i  >d     rind      the     hi-.  ;      <>!' 

i ; ; ;  ■  s 
Underlie  SVorstvi  ;>. 

is  iove,   Odd   Is  our    .  ar* 

His     child:  en:     i  darken 

clouds    v\ : 1 1    break,    aurl    though    riariil 
worsted,    wroi  •;   s*b»-lJ    not    triumj 

IVfis*    Suttivan    began    to    t< .:;  h    Hi 
Keller  on    Marcli   3.    l.\S7.    Three   months 
after    the 
i-i*.ai  '.    manua  i    a  "pli  t-1  ^* 

■    deaf      I    place    my    In  ni    on    the    hand    of 
■  \y  aa  w  Q>ore-i 

meats.     1  oji    or    the    hand    :<= 

:>?l    ss   ;;  ».     ;    flo    nol    'r,;h    B.itjh    lettet 

spelled  into 
I cH  tbi^  letter: 

TO       FH'TR      COU5*T>?       ANNA       (3tI*RSi 
«:i-;  ■'■;;:■.   T.    tUJtttJIfcft   ' 
(Tutcum&iAi  Ala.,  lane  17,   IS 
lie-leu  write  anna  george  will  give  lielen 

!  apple   simpson   will  shoot   bird   jack  will 
helen    slick    of    candy    doctor    will 
give  mildred  medicine  mother  will  make 
mildred   new  dr< 

It  vvili  surprise  timid  folk  to  learn 
that  Miss  Keller  is  fond  not  onlv  of 
rawing,  sadin.g-  and  swimming,  but  of 
rid i per  horses  and  W  cycles  |n  a  letter 
bo  Charles   Dudley    Warr^r  she   writes: 

But  bless  m?,  I  musn't  forget  the  tandem! 
The  truth  Is,  I  know  very  little  about  bicycles. 
I  have  only  ridden  c  "f!>v;.*le,"  which  i3  very 
different    from    the    o:vIh.».  I  <ta.      The    "so- 

is  safer,    perhsips,    than   the   tandem;   hut 
it   i  ^   very   heavy  ani    awkward,    and   lias  a   way   of 
ng  up  the  greater  part  af  th,e  road.     Besides, 
I  have  been   told  that    "sociables"    coat  more   than 
olilwr  kind.-:  c-f  bicycles: 

Likes    BolU    Stuly   and    Piny. 

Some  one  asked  h»r  if  shift  liked  to 
study. 

"Ye:,,"  she  replied,  "but  T  like  to  play 
also,  anj  I  feel  sometimes  as  If  i 
were  a  musk;  box  with  all  the  play 
shut  v\)  inside  me." 

When  she  met  Dr.  Furnesis.  the 
Shakesperian  scholar*  he  warned  her 
not  to  let  the  college  professors  tell  her 
too  many  assumed  facts  abut  the  life  of 
Shakespere ;  all  we  know,  ha  'said,  is 
that  S'aakespere  was  baptized,  married 
and  died 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "he  seems  to  have 
done  all  the  essential   things." 

Once  a  friend  who  was  learning  the 
manual  alphabet  kept  making  "g," 
which  Js  like  the  'hand  of  a  sign-post, 
for  "h."  which  is  made  with  two  fingers 
extended.  Finally  M1ss  Keller  told  him 
to  "fire  both  barrels." 

Miss  Sullivan's  early  difficulties  with 
Kittle  Helen  soon  save  way  to  perfect 
mutual  understanding  and  sympathy. 
She  writes: 


ApTU  3.  Joo(. 
We  almost  live  In  the  'garden,  wheTe  every- 
thing is  growing  and  blooming  and  glowing. 
After  breakfast  we  go  out  end  watch  the  men  at 
work.  Helen  loves  to  *lg  and  play  In  the  dirt 
like  any  other  child.  This  morning  she  plan-ted 
her  doll  and  showed  me  that  she  expected  her 
to  gr.>w  as  tall  a«  I.  .  You  must  see  that  she  !s 
very  bright,  but  you  have  no  Idea,  how  cunning 
:  the  is. 

'Tfhe  first  Step-a  in  the  dirt's  eduwautiSon 
Were  the  haird'ewt.  April  10,  1887,  Miss 
Sullivan    wrote:     - 

]   have    decided    not   to    try   to   have   regular  lee- 
f.ir   the  prevent.      I  a.m   going  to  treat   Helen 
exactly    like    a    tWo-year-old    child.       It    occurred 
to    me    the    o'th-er    dlay    tint    it    is    absurd    to    re- 
quire   a    child    to    come    to    a    certain    place    at.  a 
certain    time    and    recite     certain     lessons,     when 
(he   has    not    yet    acquired    a    working   vocabulary. 
I    sent    Helen    away    and    sat    down    to    think.      I 
asked   myself,     "How    does    a    normal    child    learnl 
[  language?"      The  answer   was.   simple,     "By    'ml- 
I  ration."      The    child    comes    into    the    world    w'th 
the    ability    to    learn,    and    he    learns    of    himself, 
provided    he    is    supplied    with    sufficient    outward 
stimulus.     He  Sees  people  do  thing?,   and  he  trier 
to    do    libera,       He    hears    others    speak,     and    h* 
tries    to    speak.       But    long    t.cfo-ie    he    utters    hi? 
first   word  lie  understands  what  is  said  to  him. 
A  little  later  she  write?: 
I    am     beginning    t)    6u«p*ct    all    elaborate    and 
$p«vial    sy-tfms   of    education.    They    seem    to    me 
to    be     built    Up    pa     the    supposition     that    every 
child     Is    a     kin!     of     idiot    Who    m  ttfl 
to  think.     Whereas,    i"1   the  child   Is    1  ■■;">    to   him- 
self,    he    will 

7>et    him   go  a-i  i    «  .    lei    hlnl 

j  touch    real    tJiings    ind    combine    his    impri 
for   himself,    instead    of  s'tlifig   indoors  at   a    litt'.e 
rfcund    table,    while    a    sweet-rolced    teacher    sug- 
that   he   build  a  stone   wall   w'th  'his   woe  Itn 
make    a    rainbow    out   of   strips   c*   col- 
.  Caper,    err  j';;.'it   straw  trees  In  bead  fl 
|  pots.      Su,ch    teaching    Aids    the    mind    v"Ith    a:   '- 
I  firial    ?  ssociat'Ions    I  hal    am  -; 

!  ho     chi!  1      c;>n     i!"  ■  idc*>: 

jilt     of    a:  ma :     .-•-<!, 

iTIss  Sullivan's  method,  which  Has  aj> 
complfshod    -such    wonderful    results,    is 
ilrusiratcf]  by  this  ex-tract: 
Of  course    I  do    hot  try   to   explain    ail   the   new 
VM.r.is,    lur   docs    [-leTen    full]  oi   the    II:- 

t!«    stories    I    tell    her;    but    constant    repe 
fixes    the    wore'  ■    and    phrases    in    the    mind,    and 
by    in  1c    th<     in  ■  •!  n  ag    will    come    to'  her. 
e     r.o     sens?     in     "falsing"     conversation     for 
the    uake    of   teaching    language,      it's    stupid    and" 

suing    to    pu??l    and     teacher.       Ta 
be   natural    and    have   tor   Its  object    an    exch 
i  of    lit 


If  there   ;«  nothing  In   the  tfhlld's  mind  to   v.ti- 
,  muukate,    it   h-arliy  .hi'e    to   require 

him    to   write    on    ;  •"   his 

[fingers,   cut  ftttd   d-rioi   94  ib/ant   "ihe  oaf," 

J  "the   bird,"    "v   de  ■    '      '  iii  the   be- 

ginning;  to   talk    n.vurally    i;>    Ho'ea    and    t->    teach 
!  her  to   tell   me   oni  Lha      in  er*8l    her   ami 

ask    quest  the    sakte    of    finding    out 

what   »ha    Watitii   la    !;.'.<>',v.      When    !    see    1.1a.    .«die  is 
:o   !e!i   tne   j)o<ttethJlRg,    hi;    is   hampwad   '<^- 
-    she     Iocs    n   I     know    "he    words,    I    supply 
j  ihenj  a:>,i   the    1  i.iloms,   ftf  algjig 

:ness    and    latereat    earry 
-    tiint    '.vo-.jl'l   be   our  u!i- 
j  doing   if    «  ;   define  and   explain,    eve.y- 

Whai  ft'oaJd  happen,  do  }>ou  think,  if 
spine  one  (should  try  to  measure  our  latelWijencf 
by  our  ability  to  define  the  corona  9  ueat  Word*  we 
use?  I  fear  me,  if  I  were  pur.  t:)  &uyh  a  te*t,  I 
shou-ld  be  consigned  t)  1  In  primary  ctaM  In  a 
^-minded. 
.Miss  Su.liv;«n  insiM:-  that  above  all 
else   common  sense  wa,s  her  gaitle. 


lW'*»**r,A<W,l''i.K'ffltft4?%J.f;i®rtJ?J.jMC 
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The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen  Keller.  With 
JLetters,  and  a  supplementary  account  by  John 
Albert  Macy.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

THE  absolute  rarity  of  so  genuine  a  hu- 
man document  as  Helen  Keller's  story 
of  her  life  makes  it  one  of  the  impor- 
tant books  of  the  year.  It  speaks 
wholly  for  itself,  and  amplified  by  her  let- 
ters and  the  documentary  accounts  of  her 
mental  growth  and  development,  it  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern education  and  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  three  parts  of  the  story  are 
the  most  important.  The  first  is  the  auto- 
biography proper,  in  which  the  wonderful 
girl  looks  back  over  her  short  life  and  sur- 
veys it  in  retrospect;  the  second  is  made 
up  of  her  letters,  in  which  is  revealed  the 
unfolding  of  her  mind  step  by  step;  the 
third  contains  the  evidence  of  others,  and 
naturally  gives  many  facts  which  Helen 
Keller  herself  is  incapable  of  setting  forth 
or  of  analyzing.  'Thus  the  book  forms  a 
complete  whole,  wherein  is  told  a  story 
which  has  all  the  accuracy  of  biography, 
and  all  the  romance  and  grace  of  fiction. 
Miss  Keller  writes  as  if  she  were  laboring 
under  no  physical  disadvantages  whatever, 
and  her  impressions  of  herself,  of  nature 
and  of  the  life  about  her  reveal  the  great 
feat  accomplished  by  her  education  and 
mental   training. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  in  Alabama  on 
June  27,  1880,  and  before  the  completion  of 
her  second  year  she  was  deprived  by  a 
serious  illness  of  sight,  speech  and  hear- 
ing. Yet  in  the  days  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood,  before  her  education  was  be- 
gun,   she     showed     that    intelligence    and 


mental  readiness  wmcn  was  lo  accomplish 
so  much  for  her  in  future  years.     It  was 
not  long  before  she  began  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity for  some  means  of  communication  and 
to  make  crude  signs.     A  shake  of  the  head 
meant  "No"  and  a  nod  "Yes,"  a  pull  meant 
"Come,"  and  a  push  "Go."     If  she  wanted 
bread  she  would  imitate  the  art  of  cutting 
the    slices    and    buttering    them.       "If    I 
wanted  my  mother  to  make  ice  cream  for 
dinner,"   she  wrrites,    "I  made   the   sign  for 
working  the  freezer  and  shivered,   indicat- 
ing cold.     My  mother,  moreover,  succeeded 
in   making  me   understand  a  good   deal.     I 
always  knew  when  she  wished  me  to  bring 
her   something,    and   I   would   run    upstairs 
or  anywhere  else  she  Indicated.     Indeed,   I 
owe    to    her    loving    wisdom    all    that    was 
bright  and   good   in   my   long  night."     She 
does  not  remember  when  she  first  realized 
that  she  was   different  from   other   people, 
but  she  knew  it  before  her  teacher  came. 
"I      had    noticed,"    she      says,    "that      my 
mother  and   my   friends  did  not   use   signs 
as  I  did  when  they  wanted  anything  done, 
but  talked  with  their   mouths.     Sometimes 
I  stood  between  two  persons  who  were  con- 
versing and  touched  their  lips.    I  could  not 
understand,   and  was  vexed.     I  moved  my 
lips    and    gesticulated    frantically    without 
result.     This   made   me  so  asjgry  at   times 
that   I   kicked,   and   screamed   until    I    was 
exhausted." 

Three  months  before  she  was  seven  years 
old,  after  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  Mr.   Michael  Anagnos,   a 
teacher  was  procured  for  her.     "The  most 
Important  day  I  remember  in  all  my  life," 
she    writes,     "is     the    one    on     which     my 
teacher,   Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,   came  to 
me.     .     .     .     On     the     afternoon     of      that 
eventful  day,  I  stood  on   the  porch,   dumb< 
expectant.      I    guessed    vaguely    from    my 
mother's  signs  and  from  the  hurry  to  and 
ifro  in    the    house   that   something   unusual 
was  about  to  happen,  so  I  went  to  the  door 
and   waited    on    the  steps.      The    afternooa 
sun    penetrated    the    imass    of    honeysuckle 
that  covered  the  porch,  and  fell  on  my  up- 
turned   face.      My    fingers    lingered    almost 
unconsciously    on  the    familiar    leaves    and 
blossoms  which  had  just  come  forth  to  greet 
the  sweet  'Southern  spring.     I  did  not  know 
what  the  future  held  of  marvel  or  surprise 
for  me.     Anger  and  bitterness  had  preyed 
upon  .me  continually  for  weeks  and  a  deep 
languor     had     succeeded     this     passionate 
struggle."       Her     education,     once    begum, 


progressed  rapidly,  and  in  May,  1888,  she 
came  to  Boston  to  study  and  learn  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  to  whose  director  ana 
teachers  she  owes  no  litle  of  her  success 

Her  life  in  hfer  Alabama  home  after  the 
arrival  of  Miss  Sullivan,  her  wonderful  ex- 
periences in  Boston  and  the  gradually  broad- 
I  ening  world  which  opened  to  her  awakened 
view,  she  describes  as  vividly  and  with 
as  perfect  visualizing  powers  as  if  she 
possessed  the  acutest  sense  of  sight.  Of 
course  she  sets  down  many  things  told  her 
by  others  as  if  she  saw  them  herself,  but 
it  is  that  very  power  to  express  her  ideas 
of  the  things  she  sees  through  others  eyes 
which  makes  her  story  remarkable. 

"We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind   when  I  began  to 
make  friends  with  the  little  blind  children. 
It   delighted   me  inexpressibly   to   find   that 
they    knew    the    manual    alphabet.      What 
joy  to  talk  with  other  children  in  my  own 
language!      Until    then    I    had    been   like   a 
foreigner  speaking  through   an  interpreter. 
In  the  school   where  Laura  Bridgman   was 
taught  I  was  in  my  own  country.     It  took 
me  some  time  to  appreciate   the  fact  that 
my    new    friends    were    blind.      I    knew    I 
could  not  see;  but  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  all  the  eager,  loving  children  who  gath- 
ered  round   me   and  joined   heartily   in   my 
frolics   were   also   blind.      I    remember    the 
surprise   and   the   pain  I   felt  as   I  noticed 
that    they    placed    their    hands    over    mine 
when  I  talked  to  them  and  that  they  read 
books  with  their  fingers.     Although   I  had 
been  told  this  before,  and  although  I  under- 
stood   my    own    deprivations,    yet     I    had 
thought  vaguely  that  since  they  could  hear 
they  must  have  a  sort  of   "second  sight," 
and  I   was   not  prepared   to   find  one  child 
and   another   and   yet   another   deprived    of 
the  same  precious  gift.     But  they  were  so 
happy  and  contented   that  I   lost  all  sense 
of  pain  in  the  pleasure  of  their  companion- 
ship." 

The  naivete  of  her  impressions  at  this 
period  is  especially  notable.  One  of  the 
historic  spots  in  Boston  first  visited  by  her 
was  Bunker  Hiil.  "The  story  of  the  brave 
men  who  had  fought  on  the  spot  where  we 
stood  excited  me  greatly.  I  climbed  the 
monument,  counting  the  steps,  and  wonder- 
ing as  I  /went  higher  and  yet  higher  if  the 
soldiers  had  climbed  this  great  stairway  and 
shot  at  the  enemy  on  the  ground  below. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Plymouth  by  wa- 
ter. This  was  my  first  trip  on  the  ocean 
and  my  first  voyage  in  a  steamboat.  How 
full  of  life  and  motion  it  was!  But  the  rum- 
ble of  the  machinery  made  me  think  it  was 
thundering,  and  I  began  to  cry,  because  I 
feared  if  it  rained  we  should  not  be  able  to 
have  our  picnic  out  of  doors.     I  was  more 


interested,' I    think,    in    the    great    rock    on 
which  the  Pilgrims  landed  than  in  anything 
else  in  Plymouth.    I  could  touch  it,  and  per- 
haps that  made  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  toils  and  great  deeds  seem  more 
real  to  me.    I  have  often  held  in  my  hand  a 
little  model  of-  the  Plymouth  Rock  which  a 
kind   gentleman  gave  me   at   Pilgrim   Hall, 
and  I  have  fingered  its  curves,  the  split  in 
the  centre  and  the  embossed  figures  "1620," 
and  turned  over  in  my  mind  all  that  I  knew 
about  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Pilgrims." 
The    ensuing   years    of    Miss    Keller's   life 
were  passed  at  the  Perkins  Institution,   at 
her  home  in  Alabama,   and  here  and  there 
as  the  guest  of  the  many  friends  she  rap- 
idly  made.     In   time   she   became  expert  in 
vocal   speech   and   in    lip-reading,    until    the 
world    of    her    interests    grew    much    wider 
than  that  of  the  average  person  in  full  pos- 
session   of    all    the    faculties.     In    1804    she 
began    to    study    at    the    Wright-Humason 
School   for   the   Deaf  in  New   York,  and   in 
1896,  always  under  the  loving  care  and  tui- 
tion of  Miss  Sullivan,  she  began  the  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  task  of  preparing  for 
Radcliffe  College.    "Each  day  Miss  Sullivan 
went  to  the  classes  with  me  and  spelled  into 
my  hand  with  infinite  patience  all  that  the 
teachers  said.     In  study  hours   she   had   to 
look  up  new  words  for  me  and  read  and  re- 
read   notes   and   books    I    did    not    have    in 
raised   print.     The   tedium  of  that   work   is 
hard  to  conceive.    Frau  Grote,  my  German 
teacher,    and    Mr.    Gilman,    the      principal, 
were   the   only  teachers   in    the   school   who 
learned  the  finger  alphabet  to  give  me  in- 
struction.   No  one  realized  more  fully  than 
dear  Prau  Grote  how  slow  and  inadequate 
her  spelling  was.    Nevertheless,  in  the  good- 
ness   of    her    heart   she    laboriously    spelled 
out  her   instructions  to   me   in    special   les- 
sons twice  a  week,  to  give  Miss  Sullivan  a 
little    rest.      But,     though    everybody    was 
kind  and  ready  to  help  us,   there  was  only 
one    hand    that    could    turn    drudgery    into 
pleasure."      Little   by   little,    all    her    disad- 
vantages were  overcome  and  in  the  fall  of 
1900  she  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
class  at  Radcliffe,   from   which  college   she 
is  to  be  graduated  in  1904.    Her  progress  dur- 
ing the  more  recent  years  of  her  education 
is  fairly  well  known  to  the  world,  although 
to  understand  it  fully  one   must  read  this 
intimate  record  of   her  own    life.      She   de- 
scribes with  a  loving  hand  her  experiences 
with  her  many  friends,  and  throughout  her 
entire  story  she  makes  it  clear  that  hers  is 
a  life  well  worth  the  living,  a  life  for  which 
none  need  pity  her. 

Into  the  letters  and  documents  which  the 
volume  contains  we  cannot  now  enter.  They 
may  well  be  left  to  the  study  and  apprecia- 
tion of  every  student  of  life  and  literature. 
Many  portraits  of  Miss  Keller  diversify  the 
pa^es  of  the  volume  and  it  is  completed 
witrK&iat  thing  of  great  rarity  in  modern 
books/Tfci^ood  index.  _jr^ 
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I  The  following  letter  by  Helen  Keller  Sbp-  ( 
pears  in  her  "Story  of  My  Life,"  just  pub- 
lished, and  shows  clearly  the  force  and 
indomitable  energy  which  have  enabled  her 
to  surmount  the  many  obstacles  in 
her  way  to  knowledge  and  intellect- 
ual achievements.  It  is  written  to  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Copeland,  and  pays  tribute  to 
his  talent  as  teacher  and  to  the  genius 
whereby  he  inspires  his  students  with 
his  own  enthusiasm  for  literature  and  lit- 
erary study.  "My  dear  Mr.  Copeland,"  she 
says,  "I  venture  to  write  to  you  because  I 
am  afraid  that  if  I  do  not  explain  why  I 
have  stopped  writing  themes,  you  will 
think  I  have  become  discouraged,  or  per- 
haps that  to  escape  criticism  I  have  beat 
a  cowardly  retreat  from  your  class.  Please 
do  not  think  either  of  these  very  unpleas- 
ant thoughts.  I  am  not  discouraged,  nor 
am  I  afraid.  I  am  confident  that  I  could 
go  on  writing  themes  like  those  I  have 
written,  and  I  suppose  I  should  get 
through  the  course  with  fairly  good  marks; 
but  this  sort  of  literary  patch  work  has 
lost  all  interest  for  me.  I  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  my  work;  but  I  never  knew 
what  my  difficulty  was  until  you  pointed 
it  out  to  me.  When  I  came  to  your  class 
last    October    I    was   trying-   with    all    rov 

|  might  to  be  like  everybody  else,  to  forget 
|  as  entirely  as  possible  my  limitations  and 
I  peculiar  environment.  Now,  however,  I 
see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  hitch  one's 
wagon  to  a  star  with  harness  that  does  not 
belong  to  it.  I  have  always  accepted  other 
people's  experiences  and  observations 
i  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
■worth  while  to  make  my  own  ob- 
servations and  to  describe  the  experi- 
ences peculiarly  my  own.  Henceforth  I 
am  resolved  to  be  myself,  to  live  my  own 
life  and  write  my  own  thoughts  when  I 
have  any.  When  I  have  written  something 
that  seems  to  be  fresh  and  spontaneous 
and  worthy  of  your  criticisms,  I  will  bring 
it  to  you,  if  I  may,  and  if  you  think  it 
good,  I  shall  be  happy;  but  if  your  verdict 
is  unfavorable,  I  shall  try  again  and  yet 
again  until  I  have  succeeded  in  pleasing 
you." 


^rv^Ofc^ 
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She  Is  Provided  For  Mainly  by  Henry  H. 
Rogers  of  New  York 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller's  story  of  her  life,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  how  this  remarkable  young 
woman,  with  her  no  le:s  remarkable  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  has  been  enabled  to  enter  Rad- 
cliffe  College  and  meet  the  unusual  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  instructing  one  v/ho 
is  both  blind  and  deaf.  During  the  life  of 
the  late  John  P.  Spaulding  of  Boston  her 
needs  and  education  were  largely  provided 
by  him,  but  since  his  death,  in  1896,  the 
honor  of  caring  for  her  has  been  transferred 
from  Boston  to  New  York.  For  the  past 
seven  years  Henry  H.  Rogers,  vice  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  has  furnished 
most  of  the  money  for  Miss  Keller's  sup- 
port. In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  per- 
manent fund,  held  in  trust  and  administered 
from  New  York,  which  yields  her  a  small 
income. 

The  book  which  has  just  been  published 
was  inspired  by  her  gratitude  for  those  who 
have  been  so  generous  towards  her.  It  is 
said  that  she  would  not  have  taken  the  time 
toprepareit,  inthemidstof  her  college  course, 
had  she  not  felt  impelled  to  do  something 
for  herself;  to  show  that  she  wishes  to  be 
self-supporting  as  largely  as  possible. 

Despite  the  recent  pictures  which  have 
appeared  in  New  York  papers  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler riding  a  bicycle,  she  has  not  taken  this 
form  of  exercise  for  some  years.  She  has, 
nevertheless,  a  tandem  bicycle,  which  she 
formerly  used  frequently.  It  was  given  to 
her  by  Colonel  A.  A.  Pop«,  at  a  time  when 
several  of  her  friends  were  anxious  to  pro- 
vide her  with  a  wheel.  In  her  book  is  a 
bright  and  interesting  letter  written  by  her 
to-  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  was  one  of 
this  company. 
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HELEN    KELLER. 


Some  Passages  from  the  Autobiography 
of  an  Extraordinary  Woman.* 

rr~  =?■ (JfVI   tedious   steps   of   the   pro- 

cess of  awakening  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  human  being  de- 
prived of  all  the  ordinary 
means  of  communic^MMWUh 

/    her    fellows    at     an;    age    so 

early  that  practically  no 
foundation  had  been  laid  by  normal  means 
—such  is  the  material  of  this  book  on  the 
life  of  Helen  Keller,  written  partly  by 
herself.  The  scientific  interest  of  the  pro- 
cess is  great,  both  in  itself  and  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  unconscious  and  un- 
observed processes  by  which  children  with 
all  their  senses  learn  the  same  things  that 
have  been  laboriously  acquired  by  this  girl, 
stricken  blind  and  deaf  before  she  was  two 
years  old.  The  human  interest  of  the  story 
is  hardly  less  great. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  at  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  In  1880.  The  Keller  family  is  of 
Swiss  descent.  "  My  grandmother  Keller,"  1 
she  writes.  "  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  j 
Lafayette's  aides,  Alexander  Moore,  and 
granddaughter  of  Alexander  Spotswood,  an 
early  Colonial  Governor  of  Virginia.  She 
was  also  a  second  cousin  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
My  father,  Arthur  H.  Keller,  was  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  Confederate  Army.''  Her 
mother's  family  was  of  Massachusetts 
descent,  and  related  to  that  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  When  Helen  was  nineteen 
months  old  a  fever  destroyed  both  sight 
and    hearing.      The    child     had     naturally 

•THE  STORY  OP  MY  LIFE.  By  Helen 
Keller.  With  her  Letters.  0887-1801  >  &c 
Edited  by  John  Albert  Macy.  Illustrated  New 
York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


learned  by  that  time  only  a  few  baby 
words.  These  few  faded  out  with  the  loss 
of  hearing:,  and  until  she  was  seven  she 
had  no  means  other  than  a  few  crude  signs 
of  making  known  her  wants  or  her 
thoughts,  if  she  had  any.  What  the  child 
grew  to  be  under  these  conditions  may  best 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statement 
of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  who,  in  Hel- 
en's seventh  year,  took  charge  of  her  edu- 
cation: 

She  has  tyrannized  over  everybody— her 
father,  her  mother,  the  servants,  the  little 
darkies  who  play  with  her.  *  *  *  Her 
table  manners  are  appalling.  She  puts  her 
hands  in  our  plates  and  helps  herself,  and 
when  the  dishes  are  passed,  she  grabs  them 
and  takes  out  whatever  she  wants.  This 
morning  I  would  not  let  her  put  her  hand 
in  my  plate.  She  persisted,  and  a  contest 
of  wills  followed.  Naturally  the  family 
was  much  disturbed  and  left  tue  room.  I 
locked  the  dining-room  door,  and  proceed- 
ed to  eat  my  breakfast,  though  the  food 
almost  choked  me.  Helen  was  lying  on 
the  floor,  kicking  and  screaming,  and  try- 
ing to  pull  my  chair  from  under  me.  She 
kept  this  up  for  half  an  hour,  then  she  got 
up  to  see  what  I  was  doing.  I  let  her  see 
that  I  was  eating,  but  did  not  let  her  put 
her  hand  in  the  plate.  She  pinched  me,  and 
I  slapped  her  every  time  she  did  it. 

Then  Miss  Sullivan  describes  how,  by 
force,  patience,  bribes  of  dolls  and  cake, 
she  made  the  wild  little  creature  obey  her, 
and  finally  won  her  confidence.  She  be- 
gan by  giving  her  pupil  a  doll  and  spell- 
ing the  word  in  her  hand  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet  over  and  over  again. 
The  child  repeated  the  sign  at  first  uncom- 
prehendingly,  but  gradually  associated  the 
finger  trick  with  the  toy.  At  that  time 
Helen  had  a  pet  dog.  Here,  according  to 
Miss  Sullivan,  is  what  happened  after  the 
doll    lesson: 

Helen  sat  down  by  the  dog  and  began 
to  manipulate  her  claws.  We  couldn't 
think  for  a  second  what  she  was  doing,  but 
when  we  saw  her  make  the  letters 
"  d-o-1-1  "  on  her  own  fingers,  we  knew 
that  she  was  trying  to  teach  Belle  to  spell. 

From  recognizing  the  sign  of  one  thing 
or  of  several  things  to  the  conception  that 
everything  had  a  sign  was  a  long  step,  but 
here  is  the  description  of  the  dawning— 
first  as  Miss  Sullivan  tells  it,  and  then  as 
Miss  Keller  herself  tells  it: 

"Mug"  and  "milk"  had  given  Helen 
m°re  trouble  than  all  the  rest  She  con" 
Si  ,«ih.e  ,nouns  wJth  the  verb  "drink" 
fehe  didn  t  know  the  word  for  "  drink,"  but 
went  through  the  pantomime  of  drinking 
whenever  she  spelled  "mug"  or  "  milk  " 
wSnt0m°^ir}g'  whiJe  she  was  washing  she 
whi,fdfcto  know  the  name  for  "water." 
When  she  wants  to  know  the  name  of  anv- 

lSSl£h«£°ln{8  t0^  a?d  pats  ^y  hand, 
about  ?di,nH?a;i;e'ru  an,d  thought  no  more 
aoout  it  until  after  breakfast.     Then  it  oc- 

Sewewor°d  TJiil  WUh  9%  help  ofthis 
iniTnn?  ?hi  ™lsht  succeed  in  straighten- 
??ntn,M«  'mug-milk"  difficulty:  We 
*ent  out  to  the  pump  house,   and  I  made 


Helen  hold  her  mug:  under  tne  spout  while 
I  pumped.  As  the  cold  water  gushed 
forth,  filling  the  mug,  I  spelled  "  w-a-t-e-r 
in  Helen's  free  hand.  The  word  coming 
so  close  upon  the  sensation  of  cold  water 
rushing  over  her  hand  seemed  to  startle 
her.  She  dropped  the  mug  and  stood  as 
one  transfixed.  A  new  light  came  into  her 
face.  She  spelled  "  water  "  several  times. 
Then  she  dropped  on  the  ground  and  asked 
for  its  name  and  pointed  to  the  pump  and 
the  trellis,  and  suddenly  turning  round  she 
asked  for  my  name.  All  the  way  back  to 
the  house  she  was  highly  excited,  and 
learned  the  name  of  every  object  she 
touched,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  she  had 
added  thirty  new  words  to  her  vocabulary. 

Miss  Keller  writes  of  the  same  episode 
thus: 

Some  one  was  drawing  water,  and  my 
teacher  placed  my  hand  under  the  spout. 
As  the  cool  stream  gushed  over  one  hand 
she  spelled  into  the  other  the  word 
"  water,"  first  slowly,  then  rapidly.  I 
stood  still,  my  whole  attention  fixed  upon 
the  motions  of  her  fingers.  Suddenly  I 
felt  a  misty  consciousness  as  of  something 
forgotten — a  thrill  of  returning  thought; 
and  somehow  the  mystery  of  language  was 
revealed  to  me.  I  knew  then  that 
M  w-a-t-e-r "  meant  the  wonderful  cool 
something  that  was  flowing  over  my  hand. 
That  living  word  awakened  my  soul,  gave 
it  light,  hope,  joy;  set  it  free! 

This  great  idea  once  gained,  the  succeed- 
ing steps  were  taken  with  less  trouble. 
Helen  learned  rapidly  to  read  and  write  as 
blind  folk  read  and  write.  The  teacher  was 
with  her  constantly,  and  they  lived  mostly 
out  of  doors,  using  everything  about  them 
as  the  subject  of  a  lesson: 

From  the  beginning  of  my  education,  Miss 
Sullivan  made  it  a  practice  to  speak  to  me 

as  she  would  speak  to  any  hearing  child; 
the  only  difference  was  that  she  spelled 
the  sentences  into  my  hand  instead  of 
speaking  them.  If  I  did  not  know  the 
words  and  idioms  necessary  to  express  my 
thoughts  she  supplied  them,  even  suggest- 
ing conversation  when  I  was  unable  to 
keep  up  my  end  of  the  dialogue.  One  day. 
Miss  Sullivan  tells  me,  I  pinned  the  word 
girl  "  on  my  pinafore,  and  stood  in  the 
wardrobe.  On  the  shelf  I  arranged  the 
words  "  is,"  "  in,"  "  wardrobe."  Nothing  i 
delighted  me  so  much  as  this  game.  My 
teacher  and  I  played  it  for  hours  at  a 
time.  Often  everything  in  the  room  was  I 
arranged  in  object  sentences. 

The  course  of  Helen  Keller's  education 
later  at  schools  for  the  blind  is  of  less 
scientific  interest,  because^lKji.uunditions 
at  this  stage  were  not  radically  different 
from  those  of  the  other  children.  Later, 
however,  she  conceived  a  violent  desire~to 
learn  to  speak,  and  the  success  she  has 
had  and  the  methods  followed  are  equally 
interesting.  She  has  now  learned  to  artic- 
ulate and  to  speak  after  a  mechanical 
fashion  not  only  English  but  French  and 
German. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  dumb- 


ness  was  due  purely  to  the  deafness  which 
prevented  the  child  from  hearing-  spoken 
sounds.  She  had  always  made  noises  with 
her  mouth— and,  Miss  Sullivan  says,  even 
retained  an  articulate  sign  for  water  when 
she  first  saw  her— an  articulate  sign  which 
remotely  resembled  the  word  water  dimly 
remembered  from  babyhood.  This  was, 
however,  her  only  spoken  sign.  Miss 
Keller  says,  speaking  of  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  who 
taught  her  to  speak: 

Miss  Fuller's  method  was  this:  She 
passed  my  hand  lightly  over  her  face,  and 
let  me  feel  the  position  of  her  tongue  and 
lips  when  she  made  a  sound.  I  was  eager 
to  imitate  every  motion,  and  in  an  hour 
had  learned  six  elements  of  speech— M,  P, 
A,  S,  T,  I.  Miss  Fuller  gave  me  eleven 
lessons  in  all.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
surprise  and  delight  I  felt  when  I  uttered 
my  first  connected  sentence,  "  It  is  warm." 
True,  they  were  broken  and  stammering 
syllables,  but  they  were  human  speech.  No 
deaf  child  who  has  earnestly  tried  to  speak 
tne  words  which  he  has  never  heard— to 
come  out  of  the  prison  of  silence,  where 
no  tone  of  love,  no  song  of  bird,  no  strain 
of  music  ever  pierces  the  stillness— can 
forget  the  thrill  of  surprise,  the  joy  of  dis- 
covery which  came  over  him  when  he 
uttered   his  first  word. 

So 'much  has  already  been  written  about 
this  remarkable  young  woman  and  her 
achievements  in  the  face  of  fearful  odds 
that  most  people  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  she  has  been  attending  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, and  studying  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  mathematics,  literature,  history— 
everything  that  other  people  study.  She 
confesses,  like  Dr.  Holmes,  that  she  doesn't 
like  mathematics.  Where  she  cannot  pro- 
vide herself  with  a  given  textbook  printed 
in  the  embossed  letters  used  by  the  blind, 
she  has  Miss  Sullivan  read  the  lesson  to 
her  in  finger  language.  In  class  her 
teacher  sits  beside  her  and  repeats  in  the 
same  finger  language  what  the  lecturer 
is  saying.     Miss  Keller  writes: 

In  this  respect,  I  do  not  think  I  am  much 
worse  off  than  the  girls  who  take  notes. 
If  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  mechan- 
ical process  of  hearing  and  putting  words 
on  paper  at  pell-mell  speed.  I  should  not 
think  one  could  pay  much  attention  to  the 
subject  under  consideration  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  presented.  I  cannot  make 
notes  during  lectures,  because  my  hands 
are    busy    listening.      Usually    I    jot    down 

what  I  can  remember  of  them  when  I  get 
home.  I  write  the  exercises,  daily  themes, 
criticisms,  and  hour  tests,  the  mid-year  and 
final  examinations  on  my  typewriter,  so 
that  the  professors  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  how  little  I  know.  When  1 
began  the  study  of  Latin  prosody  I  devised 
and  explained  to  my  professor  a  system  of 
signs  indicating  the  different  meters  and 
quantities. 


IN  REALM  OF  BOOKS 


Helen  Keller's  Animated  Story 
of  Her  Eife  Has  Pe- 
culiar Interest. 


REMARKABLY   WELL.  DONE 


i 


Growth   of  Her   Character  and 

Powers  Has  Suggestive  Value 

for  Educators. 


AN  AGREEABLE  surprise  awaits  those 
who  read  Helen  Keller's  book,  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  if  I  may  Judge  from 
my  own  experience  with  the  advance  sheets. 
Everybody  knows  that  Helen  Keller  is  the 
deaf  and  blind  young  woman  who  has  done 
some  wonderful  things  and  is  now  a  Junior 
in  Radcliffe  College,  but  few  will  expect  her 
autobiography  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
mildly  interesting  curiosity.  Here  is  where 
the  surprise  comes,  for  there  is  a  freshness, 
an  originality,  a  magnetism  about  this  cour- 
ageous young  woman's  book  that  is  as  fas- 
cinating as  the  best  fiction.  I  think  it  is  one 
Of  the  books  that  everybody  will  soon  be 
reading. 

Besides  her  autobiography  the  book  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  Miss  Keller's  letters 
and  a  supplementary  account  of  her  educa- 
tion, written  by  John  Albert  Macy.  Mr. 
Macy's  portion  of  the  volume  contains  many 
interesting   passages   from   the   reports  and 


letters  of  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  tne  nooie 
teacher  whose  life  work  has  been  to  release 
the  imprisoned  mind  of  the  afflicted  child. 
Well  may  Helen  Keller  say  of  Miss  Sullivan: 
"All  the  best  of  me  belongs  to  her;  there  is 
not  a  talent,  or  an  inspiration,  or  a  joy  in  me 
that  has  not  been  awakened  by  her  loving 
touch." 


The  fascination  of  Miss  Keller's  story  lies 
in  the  visible  unfolding  of  the  spirit  from  day 
to  day  and  from  year  to  year.     She  was  born 
in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and   at   the  age  of  19  months  was  stricken 
blind   and   deaf   and   dumb    by  illness.     She 
(became   strong  and  healthy,  but  her  vigor- 
ous spirit  dwelt  in  a  prison  house  almost  ut- 
terly inaccessible   to   human   love   or  intel- 
lectual stimulus.     As  the  yars  went  by  she 
became   practically   a  little    savage,    domi- 
nated more  and  more  by  fits  of  passion  and 
Violence.      The  face  of  the  child  at  the  age 
of   7,  as  shown  in  this  book,  was  hard  and 
almost  repellant.     The  transformation  that 
followed  Miss  Sullivan's  teaching  and  affec- 
tionate  comradeship  is  little  short  of  mar- 
velous.    The  moment  the  little  girl  got  hold 
of  language  and  began  to  think  and  to  love, 
her  face  became  softened  and  full  of  expres- 
sion, until  to-day  it  is  as  attractive  a  face  as 
one  could  ask  to  see. 

Miss  Keller  gives  a  perfectly  clear  account 
of  her  own  intellectual  awakening.  When 
Miss  Sullivan  first  undertook  her  task  this 
child  of  7  had  no  idea  of  a  word.  In  the 
earlier  lessons  she  learned  to  spell  simple 
words  on  her  fingers,  but  did  not  understand 
that  they  stood  for  anything.  Finally  one 
day  Miss  Sullivan  held  the  child's  hand  un- 
der the  flawing  pump  spout,  while  into  the 
other  hand  she  spelled  the  word  "water," 
slowly  at  first,  then  rapidly. 

"I  stood  still,"  says  Miss  Keller,  "my 
whole  attention  fixed  upon  the  motions  of 
her  fingers.  Suddenly  I  felt  a  misty  con- 
sciousness of  something  forgotten — a  thrill 
of  returning  thought,  and  somehow  the  mys- 
tery of  language  was  revealed  to  me.  I  knew 
then  that  'w-a-t-e-r'  meant  the  wonderful 
cool  somehtmg  that  flowed  over  my  hand. 
That  living  word  awakened  my  soul,  gave  it 
light,  hope,  joy,  set  it  free!" 


From  that  moment  she  was  eager  to  learn. 
Everything  had  a  name,  and  she  was  wild 
to  know  the  name  of  everything.  Within 
a  few  diay®  Miss  Sullivan  recorded  the 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  child's 
face.  Her  character  also  changed  rapidly, 
and  she  became  docile  and  loving. 

In  her  more  mature  years  somebody  asked 
her  to  'define  love,  and  she  replied:  "Why, 
bless  you,  that  is  easy;  it  is  what  everybody 
feels  for  everybody  else."  Would  that  the 
world  might  adopt  her  naive  definition!  To 
the  vivacity  and  courage  of  youth  Miss 
Keller  adds  a  pure  idealism  that  is  morally 
refreshing.  She  lives  in  a  world  of  her  own, 
where  she  has  developed  a  strong  character 
by  personal  struggle,  yet  has  happily  missed 


the  sordid  and  blighting  knowledge  that  em- 
bitters. She  has  read  the  best  books,  has 
communed  with  the  best  minds,  and  has  ac- 
quired an  excellent  literary  style  and  an 
optimistic  philosophy  of  her  own.  "Tolera- 
tion," she  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  "is  the 
greatest  gift  of  the  mind;  it  requires  the 
same  effort  of  the  mind  that  it  takes  to  bal- 
ance oneself  on  a  bicycle."  Her  beautiful 
character  is  a  lasting  monument  to  her 
teacher  and  a  valuable  study  for  educators. 

There  is  a  special  charm  in  her  frank  and 
modest  account  of  how  she  first  learned  to 
speak.  "I  shall  never  forget  the  surprise 
and  delight  I  felt,"  she  says,  "when  I  ut- 
tered my  n>st  connected  sentence,  'It  is 
warm.'  True,  they  were  broken  and  stam- 
mering syllables,  but  they  were  human 
speech.  My  soul,  conscious  of  new  strength, 
came  out  of  bondage  and  was  reaching 
through  those  broken  symbols  of  speech  to 
all  knowledge  and  all  faith.  *  *  *  'My  lit- 
fctle  sister  will  understand  me  now,'  was  a 
thought  stronger  than  all  obstacles.  I  used 
to  repeat  ecstatically,  'I  am  not  dumb  now."  " 
On  her  return  to  Tuscumbia,  after  this  new 
acquirement,  the  whole  family  was  awaiting 
her  at  the  railway  station. 

"My  eyes  fill  with  tears  now,"  she  writes, 
"as  I  think  how  my  mother  pressed  me 
close  to  her,  speechless  and  trembling  with 
delight,  taking  in  every  syllable  that  I  spoke, 
while  little  Mildred  seized  my  free  hand  and 
kissed  it  and  danced,  and  my  father  ex- 
pressed his  pride  and  affection  in  a  big 
silence." 

There  is  a  similar  example  of  touching 
simplicity  in  her  account  cf  her  first  visit 
to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  An  odor  of  print 
and  leather  told  her  that  the  room  was  full 
of  books,  and  she  reached  out  instinctively 
to  find  them.  Her  fingers  lighted  on  a  beau- 
tiful volume  of  Tennyson,  and  when  Miss 
Sullivan  told  her  what  the  book  was  sh<» 
began  to  recite: 

Break,  break,  break. 

On   thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  sea! 

"But  I  stopped  suddenly,"  she  adds.  "1 
i'elt  tears  on  toy  hand.  I  had  made  my  be- 
loved poet  weep,  and  I  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed." 

There  are  equally  interesting  accounts  of 
her  visits  to  Whittier,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Mark  Twain,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  Hutton  and  many  other  friends. 

Miss  Keller  visited  the  world's  fair  in  Chi- 
cago with  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and 
she  recalls  those  days  with  unmixed  delight. 
Mr.  Higinbotham  gave  her  permission  to 
touch  the  exhibits,  and  "with  an  eagerness 
as  insatiable  as  that  with  which  Pizarro 
seized  the  treasures  of  Peru,"  she  says,  "1 
took  in  the  glor  :h    wi,ii  my 'fin- 

gers. It  was  a  sort  of  tangible  kaleidoscope, 
this  white  city  of  the  West.  Everything 
fascinated  me,  especially  the  French 
bronzes." 


The  girl's  struggle  to  enter  college  is  de- 
eribed,  with  her  methods  of  study,  her  use 
>f  the  typewriter,  her  difficulties  with  mathe- 
matics, her  final  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 
She  entered  upon  her  college  career  with 
eagerness.  "Before  me  I  saw  a  new  world 
opening  in  beauty  and  light,"  she  records, 
'•and  I  felt  within  me  the  capacity  to  know 
all  things.  In  the  wonderland  of  mind  1  could 
be  as  free  as  another."  But  she  confesses 
that  she  has  discovered  disadvantages  in 
going  to  college.    She  says: 

The  disadvantage  I  felt  and  still  feel  most  is  lack 
f  time      I  us<  have  tim<  to  think,  to  reflect,  my 

mind  and  I.  We  would  sit  together  of  an  evening 
,nd  listen  to  the  inner  melodies  of  the  spirit,  which 
one  hears  only  in  leisure  moments  when  the  words  of 
some  love  :  poed  much  a  deep,  sweet  chord  in  the 
soul  that  until  then  had  been  silent.  But  in  college 
there  is  no  time  to  commune  with  one's  thoughts. 
One  goes  to  college  to  learn,  it  seems,  not  to  think. 

When  one  reads  hurriedly  and  nervously,  having  in 
mind  written  tests  and  examinations,  one's  brain 
becomes  Incumbered  with  a  lot  of  choice  bric-a-brac 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  little  use.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  my  mind  is  so  full  of  heterogeneous  matter 
that  I  almost  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  put  it  in 
order.  Whenever  I  enter  the  region  that  was  the 
kingdom  of  my  mind  I  feel  like  rtie  proverbial  bull  in 
the  china-shop.  A  thousand  odds  and  ends  of  knowl- 
edge come  crashing  about  my  head  like  hailstones, 
and  when  I  try  to  escape  them,  theme-goblins  and 
college  nixies  of  all  sorts  pursue  me,  until  I  wish — 
oh,  that  I  may  be  forgiven  the  wicked  wish — that  I 
rnitfht  smash  the  idols  1  came  to  worship. 

As  Mr.  Macy  remarks,  Miss  Keller  prob- 
ably does  not  mean  exactly  what  she  says  in 
this  outburst  of  junior  disillusionment,  for 
she  Is  certainly  grateful  to  the  friends  who 
have  enabled  her  to  go  to  college.  But  every 
college  graduate  will  confess  that  there  is  a 
large  degree  of  truth  In  her  indictment,  and 
that  the  disadvantages  she  has  discovered  in 
collegiate  cramming  are  by  no  means  fanci- 
ful or  peculiar  to  herself. 

There   is    not   space  here  to  tell  how  this 
blind  and  deaf  girl  goes  cycling  and  boating, 
what  books  she  has  read,  how  she  has  mas- 
tered French,  German  and  Latin  as  well  as 
English,    what  a   painful   struggle   she   has 
had  in  avoiding  unconscious  plagiarism  and 
the  like.     Nor  can  I  do  more  than  refer  to 
her    letters,   which   illustrate   so     well    the 
progressive     development     of     her     mental 
powers.     The  reader  will  find  the  whole  vol-1 
ume    of  440  pages  replete    with  interest  o 
many  kinds.     The  book  contains  many  ap 
propriate  illustrations. 

("The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Helen  Kelle 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.£ 
net.)  Edwin  L.  Shuman 
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IMPORTANT  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  discov- 
■1  erjes.are  reported  both  in  America  and  from  abroad. 
The  news  comes  from  Baltimore  of  the  discovery  (rap- 
idly progressing  from  the  experimental  stage)  of  an 
effective  serum  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cholera 
infantum  and  kindred  diseases,  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 

who   is   to   be   chief  of 
staff  of  the  new  Rocke- 
feller Institute  of  Medi- 
cal Research.    The  new 
treatment  originated  in 
the  Philippines.  No  less 
important  is  an  an- 
nouncement, published 
on  the  day  that  Helen 
Keller  made  her  impas- 
sioned   plea    before    a 
legislative  committee  in 
Boston    for   the   future 
of   the  educated  blind; 
a   French   surgeon   has 
devised  an  electric  ap- 
paratus which   he  says 
will    enable    the    blind 
to    see,    by    conveying 
images  directly  to  the 
brain,  independent  of  the  medium  of  the  eye.     The  ap- 
paratus is  being  perfected  in  Paris  by  Professor  Peter 
Stiens.     Physicians  assert  that  the  new  process  is  an 
elaboration  of  a  well-known  principle  that  by  contact 
of  certain  substances  with  nerve  centres  images  more 
or  less  defined  may  be  impressed  upon  the  brain. 


Helen  Keller 


MISS  KELLER'S  SUPPORT 


IS  PROVIDED  FOR  MAINLY  BY  H.  H.  ROGERS 


Cn  //tcT lobars  lij  TAVU.K* 
~UlLltv    AiLLi/x 


,„    connection   with    «he    publication   of 

ab  led  to  enter  Radcliffe  College  and  meet 
the   unusual  expenses  attendant  upon  in- 
tructing  one  who  is  both  Wind  «tnd  d; «£ 
Durlne  the  life  of  the  late  John- P.  bpauiu 
fng    of    Boston   her    needs    and    education 
were °  largely   provided  by  hlnj,  bu     -- 
his  death,  in  3896,  the  honor  of  canng ;toi 
her  has  been  transferred  from  Boston  to 
New    York.      For    the    past    seven    years 
Henry    H.    Rogers,    vice-president    of    the 
St'indard     Oil     Company,     has     furnished 
most  of  the  money  for  Miss  Keller's  sup- 
port.    In  addition  to   this,  there  Is  a   per- 
manent  fund,   held  in  trust  and  adminis- 
tered from  New  York,   which  yields  her  a 


,r>  II     \-rt/T\imi> 


-  Helen  Keller's  Life 

^Af^mS.  C.  Fairchild,  who 
i(»ntifubd  with  the  work 
TV>rky^tate  Library  fo 
Within  the  State,  has  sec 
the  kindness  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
advance  sheets  of  Helen  Keller's  auto- 
biography, which  is  to  be  printed  at 
once  in  embossed  type.  No  book  could 
be  more  interesting  and  encouraging  to 
blind  readers  tihan  the  fascinating  life 
story  of  this  wonderful  girl  who  has  ac- 
complished so  much  against  such  heavy 
odds,  and  who  but  a  few  days  ago<  made 
a  plea  before  a  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Legislature  for  State  aid 
for  the  unemployed  adult  blind,  who, 
•  ne  thinks,  should  be  trained  for  em- 
ployment which  thety  would  have  some 
reasonable  chance  of  securing  after  - 
wards1.  The  New  York  State  Library 
the   Blind   has   at  present    between 

)0  and   900  books  and  pieces  of  music 
different  systems  of  embossed  type 

hi  eh  it  circulates  entirely  free  of 
charge,  anywhere  in  the  State.  There 
is^tes-low  but,.*8teady  increase  in  the 
n  u  nrtoMnwtfE  'readers. 


Vcxo^O^^*-.^^. 


One  of  the  most  important  books  of 
the  week  without  doubt  is  "The  Story 
of  My  Life,"  by  Helen  Keller.  A  great 
'deal  of  the  material  used,  in  the  book 
has  been  brought  out  serially,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, the  publication  in  book  form 
is  worthy  of  note.  Helen  Keller  has 
never  ceased  to  interest  scientists  and 
(psychologists  since  her  remarkable  case 
first  became  known,  and  her  newly-ac- 
quired power  of  speech  is  only  another 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  development 
she  has  made.  Those  who  have  read 
her  story  will  recognize  something  more 
than  the  story  of  a  blind  deaf  mute.  It 
has  a  rare  literary  value  aside  from  all 
this.  Only  the  other  day  she  made  a 
speech  before  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature which  gave  another  view  of  her 
versatility.  She  made  an  appeal  for 
legislation  for  the  blind,  and  the  ap- 
peal that  quality  of  value  which 
did  not  depend  alone  on  her  own 
sightlessness.  When  one  stops  to 
think  that  this  girl  cannot  see  any- 
thing in  the  world  and  cannot  hear  a 
single  sound,  the  wonder  over  her  re- 
markable intellectuality  is  most  pro- 
found. 

At  the  present  time  Miss  Keller  is  an 
active  student  in  Radcliffe  college.  She 
spends  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day 
reading  and  studying  hard,  and,  now 
that  the  strain  of  her  first  college  work 
is  over,  she  is  in  first-rate  health  and 
spirits.  Her  powers  of  enjoyment  are 
most  marvelous  and  her.  eagerness  for 
study  is  the  cause  of  worry  on  the  part 
of  her  friends.  Her  autobiography  was 
brought  about  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  and 
John  Macey,  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Youth's  Companion.  Mr.  Macey  is  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
story  is  exactly  as  Miss  Keller  prepared 
and  approved  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  book  will  have  a  large  sale,  both 
because  of  the  value  of  the  book  and 
because  of  the  benefits  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler would  receive  through  a  handsome 
return  in  royalties. 


1  HELEN  KELLERS  STORY 
AS  TOLD  BY  HERSELF, 


v 


Supplemented  by  the  Narrative  of 
Her  Teacher— How   Her  Edu- 
cation Was  Conducted. 


SHE  LISTENS  WITH  HER  HANDS. 


I     kg 


An  Interesting  Esiample  of  What  Can 
Be  Done  for  Instruction  of  Blind  - 
Deaf — Patience  Is  Necessary 


It   is   a    little    difficult   to    decide   which   i 

the    most    interesting — Helen     Keller's     ow 

narrative,  as  told  in  her  book,  'The  Story  c 

My     Life,"   or     the     supplemental     accour 

given   by    her   teacher,   Miss    Anne    M.   Sull 

van,  who  has  been  her  constant  companio 

'  since  Helen  was  7  years  old.     Miss  Keller 

i  own  story  is  profoundly  interesting  and  a 

i  fecting,    for    the   joy   of   one   who   was   blii 

i  and   can   now   see  shines   through  its   page 

!  but  it  is  Miss  Sullivan  who  tells  us  how  th 

result   was  accomplished,   and,   viewed  fro: 

the  scientific  side,  it  is  her  narrative  whic 

is  really   the   most   important.     But   it   is 

mistake  to  disassociate  the  two  narrative 

really,    they   are   interdependent,      and     or 

should  be  read  with  the  other.     A  third  se( 

tion  of  the  book,  which  is  made  up  of  lettei 

written  by  Miss  Keller,  also  contains  mac 

curious  and   interesting  matters  relative   t 

the     education    of    this    remarkable    youn 

woman.  / 


HELEN  KELLER  TALKING  THROUGH  MISS  SULLIVAN  WITH  MR. 

JOSEPH  JEFFERSON. 

i       For    Helen    Keller    would    have    been    a 

|  unusual  person,  even  if  fate  had  permute- 

;  her  life  to  develop  as  do   the  lives  of  othe 
!  young  women  wh0  are  in  fuH  °^« 

,  all   their   senses.     This   book  makes   it   ver 

XHSE.'    Lt!at,She    iS     gifted    wilh    ^^ta 

V      frl  W   1Ch    W°v.Uld    llave      differentiate. 

W  fn Ti  m,°St    °ther    young    women.      Hej 

ove  for  books  would  have  carried  her  verj 

mein  !>f„thei  ""?*  of  ^ellectual  thieve 
S  sniti  nf  Se  Kas  .acco^Pl^hed  so  mucl 
in  spite  of  the  barriers  interposed  by  loss 
of  sigh  and  nearing  simply  points  the  waj 
to  vnat  she  might  have  done  had  her  od 
portumtics  been  of  the  normal  sort.  P 

wSSv  S-eS  pe70Dal  story  firtt  appeared 
and  is  now  T  °f-  /ne  leading  magazines, 
nnlL  \brOUffat  out  in  book  form  by 
Double-day,   Page   &  Co.     The  work  is  edited 

"ynuCmbe,A1nbperi  ^t'  *nd  is  ^^trated  w  tb 
a  number  of  portraits  of  Miss  Keller  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  (!)  Miss  Kel  er!s 
personal  narrative;  (2)  the  letters-  (3)  Miss 
fcullivan's  narrative,  made  up  from  her  let- 
ters and  reports.  The  book  should  have  a 
wide  circulation,  for  it  is  or-  of  the  most 
profoundly  interesting  human  documentsTha 
has  ever  been  published.  uujenis  tnat 

.h«Cieon  Kellcr  was  not  born  bli"d  and  deaf 
afflic  V'n  af^norma!,y  ^althy  child,  and  her 
*£e£      I,™6    UTn    her    as    th*    result    of 

vears  old  e"b,  WheUKShe  Was  near^  two 
t,  F  v  bhe  was  Dorn  June  27  1880  in 
ruscumbia,  a  little  town  in  Northern  Ala- 
bama, and  on  her  father's  side    her  'ancett?y 


is  Swiss.  It  seems  a  striking  coincidence 
that  one  of  her  Swiss  ancestors  should  have 
been  the  first  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  Zurich, 
and  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject.  The  ill- 
ness which  deprived  her  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing did  not  cripple  her  in  any  other  way 
and  she  grew  up  a  normally  healthy  and. 
strong  child,  living  mu^i'  out  of  doors,  and 
displaying  always  a  very  keen  intelligence. 
She  was  7  years  old  when  Miss  Anne  Mans- 
field Sullivan,  a  New  England  young  woman, 
came  to  be  her  teacher-  Miss.  Sullivan  had 
suffered  from  some  trouble  with  her  eyes, 
so  that  she  had  been  in  part  educated  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston; 
and  was  therefore  especially  well  qualified 
for  her  work.  She  went  to  the  Keller  home 
in  Alabama  and  took  charge  of  Helen,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  to  her 
skill  and  tact  that  the  world  was  opened  to 
her  pupil. 

Fingers  serve  for  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
deaf,  and  the  means  of  communication  is  by 
spelling  into  the  palm  of  the  hand-  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Miss  Sullivan  began,  and 
"d-o-1-1"  was  the  first  word  spelled  by  her 
teacher's  finger  tips  into  the  palm  of  her 
little  pupil's  hand,  accompanying  it  "*§th  the 
toy.  She  had  expected  to  find  a  pale,  deli- 
cate child,  but  instead  found  a  well  grown, 
robust  youngster,  who  was  everywhere,  who 
was  never  still,  and  whose  hands  were  for- 
ever searching  in  the  world  about  her.  She 
Was  quick-tempered,  willful  and* because  of 
her  infirmity  had  been,  through  mistaken 
sympathy,,  a' good  deal  spoiled.  Miss  Sulli- 
van's account  of  how  she  gradually  won  her 
way  into  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  child 
is  one  of  the  most  touching  portions  of  the 
narrative.  She  had  been  teaching  Helen  for 
some  Aveeks,  spelling  words  into  th^  palm 
of  her  hand,  before  the  key  was  found,  and 
that  discovery  came,  when  Helen  suddenly 
realized  that  there  was  a  name  for  every- 
thing. It  was  like  the  revelation  of  a  new 
world,  and  thereafter  her  progress  was  rapid. 
There  was  something  wonderfully  pathetic 
in  the  passionate  eagerness  with  which  she 
sought  to  learn. 

There  were  no  regular  lessons  in*  these 
early  days  of  Miss  Sullivan's  teaching.  The 
whole  day  was  lesson  time,  for  Helen  was 
so  eager  to  learn  the  names  of  things,  so 
anxious  to  talk,  to  communicate  with  those 
about  her,  that  the  instruction,  in  some 
orm,  seemed  to  go  on  continually.  It  is  very 
ipparent  from  Miss  Sullivan's  narrative 
hat  she  was  an  ideal  instructor.  Helen's 
irst    uses    of    words    in    combining    them    in 


s  reminded  one  of  the  efforts  of  a 
3  year"  old  child,  but  her  progress  was  a 
good  deal  more  rapid.  Her  methods  of  help- 
ing out  her  meanings  with  gestures  and 
signs  illustrates  the  quickness  and  alert- 
nes  of  her  mind.  It  was  in  March,  1887, 
that  her  teacher  began  her  work,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  following  September  her 
pupil  had  a  vocabulary  of  six  hundred  words. 
Not  always  did  she  use  them  correctly,  but 
as  Miss  Sullivan  says  in  one  of  her  letters, 
"she  has  the  true  language  impulse,  and 
shows  great  fertility  of  resource  in  making 
the  words  at  her  command  convey  her  mean- 
ing." 

Very  soon  she  began  to  learn  to  read  with 
raised  letters  and  braille  point.  She  was 
taken  to  Boston,  where  her  instruction  was 
continued;  later,  she  attended  school  in  New 
York,  where  she  was  trained  in  reading  a 
person's  speech  'by  resting  her  fingers  on 
their  lips  as  they  speak,  and  in  voice  cul- 
ture. This  has  been  the  most  difficult  por- 
tion of  her  training,  and  while  she  has 
learned  to  use  the  organs  of  articulation,  her 
speech  is  still  defective  in  intonation.  The 
idea  that  a  young  woman  absolutely  blind 
and  deaf  should  contemplate  a  college  course 
seems  very  strange,  but  that  is  just  what  j 
Miss  Keller  undertook,  and  she  carried  her 
point  of  preparing  for  and  entering  Radcliffe  ' 
College,  in  Cambridge,  in  the  fall  of  1900. 
She  means  to  go  through  the  whole  course, 
and  to  win  a  degree.  That  she  will  achieve  j 
her  ambition  seems  entirely  likely.  How  the 
difficulties  of  one  in  her  position  are  met  I 
and  surmounted  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
interesting    portions    of    the    book. 

0,ne  thing  that  has  favored  Miss  Keller, 
is  her  robust  constitution.  She  is  tall  and 
strongly  built  and  has  always  had  good 
health.  "She  seems  more  nervous  than  she 
really  is,  because  she  expresses  more  with 
her  hands  than  do  most  English  speaking 
people.  One  reason  for  this  habit  of  ges- 
ture is  that  her  hands  have  been  so  long 
her  instruments  of  ceiximunication  that  they 
have  taken  to  themselves  the  quick  shiftings 
of  the  eye,  and  express  some  of  the  things 
that  we  say  in  a  glance.     *    *    * 

Miss  Keller  uses  a  typewriter  and  a  ma- 
chine for  printing  the  braille  point  charac- 
ters. She  uses  these  tools  a  great  deal  in 
her  studies.  While  she  cannot  hear  a 
sound,  in  the  ordinary  sei.se  of  hearing  she 
is  able  to  feel  music,  as  it  were,  and  in  one 
of  her  letters  describes  her  delight  in  hear- 
ing the  great  organ  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church.  New  York,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  it  was  played  for  her  benefit.  In  de- 
scribing her  sensations  she  savs:  "I  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  where  the  vibra- 
tions from  the  great  organ  were  strongest 
and  I  felt  the  mighty  waves  of  sound  beat 
against  me,  as  the  great  billows  beat  against 
a   Jittle  ship  at  sea." 


The  reader  should  not  skip  the  letters, 
for  they  give  glimpses  of  this  wonderful 
young  women's  mind  th.-t  fire  illuminating. 
In  spite  of  her  physical  limitations,  Miss 
Keller  evidently  finds  life  very  full  and  in- 
teresting, and  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  her 
knowledge  of  it  has  boon  derived  through 
the  imoressions  conveyed  to  her  by  others, 
and  not  from  visual  observation  or  hearing, 
she  scorns  to  have  very  accurate  ideas.  She  , 
presents  a  singular  study  of  one  who  has  J 
been  shielded  from  knewledge  of  evil,  whose  I 
mind  has  received  its  impressions  from  the 
best  thought  of  the  noblest  intelligences 
expressed  in  literatures,  and  who  has  re- 
ceived from  those  about  her  only  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  greatest  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. Yet  there  is  Dothing  abnormal 
about  her  development;  she  is  healthy  mind- 
ed; with  no  trace  of  morbidity,  a  whole- 
some, hearty,  healthy  intelligence,  dwelling 
in  an  idea1  world.  Not  less  wonderful  than 
her  attainments  is  the  genius  of  the  teacher 
who  has  made  it  all  possible.     ($1.5Jj^T^^\ 
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books  of  the  year  will  be  so  excep- 
and  absorbing  In  their  interest  U 
The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Helen  Kelleu 
This  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  who  heais 
with  her  fingers,  and  sees  with  her  soul, 
and  has  even  learned  to  speak,  is  the  far- 
thest advance  made  in  the  way  which  Dr 
Hov\e  began  with  Laura  Bridgman,  70 
years  ago,  and  the  story  as  the  public  have 
become  acquainted  with  it  in  the  course  of 
the  last  10  years  is  a  miracle  of  human 
capacity  and  of  unwearied  patience  which 
Wlong  to  the  girl  herself  and  to  her  ex- 
traordinary teacher,  Miss  Anne  Mansfield 
Sullivan,— but  for  whose  help  this  most  in- 
teresting personage  would  have  had  no 
place  among  the  records  of  human  achieve- 
ment, and  none  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
who  have  learned  to  see  in  her  the  exqui- 
site possibilities  of  the  human  soul  devel- 
oped under  the  extreme  disadvantages  of  a 
defective  physical  organism.  To  be  shut  up 
from  sight,  speech  and  hearing  altogether 
would  seem  to  bar  all  progress,  and  reduce 
the  victim  of  such  a  fate  to  a  mere  vegeta- 
tive and  obnoxious  existence.  Yet  Helen 
Keller,  deprived  by  sickness  when  only  19 
months  old, — an  age  when  there  has  been 
little  depaxture  from  the  pretty  kittenism 
of  infancy, — has  become  a  young  woman 
of  remarkable  intellectual  and  spiritual 
qualities.  She  owes  this  to  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  was  born  in  this  city  in  1866,  and  be- 
came almost  wholly  blind  when  a  child, 
but  in  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
at  South  Boston  she  was  taught,  and  re- 

f joined  her  sight,  though  not  perfectly.  In 
866  she  was  graduated  from  the  institu- 
tion, and  was  recommended  by  Dr  Anagnos 
to  Capt  Keller,  the  father  of  Helen,  as  the 
proper  teacher  for  his  child.  Miss  Sullivan 
had  lived  during  the  six  years  of  her  school 
life  in  the  house  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  she  improved  upon  the  knowledge  she 
gained  by  contact  with  so  vivid  a  creature 
as  the  little  Helen.  But  she  was  virtually 
an  independent  venturer  in  a  field  un- 
trod,  for  nothing  like  Helen  Keller's  case 
had  before  been  submitted  to  teaching.  It 
seems  quite  clear  that  this  extraordinary 
woman  devised  her  own  methods  to  a  large 
extent,  and  that  her  intimate  human  sym- 
pathy made  them  effective.  She  is  the  cor- 
dial center  of  the  story  of  Helen  Keller's 
education. 

"The  Story  of  My  Life"  is  very  attrac- 
tive, and  charms  from  the  first.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  singularly  literary'  style,  but  lot 
it  be  remembered  that  Helen  Keller  has 
never  read  newspapers  or  tho  cheap  books 
of  the  day;  Miss  Sullivan  bad  a  natural 
taste  that  gave  her  nothing  but  excellent 


writing  or  me  nest  autnors.  fcne  was  ored 
in  true  literature,  and  she  uses  its  lan- 
guage. There  is  evidence  enough,  more- 
over, that  she  has  made  good  language  her 
own.  It  is  often  formal;  it  is  sometimes 
stiff;  but  it  is  honest  writing  in  a  high 
vein.  In  this  account  of  hers,  which  oc- 
cupies 140  pages  of  the  book  of  over 
400  pages,  she  manifests  many  things 
which  are  left  out  of  most  biographies, — 
for  example,  the  value  the  sense  of  smell 
was  to  her,  after  the  sickness  which  made 
her  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  She  remem- 
bers the  scent  of  the  box  hedges,  the  vio- 
lets and  the  lilies,  the  roses  and  so  on, 
during  those  19  months  when  she  "caught 
glimpses  of  broad  green  fields,  a  luminous 
sky.  trees  and  flowers  which  the  darkness 
that  followed  could  not  wholly  blot  out.'' 
The  notes  of  smell  often  recur,  as  when 
"I  became  aware  of  a  wonderful  subtle 
fragrance  in  the  air.  'What  is  if?'  I  asked, 
and  the  next  minute  I  recognized  the  odor 
of  the  mimosa  blossoms."  Persimmons 
she  did  not  eat,  "but  I  loved  their  fra- 
grance." Constantly  in  her  letters  she 
touches  on  the  influence  of  fragrances, 
when  in  her  Alabama  home,  jasmine,  helio- 
trope and  rose;  when  at  the  shore  the  tang 
of  the  salt  air;  and  so  on.  It  is  told  us 
that  she  dwells  in  late  years  less  on  the 
sense  of  smell,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all,  and  still  must  minister 
to  her  comfort. 

Helen's;  description  of  her  hampered 
childhood  is  of  marvelous  interest.  She 
relates  how  she  flew  into  passion  when  she- 
could  not  be  understood,  how  she  played 
naughty  pranks,  and  what  hopeless  rages 
she  suffered  and  made  others  suffer,  until 
it  was  decided  that  she  should  be  taught. 
Her  teacher  was  sent  to  her  from  the  Per- 
kins institution,  and  her  father  was  for- 
tunately able  to  begin  her  education  with 
Miss  Sullivan,  when  she  was  nearly  seven 
years  old.  Then,  little  by  little,  she  began 
to  know,— it  was  her  soul's  awakening. 
Miss  Sullivan  taught  her  from  Nature,  and 
with  a  genius  that  was  magical.  "From  the 
beginning  of  my  education  Miss  Sullivan 
made  it.  a  practice  to  speak  to  mo  as  she 
would  speak  to  any  hearing  child;  the  only 
difference  was  that  she  spelled  the  sen- 
tences into  my  hand  instead  of  speaking 

them."  Miss  Sullivan  has  elsewhere  ex- 
plained that  she  knew  that  words  alone 
were  poor  stuff  and  that,  the  sentence 
was  the  unit  of  language. ---as  the  modern 
system  holds.  So  that  Helen  Keller  had 
not  to  strive  with  meaningless  spellings  of 
separate  words.  Her  soul  grew  in  weeks 
with  such  a  teacher  faster  than  with  vears 
under   a  routinist.   As  Helen   writes:' 


My  teacher  is  so  near  to  me  that  I  scarcely 
think  of  rovself  apart  from  her.  How  much 
of  mr  delight  In  beautiful  things  is  innate, 
and  how  much  is  due  to  her  influence,  T  can 
never  tell.  I  feel  that  her  being  is  insepar- 
able from  mv  own.  and  that  the  footsteps  Of 
mv  life  are  in  hers.  All  the  best  of  me  be- 
longs to  her,— there  is  not  a  talent,  or  an  in- 
spiration, or  a  joy.  that  has  not  been  awak- 
ened by  her  loving  touch. 

How  she  has  studied  at  Radeliffe  in  these 
later  years  is  but  the  outcome  of  her  stud- 
ies at  Arthur  Oilman's  school  at  Cambridge 
and  with  Merton  Keith  as  tutor  in  the 
same  town.  .She  has  been  through  the  usual 
follies  of  compelling  minds  to  work  in 
mathematics  which  are  not  fitted  for  that 
line  of  work.  The  fetich  of  which  Charles 
Francis  Adams  wrote  so  sharply  years  ago 
is  still  a  fetich.  Of  what  possible  use  was 
■it  that  Helen  Keller,  or  any  other  person 
not  gifted  that  way,  should  study  algebra 
and  geometry?  By  this  requirement  ail  edu- 
cational schemes  are  stultified,  Helen  made 
Greek  and  Latin,  French  and  German, 
English  composition  and  literature,  of  some 
consequence  to  her.  She  gives  a  perfectly 
simple  and  unemotional  account  of  the*dif- 
tioulties  she  has  to  encounter  in  her  college 
studies.  Just  think  of  them.  All  the  pro- 
fessor's lectures  have  to  be  spelled  into 
her  hand— a  system  which  is  explained 
here;  she  cannot  make  notes  because  her 
hands  "are  busy  listening";  she  jots  down 
what  she  can  remember 'when  she  gets 
home.  "I  write  the  exercises,  daily  themes, 
criticisms  and  hour  tests,  the  mid-year  and 
final  examinations,  on  my  typewriter,  so 
that  the  professors  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  how  little  I  know."  She  adds 
here:  "When  I  began  the  study  of  Latin 
prosody,  I  devised  and  explained  to  my  pro- 
fessor a  system  of  signs  indicating  the  dif- 
ferent meters  and  quantities."  She  finds 
very  few  text-books  printed  for  the  blind, 
of  course,  though  there  are  friends  that 
help  her  to  such  as  are  published. 

Miss  Keller  relates  with  entire  simplici- 
ty and  sweetness  her  acquaintance  with 
persons  of  note  who  have  been  led  to  seek 
her  or  whom  she  has  been  brought  to  see 
because  of  her  privation.  She  has  been  a 
greatly  favored  young  woman,  for  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  Dr  Holmes,  Whittier,  Mark 
Twain,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Laurence 
tlutton  and  Joseph  Jefferson  have  been  her 
friends,  to  whom  she  wrote  and  from  whom 
she  received  letters.  Bishop  Brooks  she 
deeply  loved,  and  in  respect  to  this  friend- 
ship, as  to  others,  her  letters,  which  occupy 
another  140  pages,  are  full  of  information  • 
I  nose  letters  begin  when  she  was  less  than 
I  seven  years  old,  and  show  plainlv  the  grad- 
;  ual  development  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Her  letters  of  1891  and  thereafter 
are  beautifully  written.  At  11  years  of  age 
!  she  wrote  with  a  true  seuse*  of  literarv 
value,  and  with  a  personal,  individual 
touch  as  well  that  cannot  be  disputed 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  space 
has  been  spent  in  the  autobiography  and 
other  parts  of  the  book  on  the  silly  charge 
that  Helen  Keller  stole  a  pretty  little 
fable  called  "The  Frost  King."  The  ex- 
planation is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  in- 
cidents of  unconscious  memory  like  to  this 
are  not  at  all  uncommon.  It  must  be  said 
that  this  particular  little  story  was  much 
improved  in  Helen  Keller's  version.  We 
remember  that  a  score  of  years  ago  a  prom- 
inent minister  of  the  gospel  reproduced  as 
his  own,  and  not  in  an  abridged  form,  but 
word  for  word  in  a  sermon  well  known  and 
in  print,  and  then  was  excused  on  the  plea 
of  unconscious  cerebration.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  find  this  rift  of  unpleasantness  in 
the  story  of  Helen  Keller.  She  is  honest 
and  true;  and,  thank  goodness,  she  has  a 
line  sense  of  humor  and  a  delicious  play- 
fulness, as  well  as  a  brigfot  and  happy  love 
of  Nature  which  is  invaluable  to  one  in 
h#r  place. 

The  "supplementary  account,"  by  John 
Albert  Macy,  embracing  passages  from  the 
reports    and   letters   of  her   teacher,    Miss 

Sullivan,  occupies  160  pages.  It  is  full  of 
interest.  The  writer  says:  "What  is  re- 
markable in  her  career  is  already  accom- 
plished, and  whatever  she  may  do  in  the 
future  will  be  but  a  relatively  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  success  which  distinguishes  her 
now."  She  is  a  phenomenon,  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  she  is  also  a  very  charming  and 
in  a  degree  a  mysterious  personality.  All 
human  beings  are  mysteries,  but  this  one, 
shut  and  locked  tight  in  privation  as  she 
seemed,  has  had  the  great  fortune  to  be 
led  into  a  light  of  life,  which  she  can  enjoy 
and  which  she  can  describe  to  others.  She 
is  and  often  will  be  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  Laura  Bridgman,  but  in  respect 
to  personal  quality,  there  is  no  likeness  or 
equality.  Dr  Howe  brought  forward  to 
noteworthy  proficiency  a  plain-featured, 
commonplace,  pious  'woman;  Miss  Keller 
is  a  vivid,  spontaneous,  ardent  spirit,  with 
a  sweet  countenance.  The  book  contains 
several  portraits  (of  which  we  reproduce 
an  interesting  group),  and  other  illustra- 
tions; and  is  dedicated  to  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell.  The  frontispiece  represents 
Helen  at  15  years  old  with  her  teacher, 
-Miss  Sullivan. 
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,HELEN    KELLER 

EXPLAINS  HOW    SHE 

UNKNOWINGLY 
PLAGIARIZED 

Unconsciously  absorbed  the  very 
words  of  a  fairy  tale  written  before 
she  was  born  and  read  to  her  when 
she  first  learned  to  talk — Lay  dor- 
mant in  her  mind  for  years — Then 
unwittingly  she  wrote  them  down 
as  her  own  in  the  story,  of  "The 
Frost  King." 
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HELEKT^ 

/AS  Helen  Keller  guilty  of  plagiarism  in  certain  of  the  most  notewor 
of  her  waitings? 
Thousands  01  sincere  admirers  have  marvelled  at  the  achievements  ol 
this  ibrave  girl,  who,  though  deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  heartB 
since  she  was  eighteen  months  old,  has  fought  her  way  to  an  honorable ,plail 
,n  Radeliffe  College,  whore  she  is  now  a  memijor  of  the  junior  class.  Few  of  H 
hosts  of  admirers  know  that  such  a  charge  was  ever  brought  against  her.  Thj 
Herald  to-day  in  presenting  the  story  gives  it  wide  publicity  for  the  first  time.  ' 
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HELEN"  J 

"Kelletb^I 

OF  ^TEIVEM 


In  her  hook,   "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  re- 
cently published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
■Miss     Keller     tells     in    detail    of    many    of 
her   trials  and   difficulties,   of  which  hereto- 
fore   little    or   nothing   has   been    known   by 
the  reading  public. 
:.     Probably  none    of   these    is   of  greater   in- 
terest   than   that   which   is   referred     to     as 
"The   Frost.   King   incident."     Because    of   it ; 
•Miss  Keller,    whom    all   her  devoted   friends 
have   regarded    as   the   very    embodiment   of 
purity  of  heart  and  simple  truthfulnes 

ler  a    cloud    of   suspicion.     She  and   Miss 
-Annip      .Mansfield      Sullivan,      the      faithful 
teacher    who  had  freed- her  child  mind  from 
;  darkness   seemingly  impenetrable,   were   ac- 
cused   of    plagiarism    and    deliberate    decep- 
tion.    The  incident  occurred  ten  years   ago. 
Among    specialists     who    devote    their    lives 
to  the   instruction  of   the  blind  and  deaf  it 
"was  eagerly  discussed  at  that  time,  though 
the  echoes  of  the  controversy  hardly  found 
their  way  outside   the  walls   of  the  institu- 
tions. 

.Unfortunately,  -"'The  Frost  King  incident" 
■was  the  means  of  alienating  from  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  her  teacher  the  almost  fatherly  con- 
fidence  and  affection  of  her  earliest  patron 
.and  preceptor,  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of 
the  famaus  Perkins  Institution   and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Bos- 
ton.    Mr.   Anagnos  is  the   son-in-law  of  the 
Into  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  was  the 
-instructor  of  the   famous   Laura  Bridgman. 
Laura    had    been    educated    in    the    Perkins 
school,    and   on  the   death  of  Dr.    Howe   Mr. 
Anagnos,    a   scholarly    man   of   Greek   birth, 
.succeeded    him   in    the    management    of   the 
institution.     It   was  Mr.    Anagnos   who   first 
interested    himself    professionally    in    Helen 
Keller.     It  was  he  who  selected  for  her  Miss 
]  Sullivan  and  prepared  the  latter  for  her  task 
.of  lifting  -the  veil  from  the  child's  mind.     It 
-was  he  who  loved  Helen  Keller  almost  as  one 
of  his  own  blood.     It  was  'to   him  that  she 
wrote  hei  t.  letters,  when  she  had  first 

begun  to  master  the  mysteries  of  words  as 
.the  vehicles  of  thought,  and  long  before  her' 
'precocity  had  won  her  such  Valued  friends  as 
.John    Gremloaf    Whittier,    W.    D.     Howells, 
ard  .    Everett      Hale,      Bi'sh  illips 

.Brooks,  .  Mark  Twain  and  Oliver  Wendell, 
Holmes.  And  it  is  to  Mr.  Anagnos  that  Miss  : 
Keller,  now  twenty-two  ;, -ears  old,  refers  \ 
-•sadly  in  her  recehtt  autobiography  ,  when  she 
says:— "All  the  friends  whom  1  loved  best/ 
except  one,  have  remained  my  own  to  the 
present  time." 
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ER  OWN  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  INCIDENT 


With  brief  excisions  this  Is  Miss  Keller's 
account  of  the  incident  as  published  in  her 
story  of  her  life:— "The  winter  of  1892  was 
"darkened  by  the  one  cloud  in  my  childhood's 
bright  sky.  Joy  deserted  my  heart,  and  for 
a  long,  long  time  I  lived  in  doubt,  anxiety 
and  fear.  Books  lost  their  charm  for  me, 
^and  even  now  the  thought  of  those  dreadful 
days  chills  my  heart.  A  little  story  called 
'The  Frost  King,'  which  I  wrote  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Anagrios,  was  at  the  root  of  the 
, -trouble. 

"I  wrote  the  story  when  I  was  at  home 
•(Tuscumbia,  Ala.),  the  autumn  after  I  1  ad 
learned  to  speak.  We  had  stayed  up  at  Fern 
Quarry  later  than  usual.  While  we  were 
there  Miss  Sullivan  had  described  to  me  the 
"beauties  of  the  late  foliage  and  it  sterns 
that  her  description  revived  the  memory  of 
a  story  which  must  have  been  read  to  me 
and  which  I  must  have  unconsciously  re- 
tained. I  thought  then  that  I  was  'making 
up  a  story,'  as  children  say.  and  I  eagerly 
'pat  down  to  write  it  before  the  ideas  should 
slip  from  me.  Words  and  images  came  trip- 
-p-ing  to  my  linger  ends  and  as  1  thought  out 
sentence  after  sentence  I  wrote  them  on  my 
braille  slate. 


THE 

KEIXER- 

HQMEvTXEAl> 


'    "Now,    if   Words   and   images   come    to   me 

•without  effort   it   is  a  pretty   sure   sign   that 

;.they  are  not  the  offspring-  of  my  own  mind, 

tymt  stray  waifs  that  1  regretfully  dismiss.  At 

that  time   I    eagerly   absorbed   everything   I 

'fread   without   a    thought  of  authorship,   and 

even    now    I    cannot    be    quite    sure    of    the 

"boundary  line  between  my  ideas  and  those  I 

find   in  books.    1  suppose  that  is  because  so 

.  many  of  my  impressions  come  to  me  through 

Hhe  medium  of  other's  eyes  and  ears. 

"When    the    story   was    finished     I   read   it 

to  my  teacher    and  I  recall  now   vividly  the 

..pleasure    I    felt   in    the   more    beautiful   pas- 

'sages.     At  dinner  it  was  read  to  the  assem- 

"bled     family,    who   were     surprised     that     I 

could  write  so  well.    Some  one  asked  me  if  I 

had  read  it  in  a.  book. 

"This  question  surprised  me  very  much, 
for  I  had  not  the  faintest  recollection  of 
having  had  it  read  to  me.  1  spoke  up  and 
eaid,  'Oh,  no;  it  is  my  story,  and  I  hava 
written   it  for  Mr.   Anagnos.' 

"Accordingly,  I  copied  the  story  and  sent 
it  to  him  for  his  birthday.  It  was  suggested 
that  I  should  change  the  title  from  Au- 
tumn Leaves'  to  'The  Frost  King,'  Which  I 
did.  I  carried  the  little  story  to  the  post  of- 
fice myself,  feeling  as  if  I  were  walking  en 
air.  I  little  dreamed  how  cruelly  I  shouid 
pay   for  that  birthday  gift. 

"Mr.  Anagnos  was  delighted  with  'The 
Frost  King'  and  published  it  in  one  Of  the 
Perkins  Institution  reports.  This  was  the 
pinnacle  of  my  happiness,  from  which  1  was 
in  a  little  while  dashed  to  the  earth.  I  had 
been  in  Boston  only  a  short  time  when  It 
was  discovered  that  a  story  similar  to  'The 
Frost  King,'  called  'The  Frost  Fairies,'  by 
Miss  Margaret.  T.  Canby,  had  appeared  be- 
fore J  was  born  in  a  book  called  'Birdie  and 
His  Fairy  Friends.' 

"The  two  stories  were  so  much  alike  m 
thought  and  language  that  it  was  evident 
Miss  Canby 's  story  had  been  read  to  me  and 
that  mine  was— a  plagiarism. 

Difficult  to   Understand 

"It  was  difficult  to  make  me  understand 
this;  but  when  I  did  understand  1  was  aston- 
ished and  grieved.  No  child  ever  drank  more 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  than  I  did.  I 
had  disgraced  myself.  I  had  brought  suspi- 
cion upon  those  I  loved  best.  And,  yet,  how 
could  it  possibly  have  happened?  I  racked 
my  brain  until  T  was  weary  to  recall  any- 
thing about  the  frost  that  I  had  read  before 
I  wrote  'The  Frost  King.' 

"At  first  Mr.  Anagnos,  though'  deeply 
troubled,  seemed  to  believe  me.  He  was  un- 
-usually  tender  and  kind  to  me  and  for  a  brief 
space,  the  shadow  lifted.  To  please  him  I 
tried  not  to  be  unhappy  and  to  make  myself 
.as  pretty  as  possible  for  the  celebration  of 
"Washington's  Birthday,  which  took  place 
*sery  soon  after  I  received  the  sad  news.' 
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"The  night  before  the  celebration  one  — 
the  teacher?  of  the  institution  had  asked  me 
a  question  connected  with  'The  Frost  King-,' 
and  I  was  telling  her  that  Miss  Sullivan  had 
taiked  to  me  about  Jack  Frost  and  his  won- 
derful works-.  '  Something  I  said  made  her 
think  she  detected  in  my  words  a  confession 
that  I  did  remember  Miss  Canby's  story  of 
'The  Frost  Fairies,'  and  she  laid  her  conclu- 
sions before  Mr.  Anagnos.  although  I  had 
told  her  most  emphatically  that  she  was  mis- 
taken. 

"Mr.    Anagnos.    who    loved    me    tenderly, 
thinking-  thnt  he  had  bpen  deceived,  turned  a  | 
deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  love  and  inno- 
cence.    He    believed,    or   at   least   suspected, 
that   Miss    Sullivan    and    T    had   deliberately  | 
stolen   the    bright   thoughts   of   another   and 
imposed  them  on  him  to  win  his  admiration. 
I   was  brought   before  a  court  of  investiga- 
tion,  composed   of  the   teachers  and  officers 
of    the    institution,    and    Miss    Sullivan    was 
asked  to  leave  me.     Then  I  was  questioned  ; 
and   cross-questioned   with   what  seemed   to 
me    a    determination    on    the    part    of    my 
judges   to    force    me   to   acknowledge   that  I  | 
remembered  having  had  'The  Frost  Fairies' 
read  to  me. 

"I  felt  In  every  question  the  doubt  'and 
suspicion  that  were  in  their  minds,  and  I 
felt,  too.  that  a  loved  friend  was  looking 
at  me  reproachfully,  although  I  could  not 
have  put  all  this  into  words. 


"Miss  Sullivan  had  never  heard  of  'The 
Frost  Fairies'  or  of  the  book  in  which  it 
was  published.  With  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  she  investigated 
the  matter  carefully  and  at  last  it  came 
out  that  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Hopkins  had  a  copy 
of  Miss  Caaby's  'Birdie  and  His  Friends'  in 
1888,  the  year  that  we  spent  th©  summer 
with  her  at  Brewster." 

P;i  cally  it  should  be  explained  that 

M's.  Hopkins  was  a  matron  in  the  Perkins 
Institution.  She  was  one  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
est  friends  and  it  was  to  her  that  Miss 
Sullivan  wrote  most  of  the  long  series  of 
letters,  afterward  embodied  in  official  re- 
ports, detailing  her  progress  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind 
child.  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  become  fondly  at- 
tached to  Miss  Sullivan  when  the  latter  had 
entered  the  institution,  a  blind  waif  and  ! 
homeless.  Miss  Sullivan  had  recovered  her 
eyesight  as  she  grew  older  and,  under  Mr. 
Anagnos'  guidance,  had  then  devoted  it  and 
her  other  versatile  faculties  to  the  needs  of 
her  little  pupil,  Helen  Keller.  With  these 
explanations,  let  Miss  Keller's  narrative  , 
proceed  in  her  own  words:— 

Mrs-  Hopkins'   Task 

"Mrs.  Hopkins  was  unable  to  find  her  copy 
of  the  book,  but  she  told  me  that  at  that 
time  (1SS8,  when  Helen  was  eight  years  old), 
while  Miss  Sullivan  was  away  on  a  vacation, 
she  tried  to  amuse  me  by  reading  from  vari- 
ous books  aril  although  she  could  not  remem- 
ber reading'  'The  Frost  Fairies'  any  more 
than  I  yet  she  felt  stare  that  'Birdie  and  His 
Friends'  was  one  of  them.  She  explained  the 
disappearance  of  the  book  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  a  short  time  before  sold  her  house 
and  disposed  of  many  juvenile  books,  such 
as  old  school  books  and  fairy  tales,  and  that 
'Birdie  and  His  Friends'  was  probably 
among  them. 

"The  stories  had  little  or*  no  meaning  for 
me  then.  (It  was  only  on  March,  1887— one 
year  before — that  Miss  Sullivan  had  begun 
her  task  of  teaching  Helen  the  most  rudi- 
mentary words.)  But  the  mere  spelling  of  the 
strange  words  into  my  hand  was  sufficient 
to  amuse  a  little  child  who  could  do  almost 
nothing  to-amuse  herself;  and  although  I  do 
not  recall  a  single  circumstance  connected 
with  the  reading  of  the  stories,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  I  made  a  great  effort  to 
remember  the  words  with  the  intention  of 
having  my  teacher  explain  them  when  she 
returned.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  language 
was  iaoffaceably  stamped  upon  my  brain, 
though  for  a  long  time  (nearly  three  years) 
no  one  knew  it,  least  of.  all  myself. 

"But  the  fact  remains  that  Miss  Canby's 
story  was  read  to  -me  once,  and  that  long 
after  I  had  forgotten  it  it  came  back  to  me 
So  naturally  that  I  never  suspected  that  it 
was  the  child  of  another  mind.  I  have  never 
played  with  words  again  for  the  more  pleas- 
tire  of  the  game.     Indeed,    I  have  evor  since' 
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been  tortured  by  the  fear  that  what  I  write 
is  not  my  own.  I  have  read  'The  Frost 
Fairies'  since  and  also  letters  I  wrote  in 
which  I  used  other  ideas  of  Miss  Canby's.  I 
find  in  one  of  them,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos, 
dated  September  29,  1?91,  words  and  senti- 
ments exactly  like  those  of  the  book.  At 
that  time  1  was  writing  'The  Frost  King,' 
and  this  letter,  like  many  others,  contains 
phrases  which  show  that  my  mind  was  satu- 
rated with  the  story.  I  represent  my  teach- 
er as  saying  to  me  of  the  golden  autumn 
leaves:— 'Yes,  they  are  beautiful  enough  to 
comfort!  lis  for  the  flight  of  Summer'— an 
idea  direct  from   Miss  Canby's  story.  ' 

"This  sad  experience  may  have  done  me 
good  and  set  me  thinking  on  some  of  the 
problems  of  composition.  My  only  regret  is 
that  it  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  of  my 
dearest  friends,  Mr.  Anagnos.  Mr.  Anagnos 
has  made  a  statement  that  at  the  time  of 
•The  Frost  King'  matter  he  believed  I  wras 
innocent.  He  says  that  the  court  of  investi- 
gation before  which  I  was  brought  consisted 
of  eight  people,  four  blind,  four  seeing  per- 
sons. Four  of  them,  he  says,  thought  I 
knew  that.  Miss  Canby's  story  had  been  read 
to  me  and  the  others  did  not  hold  this  view. 
Mr.  Anaynos  states  that  he  cast  his  vote 
with  those  who  were  favorable  to  me. 


"But  however  this  may  have  been,  with 
Whichever  side  he  may  have  cast  his  vote, 
when  T  went  into  the  room  where  Mr.  An- 
agnos  had  so  often  held  me  on  his  knee,  and, 
forgetting  his  many  cares,  had  shared  in  my 
frolics,  and  found  there  persons  who  seemed 
to  doubt  me,  I  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing hostile  and  menacing  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere, and  subsequent  events  have  borne 
out  this  impression.  For  two  years  he  seems 
to  have  held  the  belief  that  Miss  Sullivan 
and  I  were  innocent.  Then  he  evidently  re- 
tracted his  favorable  judgment,  why  I  do 
not  know." 
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ER  TEACHER'S  REPORT 
ON  THE  CONTROVERSY 


In  a  voluminous  appendix  to  Miss  Keller's 
autobiography  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher, 
who  has  now  been  her  constant  companion 
for  sixteen  years,  and  with  her  attends  lec- 
tures and  recitations  in  Radcliffe  College, 
presents  an  interesting  report  on  "The  FVo«t 
King"  controversy.  She  prepared  it  originally' 
for  Mr.  John  Hitz,  superintendent  of  the 
Volta.  Bureau,  in  Washington,  D.  C 

Miss  Sullivan,  referring  to  Helen's  mar- 
■  vellously  tenacious  niemorj  ,  even  in  her 
childhood,  expresses  the  firm  <?onviot.ion  that 
the  girl  appears  to  retain  in  her  mind  many  , 
forms  of  expression  which  at  the  time  t 
are  received  she  probably  does  not  under- 
stand, but  when  further  information  is  ac- 
quired the  language  retained  in  her  memory 
finds  full  or  partial  expression  in  her  con- 
versation or  writing. 

During  the  winter  of  1891-92  Miss  Sullivan 
took  Helen  into  the  yard  while  a  light  snow 
was  falling  and  let  her  feel  the  feathery 
flakes.  She  enjoyed  the  new  sensation  and 
spelled  into  the  palm  of  her  teacher's  hand, 
"Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  his  garments 
winter  shakes  the  snow."  Helen  did  not 
know  where  she  had  absorbed  that  poetic 
thought  and  Miss  Suilivan  was  puzzled  until 
she  found  in  Longfellow's  poem  "Snow- 
flakes''  these  lines:— 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken, 
Over  the  woodlands  brovrn  and  bare, 
Over    the   harvest   fields    £oreai<jn, 
Silent  and  soft   and  slow, 
Descends  the  snow. 

"It  would  seem,"  says  Miss  Sullivan,  "that 
Helen  had  learned  and  treasured  the  mem- 
ory of  the  expression  of  the  poet,  and  the 
morning  in  the  snowstorm  had  found  its  an- 
plication." 

Bishop    Brooks,    in    his    effort    to    instrt  et 
Helen   Keller   concerning  the   Christian   c 
ception   of   the   fatherhood    of   God    and   I: 
God  in  every  way  tells  us  of  His  love,  v: . 
to    the*    child:— "I    think    He    writes    it    even 
upon  the  walls  of  the  great  house  of  na 
which  we  live  in  that  Lie  is  our  Father."  T  ie 
next  year,  while  spegLking  at  Andover,  Helen 
said:— "It  seems  to  me    the   world  is  full   of 
|  goodness,  beauty  and  love,  and  how  gral 


we  must  bo   to  our  nly   Father,  wiio 

has   given   us   so   much    to   enjoy!     ' 
and  care  are   written  all  over   the  walls  of 
nature  " 

Miss  Sullivan  says:— "In  these  later  yea"s, 
since  Helen  has  come  in  contact  with  so 
many  persons  who  are  able  to  converge 
freely  with  her,  she  has  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  literature  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar;  she  haS  also  found  in  bonks  prii 
in  raised  letters,  in  the  reading-  of  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  follow  her,  much  ma- 
terial for  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  she 
possesses  for  poetical  imagery. 

"Helen's  mind  is  so  gifted  by  nature 
that  she  seems  able  to  understand  with  only 
the  faintest  touch  of  explanation  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  external  relations.  One  <i:>, 
in  Alabama,  as  we  were  gathering  wild 
flowers  near  the  springs  on  the  hillsides. 
seemed  to  understand  for  the  first  time  that 
the  springs  were  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  she  exclaimed.  'The  mountains  are 
crowding  around  the  springs  to  look  at  their 
own  beautiful  reflections.'  " 

Miss  Sullivan  gives  her  own  version  of 
"The  Frost  King"  incident,  which  is  cor- 
roboratory of  that  of  her  pupil.  After  the  in- 
spiration had  been  traced  to  the  writings  of 
Miss  Margaret  T.  Canby  Miss  Sullivan 
to  Miss  Canby  Mr.  Anagnos'  laudatory 
reports  of  Helen's  progress,  containing  some 
of  the  child's  letters  and  other  writings. 
From  her  home,  in  Wilmington,  Del.. 
Canby  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  she  said:— 

"I  And  tr.-ic^s  in  the  report  which  you  so 
kindly  sent  me  of  little  Helen  having  h  I 
other  stories  than  that  of  'Frost  Fairies'. 
On  page  132,  in  a  letter,  there  is  a  passage 
which  must  have  been  suggested  by  my  . 
called  'The  Rose  Fairies,'  and  on  pages  93 
and  94  of  the  report  the  description  of  a 
thunderstorm  is  very  much  like  Birdie's  idea. 
of  the  same  in  'The  Dew  Fairies,'  on  pages 
59  and  60  of  my  book. 

"What  a  wonderfully  active  and  retentive 
mind  that  gifted  child  must  have!  If  she 
had  remembered  and  written  down  accurate- 
ly a  short  story,  and  that  soon  after  hear- 
ing it,  it  would  have  been  a  marvel,  but  to 
have  heard  the  story  once,  three  years  ago, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  neither  her  parents 
nor  teacher  could  ever  allude  to  it  or  refresh 
her  memory  about  it,  and  then  to  have  been 
able  to  reproduce  it  so  vividly,  even  adding 
some  touches  of  her  own  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  rest  which  really  improve  the  origi- 
nal, is  something  that  very  few  girls  of 
riper  age  and  with  every  advantage  of  sight, 
hearing  and  even  great  talents  for  composi- 
tion could  have  done  so  well,  if  at  all. 

"Under    the   circumstances    I    do    not    see 
how  any  one  can  be  so  unkind  as  to  call  it  a 
plagiarism.    It  is  a  wonderful  feat  of  mem-  i 
ory,  and  stands  alone,  as  doubtless  much  of 


her  work  will  in  future.  Please  give  her 
my  warm  love  and  tell  her  not  to  fool 
tro'  out  it  any   moi  i 

Here  is  an  extract  from  Helen  Keller's 
diary,  written  on  January  3D,  1892.  It  con- 
tains her  first  recorded  impressions  after 
she  had  learned  of  her  supposed  disgrace:— 

"Some  one  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos  that  the 
story  which  f.  sent  him  as  a  birthday  gift, 
and  which  I  wrote  rvvse'f,  was  not  my  story 
at  all,  but  that,  a  lady  had  written  it  a  long 
time  ago.  The  person  said  her  story  was 
called  'Frost  Fairies.'  I  am  sure  I  never 
heard  of  it.  It  made  us  feel  so  bad  to  think 
that  people  thought  we  had  been  untrue  and 
Wicked.  My  heart  was  full  of  tears,  for  I 
love  the  beautiful  truth  with  my  whole 
heart  and  mind. 

"It  troubles  me  greatly  now.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  do.  I  never  thought  that 
people  could  make  such  mistakes.  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  I  wrote  the  story  myself.  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  much  troubled.  It  grieves  me  to 
think  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  his  un- 
happiness,  but  of  course  I  did  not  mean  to 
do  it.    *    *    * 

"1  thought  everybody  had  the  same 
thought  about  the  leaves,  but  I'  do  not, 
know  now.  I  thought  very  much  about  the 
sad  news  when  teacher  went  to  the  doctor's; 
she  was  not  here  at  dinner  and  I  missed 
her." 

Since    the    details    of    "The    Frost    King" 

incident   have   been    given    so    completely   in 

Keller's  autobiography,  just  published, 

a  correspondent  for  the  Herald. called  upon 

Anagnos  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Perkins- 

itute,  in  South  Boston,  to  learn  from  him 

just  what  is  his  present  opinion  of  the  affair 

t  is  his  present  feeling  toward  Helen 

Miss  Sullivan. 

"I  cannot  consent  to   talk  to  you  of  Miss 

Keller;  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  me,"  said 

-■■.   "Yes,  it  is  true   that   the   girl 

very  dear  to  me  and  we  were  all  very 

proud  of  her,    but   she   has  not  been  identi- 

in    any    way    with    this   institution,    nor 

er  its  instruction,   for  ten  years, past." 

the  director   spoke   of  his  affection  for 

cted  child  his  eyes  filled  with  liars 

•eared    deeply    moved.     When    I 

pressed    him    to    say    something   of  his   final 

i.sions  as  to  "The  Frost  King"  incident 

laid:— '^Least    of   all   could    1    consent   to 

Hat.     Whatever  I  might  say  would 

ely  to  be  misconstrued.     My  attitude  is 

Lt   I  much  prefer  to  say  nothing." 

"But  it  is  reported,"  I  said,  "that  you  have  | 

in   preparation  a  report  or  a  book    in  which 

you  expect  to  show  fully  how  you  consider 

-elf   to  have  been   imposed   upon,    if  not 

ties  Keller,  at  least  by  Miss  Sullivan,  her 

'1  once  contemplated  making-  a  full  report 
of  my  attitude  upon  this  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Anagnos,  "but  I  have  abandoned  any  such 
project  now.    I  do  not  think  it  necessary." 


PROFESSOR  GILMAN 

"     FIRMLY  BELIEVES  IN  HER 


Professor  Arthur  Gilman,   principal  of  the 
j  Cambridge   Young  Ladies'   Seminary,  where 
:  Helen  Keller  began  her  preparation  for  Rad- 
ciiffe  College,  is  a  firm  believer  in  her  hon- 
esty.   For    about   a   year    and    a    half   Miss 
Keller  and  her  teacher  lived  directly  under 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Gilman,  in  the  old  house  i  1 
Cambridge  which  was  formerly  the  home  of 
W.    D.    Howells.      Mr.    Gilman    learned    the 
manual  alphabet,  so  that  he  might  the  more 
readily  communicate  directly  with  his  inter- 
esting pupil.     Mr.  Gilman  and  Miss  Sullivan 
finally   had  a   disagreement,    which  resulted 
in   Helen's   withdrawal  from   the  Cambridge 
school,  and  she  finished  her  preparation  for 
college   under   a  private  tutor.     Mr.    Gilman 
thought  the   girl  was   being  overworked,    to 
her  physical  detriment,   and  wanted   her   to 
prolong  the  time  allotted  by  her  for  prepara- 
tion  for  Radcliffe.    Miss  Sullivan   and  Miss 
Keller  disagreed  with  him  and  a  breach  re- 
sulted. 

Despite  the  little  difference  between  them 
Mr.  Gilman  said  to  the  Hkrald  correspondent 
that  his  views  of  "The  Frost  King"  contro- 
versy   had   always   been    that    the    girl    had 
unconsciously  absorbed  the  story  and  much 
j  of   its   phraseology   and    that   she   is   wholly 
innocent  of  any  attempt  to  deceive.    His  pro- 
fessional judgment  as  to  the  folly  of  undue 
haste  in  her  preparation  for  college,  he  con- 
siders, was  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  when 
Helen  did  present  herself  for  the  final  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  Radcliffe  she  was  de 
,  ficient  in  certain  branches,  and  on  the  advice 
of  the  authorities  of  that  institution  she  de- 
cided to  devote  an  additional  year  to  prepar- 
ation. 

In  Miss  Sullivan's  report  to  the  Volta  Bu- 
reau in  Washington  she  presents  Miss  Can- 
by's  story  and  Miss  Keller's  side  by  side  in 
parallel  columns.  The  comparison  is  inter- 
esting, and  in  some  respects  it  appears  to 
justify  the  claim  made  by  Helen's  friends 
that  her  own  version  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment upon  the  original.  In  conception,  how- 
ever, the  two  tales  are  essentially  identical, 
and  in  a  dozen  or  more  instances  even  the 
forms  of  expression  do  not  vary.  So  striking 
is  the  similarity  throughout  that  no  fair 
judge  can  doubt  the  source  of  Helen  Keller's 
inspiration,  even  though  he  admit  that  her 


mental  feat  was  an  unconscious  one.     Miss 
Sullivan  says:— 

''If  the  story  of  'The  Frost  Fairfeef  waa 
read  to  Helen  in  the  summer  of  1888,  she 
could  not  have  understood  very  much  of  It 
at  that  time,  for  she  had  only  been  under 
intsruction  since  March,  1887.  Can  it  be  that 
the  language  of  the  story  had  remained 
dormant  in  her  mind  until  my  description 
of  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  scenery  in  1891 
brought  it  vividl>vbefpre  her  mental  vision? 
I  have  made  careful  investigation  among 
Helen's  friends  in  Alabama  and  in  Boston, 
and  its  vicinity,  but  thus  far  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  any  later  date  Wthen  It 
could  have  been  read  to  her." 


STORY  OF  "THE  FROST  KING:' 

Written  by  HELEN  KELLER. 

ING  FROST  lives  in  a  beautiful  palace  far  to  the  North,  in  the  Land  of 

Perpetual  Snow.     The  palace,  which  is  magnificent  beyond  description,  was 

built  centuries  ago,  in  the  reign  of  King  Glacier.     At  a  little  distance  from 

the  palace  we  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  mountain   whose  peaks   were 

mounting  heavenward  to  receive  the  last  kiss  of  the  departing  day.     But  on 

nearer  approach  we  should  discover  our  error.     What  we  had  supposed  to  he  peaks 

were  in  reality  a  thousand  glittering  spires.     Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 

the  architecture  of  this  ice  palace. 

The  walls  are  curiously  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  ice,  which  terminate 
in  clifflike*  towers.  The  entrance  to  the  palace  is  at  the  end  of  an  arched  recess,  and 
it  is  guarded  night  and  day  by  twelve  soldierly  looking  white  bears. 

But,  children,  you  must  imike  King  Frost  a  visit  the  very  first  opportunity  you 
have,  and  see  for  yourselves  this  wonderful  palace.  The  old  King  will  welcome  you 
kindly,  for  he  loves  children,  and  it  is  his  chief  delight  to  give  them  pleasure. 

You  must  know  that  King  Frost,  like  all  other  kings,  has  great  treasures  of  gold; 
and  precious  stones:  but,  as  he  is  a  generous  old  monarch,  he  endeavors  to  make  a 
right  use  of  his  riches,  So  wherever  he  goes  he  does  many  wonderful  works;  he 
builds  bridges  ever  every  stream,  as  transparent  B6  glass,  but  often  as  strong  as 
iron.  Ho  shakes  the  forest  trees  until  the  ripe  nuts  fall  into  the  laps  of  laughing 
children;  he  puts  the  flowers  to  sleep  with  one  touch  of  his  hand;1  then,  lest  we 
should  mourn  for  the  bright  faces  of  the  flowers,  he  paints  the  leaves  with  gold  and 
crimson  and  emerald,  and  when  his  task  is  done  the  trees  are  beautiful  enough  to 
comfort  us  for  the  flight  of  summer. 

Story  of  Paining  the  Leaves. 

I  will  tell  you  how  King  Frost  happened  to  think  of  painting  the  leaves,  for  it 
is  a  strange  story. 

One  day  while  King  Frost  was  surveying  his  vast  wealth  and  thinking  what 
good  he  could  do  with  it  he  suddenly  bethought  him  of  his  jolly  old  neighbor,  Santa 
Clans.  "I  will  send  my  treasures  to  Santa  Glaus,"  said  the  King  to  himself.  "He 
is  the  very  man  to  dispose  of  them  satisfactorily,  for  he  knows  where  the  poor  and 
the  unhappy  live,  and  his  kind  old  heart  is  always  full  of  benevolent  plans  for  thedir 
relief." 

So  he  called  together  the  merry  little  fairies  of  his  household  and.  showingj; 
them  the  jars  and  vases  containing  his  treasures,  he  bade  them  carry  them  to  the1 
palace  of  Santa  Glaus  as  quickly  as  they  could.  The  fairies  promised  obedience* 
and  were  off  in  a.  twinkling,  dragging  the  heavy  jars  and  vases  along  after  them  as. 
well  as  they  could,  now  and  then  grumbling  a  little  at  having  such  a  bard  task,  foe 
they  were  idle  fairies  and  loved  to  play  better  than  to  work.  After  a  while  they] 
came  to  a  great  forest,  and.  being  tired  and  hungry,  they  thought,  they  would  resti 
a  little  and  look  for  nuts  before  continuing  their  journey.  But,  thinking  their  treas* 
ure  ]  right  lie  stolen  from  them,  they  hid  the  jars  among  the  thick  green  leaves  ot 
the  various  trees  until  they  were  sure  that  no  one  could  find  them.  Then  they  be- 
gan to  wander  merrily  about,  searching  for  nuts,  climbing  trees,  peeping  curiously 
into  the  empty  birds'  nests  and  playing  hide  and  seek  from  behind  the  trees. 

Now  these  naughty  fairies  were  so  busy  and  so  merry  over  their  frolic  thai} 
they  forgot  all  about  their  errand  and  their  master's  eoimmand  to  go  quickly,  but! 
soon  they  found  to  their  dismay  why  they  had  been  bidden  to  hasten,  for  although 
they  bad,  as  they  supposed,  hidden  the  treasure*  carefully,  yet  the  bright  eyes  "of 
King  Sun  had  spied  out  the  jars  among  the  leaves,  and  as  he  and  King  Frost  could 


never  agree  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  of  beautifying  the  world,  he  was  very] 
glad  of  a  good  opportunity  of  playing  a  joke  upon  his  rather  sharp  rival.  King  Suit 
laughed  softly  to  himself  when  the  delicate  jars  began  to  melt  and  (break.  At  length 
every  jar  and  vase  was  (racked  or  broken  and  the  precious  stones  they  contained 
were  melting,  too,  and  running  in  little  streams  over  the  trees  and  hushes  of  thei 
forest. 

Still  the  idle  fairies  did  not  notice  what  was  happening,  for  they  were  down  oii 
the  mass,  and  the  wonderful  shower  of  treasure  was  a  long  time  in  reaching  them; 
but  at  last  they  plainly  heard  the  trickling  of  many  drops  falling  like  rain  through) 
the  forest  and  sliding  from  leaf  to  leaf  until  they  reached  the  little  bushes  by  their 
Side;  when  to  their  astonishment  they  discovered  that  the  rain  drops  were  melted 
rubies,  which  hardened  on  the  leaves  and  turned  them  to  crimson  and  gold  in  lb 
moment. 

Melting  of  the  Treasure. 

Then,  looking  around  more  closely,  they  saw  'that  much  of  the  treasure  was 
already  melted,  for  the  oaks  and  maples  were  arrayed  in  gorgeous  dresses  of  gold 
and  crimson  and  emerald.  It  was  very  beautiful,  but  the  disobedient  fairies  were 
too  frightened  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the  trees.  They  were  afraid  that  King 
Frost  would  come  and  punish  them.  So  they  hid  themselves  among  the  bushes  and 
waited  silently  for  something  to  happen. 

Their  fears  were  well  founded,  for  their  long  absence  had  alarmed  the  King, 
and  he  mounted  North  Wind  and  went  out  in  search  of  his  tardy  couriers.  Of 
course  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  noticed  the  brightness  of  the  leaves,  and  he 
quickly  guessed  the  cause  when  he  saw  the  broken  jars,  from  which  the  treasure 
was  still  dropping.  At  first  King  Frost  was  very  angry,  and  the  fairies  trembled 
and  crouched  lower  in  their  hiding  places,  and  I  do  not  know  what  might  have 
happened  to  them  if  just  then  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  had  not  entered  the  wood. 
When  the  children  saw  the  trees  all  aglow  with  brilliant  colors  they  claimed  their 
hands  and  shouted  for  joy,  and  immediately  (began  to  pick  great  bunches  to  take 

home. 

•'The  leaves  are  as  lovely  as  the  flowers,"  cried  they  in  their  delight.  Their 
pleasure  banished  the  anger  from  King  Frost's  heart  and  the  frown  from  his  brow, 
and  he,  too,  began  to  admire  the  painted  trees.  He  said  to  himself :-—  "My  treasures 
are  not  wasted  if  they  make  little  children  happy.  My  idle  fairies  and  my  fiery 
enemy  have  taught  me  a  new  way  of  doing  good." 

When  the  fairies  heard  this  they  were  greatly  relieved  and  came  forth  from 
their  hiding  placed,  confessed  their  fault  and  asked  their  master's  forgiveness. 

Ever  since  that  time  it.  has  been  King  Frost's  great  delight  to  paint  the  leaves 
with  the  glowing  colors  we  see  in  the  autumn,  and  if  they  are  not  covered  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  I  cannot  imagine  what  makes  them  so  bright.     Can  you? 


There  has  just  been  issued  by  a  New 
York  firm  a  book  in  which  Helen  Kellar 
telle  the  story  of  her  life.  She  has  been 
blind  and  deaf  from  early  age,  yet  she, 
thus  afflicted,  did  not  find  life  at  best  a 
cruel  affair.  She  found  it  at  best  full  of 
things  to  learn,  full  of  people  to  love,  and 
full  of  tasks,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  gave  satisfaction— which  is  happi- 
ness. The  pessimism  of  religion  took  as 
its  guiding  thought  the  idea  that  •  the 
world  is  a  vale  of  sorrow,  a  place  of  tears 
SH5  lamentations,  a  tribulation,  and  a 
burden  to  be  borne  in  numlftty  e.nd  sorrow 
until  death  relieves.  The  pessTnu&fn  of 
science  takes  a  somewhat  different  vocab- 
ulary to  express  the  same  idea.  We  are 
just  a  degree  removed  from  the  savage. 
There  is  a  thug  comet  lurking  somewhere 
around  ready  to  use  a  lead  pipe  on  the 
earth.  The  sea  is  conspiring  to  drown  us. 
But  in  spite  of  the  pessimism  of  science 
and  religion  men  have  gone  on  growing 
better,  accomplishing  work  that  is  of 
benefit  to  posterity,  and  being  happy.  A 
life  such  as  Helen  Kellar's,  the  friend  of 
such  men  as  Philip  Brooks,  Joseph  . 
ferson,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  Join 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  is  a  reputation  both, 
of  the  truth  and  the  sanity  of 
pessimism.  And  what  has  been 
shown  by  Helen  Kellar  has  also 
been  shown  by  millions  of  men  and 
women,  high  and  low.  Life,  even  for  its 
own  sake,  is  worth  living,  worth  living 
well  and  for  the  work  it  gives  time  and 
place   to   accomplish. 


BOSTON   EVENING  TRANSCRIPT, 
TUESDAY,   MARCH   31,    1903_ 

Since  the  appearance  in  book  form  of 
Helen  Keller's  remarkable  autobiography 
all  kinds?  of  stories  about  her  life  at  Rad- 
cliffe have  been  current.  Many  of  these  are 
wholly  without  foundation.  For  instance, 
she  does  not,  of  course,  ride  through  the 
streets  of  Cambridge  on  a  bicycle  unac- 
companied by  any  escort.  The  nearest  she 
ever  got  to  this  was  the  enjoyment  at  one 
time  with  a  careful  man  companion  of  a  i 
tandem  machine.  But  the  experience  of 
Radcliffe  girls  who  have  danced  with  this 
•blind,  deaf  and  dumb  genius  is  sufficiently 
interesting,  though  as  yet  unheadlined. 
These  girls  say  that,  with  the  exception  of 
being  a  little  heavier  than  a  normal  girl 
of  her  weight,  Helen  Keller  is  quite  as 
good  a  dancing  partner  as  many  another 
member  of  the  Idler  Club.  Somehow  or 
other  she  feels  through  the  body  of  her 
companion  the  vibrations  of  the  music  to 
which  others  in  the  hall  are  keeping  step, 
and  thus,  though  she  neither  sees  nor  hears, 
is  she  enabled  to  take  part  in  this  favorite 
college  recreation.  It  is  likewise  recalled 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  athletic  con- 
test was  being  carried  on  in  the  gymnasium, 
Hellen  Keller,  who  was  present,  sensed  the 
longest  jumps  by  the  floor  vibration,  and 
so  was  able  to  applaud xthe  best  jumps  with 
the  others  in  the  audience.  As  a  reward 
for  these  college  sports,  curious  little  toys 
are  often  given— tin  automobiles  wound 
with  a  string,  and  other  things  of  that  na- 
ture. Without  any  explanation  whatever 
as  to  these,  Helen  Keller  seemed  able,  after 
the  games  in  question,  to  grasp  the  bear- 
ing of  the  queer  little  gifts.  For  as  her 
fingers  wandered  over  the  funny  machines, 
the  expression  on  her  face  showed  clearly 
that  she  had  caught  the  fun  of  the  reward, 
and  fully  appreciated  its  application  to  the 
particular  girl  who  was  to  receive  it.  The 
fine  blooded  Boston  terrier  which  the  Rad- 
cliffe girls  gave  Miss  Keller  a  year  or  so 
ago  is  always  waiting  for  her  in  Fay  House 
after  her  lectures,  and  its  delight  upon  the 
coming  of  its  mistress  is  one  of  the  pretty 
sights  of  a  day  at  Radcliffe. 
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"MTSS   HELEN   KELLER. 

Helen  Roller,  the  wonderful  blind  and  deaf  girl  whose  autobiography  was 
recently  published,  spoke  before  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  state  legis- 
lature the  other  day,  and  the  largest  committee  room  in  the  statehouse  was 
crowded  to  hear  her.  Her  voice,  which  she  has  learned  to  use  mechanically, 
did  not  seem  quick  enough  to  express  her  flowing  ideas.  She  made  an  appeal 
for  state  aid  for  the  unemployed  adult  blind,  who,  she  thinks,  should  be  trained 
for  employment  which  they  would  have  some  reasonable  assurance  of  securing 
afterward. 
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-'"SUss  Helen  Keller,  on  whom  the  eye? 
public    have    recently   been   directed 
publication  of  her  book,   "The   Story 
Life,"  is  to  make  an  important  public  address 
next  week.    It  is  to  be  delivered,  very  appro- 
priately, on   the   occasion  of  toe  opening   of 
the  new  pavilion   of  the  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,    Miss  Keller  will  be  accom- 
panied  on   her    trip  by  Miss    Sullivan,     her 
teacher. 
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(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  Secona 
Class  Mall  Matter) 

HELEN    KELLER    WILL    SPEAK 


She  Is  to  Deliver  an  Address  at  the  Open- 
ing of  the  New  Pavilion  of  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  on  whom  the  eyes  of 
the  public  have  recently  been  directed  by 
the  publication  of  her  book,  "The  Story  of 
My  Life,"  is  to  make  an  important  public 
address  next  week.  It  is  to  be  delivered, 
very  appropriately,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  'the  new  pavilion  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Miss  Keller 
will  be  accompanied  on  her  trip  by  Miss 
Sullivan,  her  teacher,  who  is  now  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College  with  her. 
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THE    STORY   OF   HELEN    KELLER. 

The  appearance  of  Helen  Keller's  "The  Story  of 
My  Life"  will  recall  to  Companion  readers 
that  the  first  account  of  her  life  which  she  pub- 
lished was  her  sketch,  "My  Story,"  which  was 
printed  in  The  Companion  in  January,  1894.  It 
was  written  more  than  a  year  before  that,  when 
she  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  it  was  in  a 
style  almost  as  distinguished  as  her  later  account. 
We  reprint  from  The  Companion  of  more  than 
nine  years  ago  one  of  the  most  striking  passages 
of  "My  Story,*'  in  which  she  tells  how  she  first 
realized  that  there  is  a  word  for  every  idea. 

Teacher  had  been  trying  all  the  morning  to  make 
me  understand  that  the  mug  and  the  milk  in  the 
mug  had  different  names:  but  1  was  very  dull, 
and  kept  spelling  m  ilk  for  mug,  and  mug  for  milk, 
until  teacher  must  have  lost  all  hope  of  making  me 
see  my  mistake.  At  last  she  got  up,  gave  me  the 
mug,  and  led  me  out  of  the  door  to  the  pump-house. 
Some  one  was  pumping  water,  and  as  the  cool, 
fresh  stream  burst  forth,  teacher  made  me  put  my 
mug  under  the  spout  and  spelled  "w-a-t-e-r." 
Water ! 

That  word  startled  my  soul,  and  it  awoke,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  morning,  full  of  joyous,  exultant 
song.  Until  that  day  my  mind  had  been  like  a 
darkened  chamber,  waiting  for  words  to  enter  and 
light  the  lamp,  which  is  thought.  .  .  . 

I  learned  a  great  many  words  that  day.  I  do 
not  remember  what  they  all  were  ;  but  1  do  know 
that  mother,  father,  sister  and  teacher  were  among 
them.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  1  nip- 
pier little  child  than  I  was  that  night  as  I  lay  in 
my  crib  and  thought  over  the  joy  the  day  had 
brought  me,  and  for  the  first  time  longed  for  a 
new  day  to  come. 
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The  Story  of  My  Life.    By  Helen 

Keller.      Doubleday,  Page  6°   Company, 
New  York.     $1.50  net. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  biography  shows 
us  the  real  growth  of  the  person  whose 
life  is  described.  Indeed,  few  writers 
have  the  material  with  which  to  show  any 
such  thing.  And  those  who  have  it,  have 
not  the  skill  to  use  it,  or  perhaps,  have' 
not  the  desire  to  use  it. 

The  new  volume  of  Helen  Keller's 
life  does  show  what  has  been  her  growth 
from  infancy  to  the  present  time — she  is 
now  twenty-two  years  old.  This  is  not 
simply  in  her  own  very  entertaining  and 
instructive  recollections.  Her  recollec- 
tions run  the  risk  of  other  recollections. 
That  is,  there  is  as  much  danger  for  her 
as  there  is  for  any  of  us  that  she  shall 
carry  back  into  one  year  the  experiences 
or  memories  which  belong  to  another. 
But  here  is  an  instance  such  as  can  occur 
very  seldom  as  we  live,  where  from  the 
very  beginning,  what  a  remarkable  child 
wrote  was  preserved.  You  have  the  first 
words  of  her  first  letter  to  her  mother, 
written  less  than  four  months  after  her 
instruction  by  Miss  Sullivan  began  : 

"  Helen  will  write  mother  letter,  papa 
did  give  helen  medicine,  mildred  will  sit 
in  swing,  mildred  did  kiss  helen,  teacher 
did  give  helen  peach,  george  is  sick  in 
bed,  george  arm  is  hurt,  anna  did  give 
helen  lemonade,  dog  did  stand  up." 

From  that  time  the  compilers  of  the 
book  have  been  able  to  publish  as  many 
letters  as  they  wanted,  written  from  year 
to  year,  and  we  can  see  with  our  own  eyes 
what  were  the  steps  of  the  advance  which 
she  made. 


If  these  extracts  only  described  the  life 
of  a  girl  and  young  woman  who  had  the 
senses  which  the  rest  of  us  have,  it  would 
be  an  interesting,  because  a  very  unusual, 
opportunity  for  studying  the  development 
in  mental  ability  and  growth  in  charac- 
ter. In  this  case  it  has  also  the  special 
interest  which  attaches  to  a  unique  biog- 
raphy. 

Helen  Keller  and  I  are  cousins.  I 
think  her  mother's  grandfather  was 
brother  to  my  great-grandfather,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  So  she  calls  me  My 
Dear  Cousin,  and  I  call  her  My  Dear 
Cousin  j  and  we  have  a  better  right  than 
most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  have 
for  the  use  of  those  words. 

The  year  when  she  came  to  Boston  for 
study  she  was  eight  years  old.  She  came 
one  day  to  my  house  to  meet  some  boys 
and  girls  of  her  own  age,  and  they  spent 
the  afternoon  together.  As  a  sort  of 
watchman  at  the  entrance  of  my  house 
there  is  a  little  broken  statue  of  the  god 
Terminus,  carved  I  do  not  know  how 
many  thousand  years  ago  in  Egypt,  and 
brought  from  Egypt  by  my  brother  thirty 
years  ago  or  more.  I  believe  Helen  at 
that  time  had  never  "seen,"  as  we  say, 
never  felt,  as  precise  people  would  say, 
of  any  statue.  She  felt  of  this,  and  turned 
to  Miss  Sullivan  to  say,  by  the  finger 
alphabet  on  her  hand,  "  What  an  ugly 
old  man  !  "  The  phrase  is  very  precise, 
and  I  believe  it  records  her  first  estimate 
of  a  statue.  A  few  minutes  after,  in  the 
hall  of  my  house,  I  led  her  to  a  pretty 
bit  of  marble  work,  where  Bernini  repre- 
sents the  infant  Christ  and  the  infant 
John  the  Baptist  playing  together.  It  is 
carved  in  altro-rilievo.  The  heads  of 
each  child  are  between  one  and  two  inches 
long.     With  my  coarse  fingers   I  should 


not  know  that  they  were  heads.  Dear 
little  Helen  felt  of  the  two,  recognized 
the  beauty  of  the  children,  knew  that  they 
were  little  children,  and  without  a  word 
bent  over  and  kissed  them. 

It  was  in  this  interview  that  my  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  her  began,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  it  has  continued  ever 

since. 

For  this  reason  I   have  a  right   to  say 

that  to  a  person  who  knows  her  well,  and 
who  has  reason  to  be  grateful  that  he 
knows  her  well,  this  little  book  is  pre- 
eminently satisfactory.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen  it  is  made  welcome  by  all  her  old 
friends.  It  seemed  impossible  to  write 
it,  and  here  it  is,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able books  of  any  time.  It  will  be,  be- 
cause it  ought  to  be,  the  standard  book 
in  all  studies  of  education,  of  psychology 
and  of  life. 

I  have  heard  it  called  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  of  the  last  century. 
I  think  it  is.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  HELEN  KELLE 
THE  RADCLIFFE  GIRL,  WHO  CAN 
NEITHER  HEAR,  SPEAK,  NOR  SEE 


ONE    of     the     most    remarkable 
books    of     the    present    season, 

and  one  which  will  undoubt- 
edly have  its  reputation  long  after  the 
present  generation  has  passed  away, 
is  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Helen 
Keller. 

Obviously  the  value  of  this  book 
must  lie  not  so  much  in  its  intrinsic 
merit,  great  as  that  may  be,  but  in  the 
■remarkable  achievement  of  wnich  it 
is  the  chronicle.  That  a  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  person  could  be  taught  to 
express  thought  in  any  way  whatever 
would  have  seemed  impossible  to  the 
pivilized  world  of  a  century  ago,  aim 
even  when  Laura  Bridgman,  within 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living, 
was  taught  by  careful  and  painstak- 
ing effort  to  use  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet,  to  read,  to  write,  to  sew, 
and  to  employ  herself  in  various  other 
ways,  the  success  of  her  education 
was  only  partial  as  compared  with 
that  of  Miss  Keller. 

In  the  present  book  she  has  herself 
told  the  story  of  a  life  unique  in  the 


pathos   of   its  conditions  .  nd  the  brave  1 
and    patient   spirit    with    which    those  \ 
conditions  have  been  overcome.  It  is, 
and  must  remain,   the  most  touching  j 
tribute  to  those  whose  ingenuity,  un- 
selfishness   and      persistence    enabled 
Helen  Keller  to  enjoy  to  so  grat  an 
extent    the    world      from      which    she 
might  seem  to     have     been  exiled  in 
babyhood. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 

As  most  people  are  aware,  Helen 
Keller  was  left  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  by  a  mysterious  illness  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  months.  Her  train- 
ing has  occupied  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  in  that  time  she  has  gained 
what  would  be  considered  a  remark- 
ably good  education  even  for  a  girl 
in  possession  of  all  the  faculties. 

The  present  volume  contains  not 
only  a  full  account  of  her  life,  but 
copies  and  fac  similes  of  letters 
written  by  her,  and  some  other  speci- 
mens of  her  literary  skill. 

While  the  style  of  Miss  Keller's 
writing   is   not   free   from   words   and 

phrases  which  have  been  used  by 
other  writers — in  other  words,  not 
strikingly  original — it  is  certainly 
more  original  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age girl  who  is  fairly  well  educated. 
If  she  has  not  genius  she  has  talent, 
and  absolute  originality  is  rare  in- 
deed, especially  in  girls  of  eighteen 
or  twenty. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  to 
find  in  her  a  literary  genius  simply 
because  she  has  had  an  extraordinary 
experience.  We  do  find,  however,  a 
mind  of  unusual  quality,  and  a  power 
of  expression  which  would  be  consid- 
ered somewhat  remarkable  in  almost 
any  school  or  college  for  young 
women.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  bit 
of  the  account  which  she  gives  of  the 
early  days  of  her  education  in  her 
Southern  home,  after  the  arrival  of 
Miss   Sullivan: 


Studied  in  the  Woods. 

"We  read  and  studied  out  of  doors, 
preferring  the  sunlit  woods  to  tn« 
house.  v  All  my  early  lessons  have  !i» 
them  the  breath  of "  the  woods — the 
fine,  resinous  odor  of  pine  needles, 
blended  with  the  perfume  of  wild 
grapes.  Seated  in  the  gracious  shadt. 
of  a  wild  tulip  tree  I  learned  to  think 
that  everything  has  a.  lesson  ana  a. 
suggestion.  'The  loveliness  of  things 
taught  me  all  their  use.' 

"Indeed,  everything  that  coulo 
hum  or  buzz  or  sing  or  bloom  •'.ad 
a  part  in  my  education — noi»f  ^iroat- 
ed  frogs,  katydids  and  crickets  held 
in  my  hand  until,  forgetting  their 
embarrassment,  they  trilled  iheir 
reedy  note;  little  downy  chickens  and 
wild  flowers,  the  dogwood  blossoms, 
meadow  violets  and  budding  fruit 
trees. 

"I  felt  the  bursting  cotton  holls  ana 
fingered  their  soft  fiber  and  fuzzy 
seeds;  I  felt  the  low  soughing  of  the 
wind  through  the  cornstalks,  the  i 
silky  rustling  of  the  long  leaves  and 
the  indignant  snort  of  my  pony  as  we 
caught  him  in  the  pasture  and  put 
the  bit  in  his  mouth.  Ah,  me!  How 
well  I  remember  the  spicy,  clovery 
smell  of  his  breath! 

Her  Remarkable  Memory. 
"Sometimes  I  rose  at  dawn  and 
stole  into  the  garden  while  the  heav> 
dew  lay  on  the  grass  and  flowers. 
Few  know  what  joy  it  is  to  feel  the 
roses  pressing  softly  into  the  hand, 
or  the  beautiful  motion  of  the  lilies 
as  they  sway  in  the  morning  breeze. 

Sometimes  I  caught  an  insect  in  the 
flower  I  was  plucking,  and  I  felt  the 
faint  noise  of  a  pair  of  wings  rubbeu 
together  in  a  sudden  terror,  as  the 
little  creature  became  aware  of  a 
pressure    from    without." 


The  chief  defect,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  in  the  style  of  most 
fleaf  persons  is  the  lack  of  a  sense 
Of  rhythm  in  the  arrangement  of 
sentence  and  choice  of  words,  but  it 
will  be  seen  from  this  extract  that 
this  natural,  almost  inevitable,  fault 
is  singularly  absent  from  the  writ- 
ings  of   Miss   Keller. 

Her  Wholesome  Life. 

One  of  the  strongest  impressions 
given  by  this  book  is  that  of  the 
purely  normal  and  wholesome  char- 
acter of  Helen  Keller's  life.  There  1st, 
as  her  teacher  emphatically  states, 
nothing  occult  or  uncanny  about  her. 
She  has  been  led  so  far  as  possible  to 
think  the  same  thoughts  and  do  the 
same  things  as  other  girls  of  her  age. 

She  has  been  debarred,  it  is  true, 
from  much  of  the  knowledge  of  evil 
and  suffering  which  comes  to  those 
who  can  see  and  hear,  and  thus  far 
she  lives  in  a  world  of  her  own.  But 
for  all  that,  her  judgments  of  people 
and  things  are  singularly  just  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  proportion  in  her 
impressions  of  the  outside  world. 

The- clearness  and  beauty  of  her 
writing  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  her  reading  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  the  best  authors. 
Here  is  her  opinion  of  some  of  her 
favorites: 

"I  like  many  writers,  for  many  rea-" 
sons — Carlyle  for  his  ruggedness  and 
scorn  of  shams;  Wordsworth,  who 
teaches  the  oneness  of  man  and  na- 
ture: I  find  an  exquisite  pleasure  in 
the  oddities  and  surprises  of  Hood, 
in  Herrick's  quaintness  and  the  pal- 
pable scent  of  lily  and  rose  in  his 
verses;  I  like  Whittier  for  his  en- 
thusiasms and  moral  rectitude.  I 
knew  him,  and  the  gentle  remem- 
brance of  our  friendship  doubles  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  reading  his  poems. 


Admires   Mark   Twain. 

"I  love  Mark  Twain — who  does  not? 
The  gods,  too,  loved  i.im,  and  put 
into  his  heart  all  manner  of  wisdom; 
then  fearing  lest  he  should  become  a 
pessimist,  they  spanned  his  mind 
with  a  rainbow  of  love  and  faith. 
I  like  Scott  for  his  freshness,  dash 
and  large  honesty.  I  love  all  writers 
whose  minds,  like  Lowell's,  bubble 
up  in  the  sunshine  of  optimism- 
fountains  of  joy  and  good  will,  with 
occasionally  a  splash  of  anger  and 
here  and  there  a  healing  spray  of 
sympathy  and  pity." 

She  has  a  quaint  wit  of  her  own. 
We  are  told: 

"When  she  met  Dr.  Purness,  the 
Shakespearean  scholar,  he  warned  her 
not  to  let  the  college  professors  tell 
her  too  many  assumed     facts     about 

the  life  of  Shakespeare;  all  we  know, 
he  said,  is  that  Shakespeare  was  bap- 
tized,  married   and   died. 

"  'Well,'  she  replied,  'he  seems  to 
have  done  all  the  essential  things.' 

"Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  was  once  ex- 
plaining to  Miss  Keller  what  the 
bumps   on    her   head   meant. 

"  'That,'  he  said,  'is  your  prize- 
fighting bump.' 

"  'I   never   fight,'   she    replied,     'ex- 
cept against  difficulties.'  " 
Has    Many    Distinguished    Friends. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Miss 
Keller  has  known  the  friendship  of 
many  great  and  wise  men  and  wom- 
en, and  of  some  of  the  best  people 
who  live  and  move  in  the  society  ot 
today.  Her  childish  letters  to  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  Dr.  Holmes,  Whittier  and 
others  are  reproduced  here  with,  some 
of   the    answers. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  value  of 
the  book  is  in  its  quality  as  a  human 
document.  The  world  must  perforce 
be  interested  in  the  feelings  and  ex- 
periences of  a  life  so  completely  cut 
off  from  all  ordinary  doings  of  hu- 
manity, especially  when  the  soul  thus 
isolated  is' of  so  fine  and  rare  a  nature 
as   that   of   this  little   American    girl 


J"t  may  interest  some  readers  to  know 
hat  she  is  of  Swiss  descent,  and 
that  Tier  grandfather  was  much  oc- 
cupied in  work  for  the  deaf.  She  was 
bOrn  in  Alabama,  and  lived  there 
until .  she  was  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
when  she  began  to  spend  a  part  of 
each  year  in  the  North. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  bits  of 
work  in  the  book  is  this,  which  seems 
to  be  an  extract  from  one  of  her 
college  compositions,  the  subject  being 
dreams.  It  has  a  weird  suggestive- 
ness  about  it  which  could  scarcely  be 
imitated  even  by  the  cleverest  writer 
desiring  to  picture  the  state  of  mind 
here  describd. 

The    Nixies    of    Dreamland. 

"Ah,  the  pranks  that  the  Nixies  of 
Dreamland  play  on  us  while  we  sleep! 
Methinks  'they  are  jesters  at  the 
Court  of  Heaven.'  They  frequently 
take  the  shape  of  daily  themes  to 
mock  me;  they  strut  about  on  the 
stage  of  sleep  like  foolish  virgins, 
only  they  carry  well-trimmed  note- 
books in  their  hands  instead  of  empty 
lamps. 

"At  other  times  they  examine  and 
cross-examine  me  in  all  the  studies  I 
have  ever  had,  and  invariably  ask 
me  questions  as  easy  to  answer  as 
this:  'What  was  the  name  of  the  first 
mouse  that  worried  Hippopotamus, 
satrap  of  Cambridge  under  Astyagas, 
grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great?'  I 
wake  terror-stricken,  with  the  words 
ringing  in  my  ears,  'An  answer  or 
your  life.' 

"Such  are  the  distorted  fancies  that 
flit  through  the  mind  of  one  who  is  at 
college  and  lives  as  I  do  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  ideas,  conceptions  and 
half-thoughts,  half-feelings,  which 
tumble  and  jostle  each  other  until  one 
is  almost  crazy.  I  rarely  have  dreams 
that  are  not  in  keeping  with  what  I 
really  think  and  feel,  but  one  night 
my  very  nature  seemed  to  change, 
and  I  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 
a   mighty   man   and   terrible. 


Fighting  With  Phantoms. 
'From  the  top  of  the  hill  where  I 
stood  I  saw  my  army  surging  over  a 
sunlit  plain  like  angry  breakers,  and 
as  they  moved  I  saw  the  green  of 
fields,  like  cool  hollows  between  bil- 
lows. Trumpet  answered  trumpet 
above  the  steady  beat  of  drums  and 
the  rhythm  of  marching  feet.  I 
spurred  my  panting  steed  and,  wav- 
ing my  sword  on  high  and  shouting  'I 
come!  Behold  me,  warriors:  Europe!' 
I  plunged  into  the  oncoming  billows 
as  a  strong  swimmer  dives  into  break- 
ers, and  struck — alas,  'tis  true! — the 
bedpost! 

"Often  when  I  dream,  thoughts  pas» 
through  my  mind  like  cowled  shad- 
ows, silent  and  remote,  and  disap- 
pear. Perhaps  they  are  the  ghosts  of 
thoughts  that  once  inhabited  the 
mind  of  an  ancestor.  At  other  times 
the  things  I  have  learned  and  the 
things  I  have  beeri  taught  drop  away, 
as  the  lizard  sheds  its  skin,  and  I  see 
my  soul  as  God  sees  it. 

"There  are  also  rare  and  beautiful 
moments  when  I  see  and  hear  in 
Dreamland.  What  if  in  my  waking 
hours  a  sound  should  ring  through 
the  silent  halls  of  hearing?  What  if 
a  ray  of  light  should  flash  through 
the  darkened  chambers  of  my  soul? 
What  would  happen,  I  ask  many  and 
many  a  time?  Would  the  bow-and- 
string  tension  of  life  snap?  Would 
the  heart,  overweighted  with  sudden 
joy,  stop  beating  for  very  excess  of 
happiness?" 

And  that  is  another  glimpse  into 
the  mind  of  Helen  Keller.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  eighteen  portraits 
and  other  views,  taken  from  photo- 
graphs. (New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.) 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO  SPEAK 

IN  tyEW  YORK  THIS  WEEK 

Helen  Keller  is  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  opening  of  the  new  pa- 
vilion of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Bar 
Infirmary,  in  New  York,  the  coming 
week.  Miss  Sullivan,  the  faithful  teacher 
and  friend,  will  accompany  Miss  Keller 
on  this  trip,  when  this  important  public 
address,  the  first  which  Miss  Keller  has 
made  outside  of  the  one  recently  made 
before  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  wj 
b^Kariven. 
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SEEING    WITHOUT    EYES. 

Mark  Twain  once  declared  that  the 
''two  most  interesting  characters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  Napoleon 
and  Helen  Keller."  One  feels  half  dis- 
posed to  take  up  with  this  humorous 
estimate,  after  reading  Helen  Keller's 
"Story  of  My  Life"  recently  published, 
together  with  a  supplementary  account 
of  ber  personality,  education  and  liter- 
ary style.  Whether,  as  a  conqueror,  Na- 
poleon was  really  so  much  the  greater 
of  the  tw'p  may  be  doubted,  albeit 
Helen  Keller's  campaigns  lay  in  such 
different  realms.  At  any  rate,  no  one 
can  read  this  fascinating  story  without 
a  fresh  emphatic  indorsement  of  Solo- 
mon's proverb,  "He  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  mightier  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city,"  especially  when  that  spirit  was 
once  buried  alive  in  a  dungeon  which 
seemed  tyrannically  to  bar  any  possible 
resurrection  to  life  and  liberty— a  dun- 
geon through  whose  wails  of  adamant 
she  must  dig  her  own  way  out. 

Blind,  deaf,  dumb!  Little  apparently 
left  for  communication  with  the  exter- 
nal world  but  the  sense  of  smell  and 
the  sense  of  touch!  And  yet,  within,  a 
mind  which,  once  nature,  art,  literature, 
friendship  and  religion  could  be  brought 
in  touch  with  it,  was  to  reveal  itself  as, 
to  a  rare  degree,  beauty-loving,  humor- 
ous, delicately  appreciative,  affection- 
ate and  devout. 

As  Helen  Keller  appears  now,  she  is 
tall  and  strongly  built,  with  the  look  of 
one  who  lias  always  enjoyed  good 
health.  She  seems,  says  her  teacher, 
more  nervous  than  she  really  is  because 
gesture  is  so  much  her  instrument  of 
communication.  Who  would  not  fall 
into  such  a  vivacious  habit,  if  he  had  to 
see  with  his  hands  and  take  in   ideas 


and  emotion  through  his  finger  tips? 
Suppose,  for  example,  in  an  interview 
with  Joe  Jefferson,  kindly  enacting  for 
him  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  or  "Bob  Acres',"^ 
one  had  to  be  continually  passing  a  del-" 
icately-interpretating  hand  over  the 
great  actor's  face,  feeling  out  on  his 
forehead,  eyelids  and  lips  every  sly  iu- 
uendo,  evenescent  jest  or  shiver  of  ter- 
ror, would  not  manual  gesticulation  be- 
come as  inevitable  a  mode  of  motion 
of  the  body  as  with  others,  those  con- 
tractions and  dilations  of  the  eye  or  in- 
cessant movements  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  through  which  they  take  in  or 
outwardly  express  all  the  changes  in 
their  own  or  others'  minds?  Facial 
expression  is  nine-tenths  of  an  actor's 
language,  and  though  Helen  Keller  gets 
his  actual  words  through  having  them 
manipulated  to  her  by  signs  as  he  goes 
along,  still,  if  she  did  not  equally  get 
all  this  comical  or  pathetic  play  of 
features,  she  would  come  in  contact 
With  but  a  tithe  of  Jefferson. 

No,  she  is  not  nervous  in  our  ordinary 
American  high-school-girl  sense  of  the 
word.  The  trait  most  characteristic  of 
her,  says  her  teacher,  is  perhaps  the 
sense  of  humor.  When  asked  by  some 
one  inclined  to  take  her  acquirement  too 
seriously,  if  she  did  not  like  to  study, 
she  replied:  "Yes,  but  I  like  to  play, 
also,  and  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  were 
a  music  box  with  all  the  play  shut  up 
inside  me."  Indeed,  the  predominant 
qualities  in  her  are  wit,  pluck  and  ab- 
solute refusal  to  be  beaten.  So  long  as 
she  could  not  see,  could  not  hear  and, 
for  years,  could  not  even  mechanically 
speak,  then  would  she  resolutely  feel 
her  way  out  into  the  great  outside 
world,  the  world  of  Niagara,  Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven,  Phillips  Brooks, 
Mark  Twain  and  all  the  other  good 
things  other  people  are  enjoying. 

Now,  does  not  Herbert  Spencer 
undertake  to  analyze  and  reduce  to 
"terms  of  matter  and  motion"  all 
that  is  going  on  in  this  great  multi- 
farious world — lovers'  sighs,  musicians' 
raptures,  thinkers'  systems,  shouts  of 
tumultuous  auditories-?  Well,  she  would 
beat  him.  She  would  not  analyze  the 
matter,  but  demonstrate  it  through  life 
and  action.  Not  that  she  consciously 
thought  all  this  out,   but  followed   the 


leading  of  an  imperious  instinct.  Did 
she  not  live  and  move  and  have  her  be- 
ing in  just  such  a  great  universe  of 
vibrating  activity;  inside,  as  it  were,  of 
the  great  humming  Kremlin  ball-  of 
swinging  harmonious  atoms,  the  faint- 
est pulses  and  deepest  reverberations  of 
which  are  in  ceaseless  play?  Vibra- 
tions, then,  should  staaid  to  her  for 
eyes,  ears,  tongue;  she,  spite  of  the 
denial  to  her  of  these  special  senses, 
furnishing' responsive  sensorium  in 'her- 
self to  which  they  should  reveal  no  end 
of  their  inmost  secrets  through  flinging 
into  kindred  vibration  spinal  chord, 
pulsing  diaphragm,  rippling  nerves,  start- 
ing tears,  loving  heart  and  devout  emo- 
tion. She  was  not  called  on,  she  felt, 
to  create  something  out  of  nothing. 
Through  her  hand  laid  on  a  trembling 
window  pane,  Niagara  should  .tall  her 
of  the  thunder  of  the  Horseshoe,  fall, 
of  the  force  of  its  boiling  rapids.  Her 
hand  held  in  the  clasp  of  a  sympathetic 
friend  enjoying  music,  rippling  with 
laughter  over  a  merry  story  or  dis- 
solved in  tears  over  a  tragic  experience, 
the  simple  vibrations  thus  communi- 
cated should  impart  to  her  her  share  in 
kindred  emotions. 

No  wonder,  then,  at  Mark  Twain's 
admiring  exclamation  that  the  two  most 
interesting  characters  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  Napoleon  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler. It  sounds  just  like  the  dear, 
blessed  fellow  in  its  humorous  identi- 
fication of  two  such  absolutely  con- 
trasting beings,  each,  in  his  estimate, 
entitled  to  the  merits  of  quite  as  great 
a  Lodi  or  Ratisbon  or  Wagram  or 
Jena.  What  a  privilege,  the  reader 
feels  at  every  step,  it  would  be  to  get  a 
peep  into  the  kind  of  world  Helen 
Keller  has  created  out  of  the  peculiar 
material  furnished  her.  In  many  re- 
spects it.  cannot  be  like  our  world.  Its 
flowers  are  not  white  roses,  yellow 
roses,  crimson  roses,  and  yet,  with 
what  ecstasy  she  hangs  over  them. 
Think  of  a  Niagara,  the  senses  of  whose 
vastness,  power  and  sublimity  have  to 
be  gained  by  crossing  in  the  dark  the 
suspension  bridge,  wandering  up  in  the 
dark  to  Goat  island,  feeling  in  the  dark 
thejarring  thud  of  the  -Horseshoe  fall 


and  the  rush  along  the  cliffs  of  the 
boiling  rapids!  No  sunshine  on  it,  no 
rainbow  arching  over  the  hell  of  waters, 
no  moonlight  softening  it  to  fairyland! 
To  us  it  seems  abstract  and  barren  as  a 
problem  in  geometry.  And  yet  what 
sense  of  joy  and  triumph  she  gets  out 
of  it— more  than  the  majority  of  people 
with  two  eyes  to  see  and  two  ears  to 
hear  its  sublimity,  and  its  roar.    In  the 

same  way  with  her  religious  develop- 
ment and  vivid  sense  of  God's  good- 
ness. He  had  bestowed  on  her  glorious 
privileges.  These  she  magnifies  and 
keeps  bright  with  use.  What  he  has 
not  given  her  she  rarely  dwells  on. 
Therefore,  she  lives  in  a  realm  of  love 
and  thankfulness.  Equally  with  her 
enjoyment  of  literature.  A  few  data 
yield  her  the  material  out  of  which  im- 
agination builds  the  world  of  delight 
she  finds  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson.  A  marvellous 
story  this  of  the  spirit  in  prison  re- 
leased to  life  and  liberty!  One  half 
wishes  he  were  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb.  Buried  in  the  tomb  and  then, 
the  stone  rolled  away,  rising  in  the 
resurrection!  Truly,  the  man  or  woman 
who  fails. to  read  and  ponder  this  story 
loses  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
inspiring  chapters  out  of  the  whole 
range  of  education  of  the  human  soul. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  is  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  pavilion  of  the  N.  Y.  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  this  week.  Miss  Kel- 
ler will  be  accompanied  by  her  de- 
voted teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 


TUESDAY.    APRIL    7,    1903 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  make  an  address 
at  the  dedication,  on  May  1,  of  the  new 
pavilion  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  built  by  W.  C.  Schermerhorn. 
M^ss  Keller  will  be  accompanied  by  her 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  Mayor  Low  w'lli 
preside  at  the  exercises  and  Bishop  Potter, 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  Rev.  Dr.  David 
M.  G-reer,  William  J.  SchieffeJin  and  Dr. 
Gorham  Bacon  are  expected  to  speak. 
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Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Edward  Everett  Hale  to  George  T. 
Tobin,-  whose  bas-relief  of  Mr.  Hale 
we  pictured  in  January: 

"I  put  it  (the  bas-relief)  to  the  best 
use  I  could  by  making  it  my  Christmas 
present  to  Helen  Keller.  She  is  a  rela- 
tion of  mine  and  my  very  dear  friend. 
And,  as  you  see,  she  never  knew  my  face 
till  she  felt  it  out  from  your  portrait,, 
for  etiquette  does  not  yet  permit  a  charm- 
ing young  woman  to  feel  all  over  the 
muscles  and  bones,  even  of  an  octogena- 
rian cousin." 
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Behind  the  Veil. 


The  story  of  Helen  Keller,  which  has  just  come  from 
the  press  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
curiosity,  and  in  part  to  gratify  it,  concerning  the  myste- 
ries which  surround  our  inner  life.  Already  in  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman  and  others,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
we  have  learned  something  about  the  constitution  of  the 
human  nature  which  lies  out  of  sight  behind  the  senses 
and  independent  of  them.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Keller, 
because  friends  have  provided  the  means  and  her  skilful 
teacher  was  able  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  task, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
mind  of  the  pupil ;  and  some  things  have  come  out  which 
may  be  regarded  as  additions  to  our  general  stock  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  the  child's  mind  and 
the  way  to  reach  it. 

No  animal,  however  intelligent,  has  ever  been  found 
that  could  attain  to  ideas  such  as  were  possible  to  this 
blind  deaf-mute  when  her  education  began.  All  that  her 
teacher  could  do  was  to  awaken  in  her  certain  emotions  or 
to  start  certain  trains  of  thought,  and  then  to  give  to  the 
child  some  conventional  signs  by  which  these  emotions 
or  thoughts  could  be  recognized  whenever  they  should 
arise.  She  felt  the  process  of  thought  going  on  somewhere 
within  her  own  personality.  Anger,  love,  pleasure,  pain, 
as  modes  of  motion  in  her  mind,  were  named  and  recog- 
nized, and  known  to  be  common  to  both  the  pupil  and 
her  teacher.  In  the  most  remarkable  way  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  education  is  most  efficient  which  leads 
forth  that  which  is  in  the  nature  of  the  child.  Miss  Sulli- 
van by  some  extraordinary  good  fortune  was  led  to  study 
the  natural  processes  by  which  a  little  child  easily  and 
naturally  learns  languages  and,  through  the  instinct  of 
curiosity,  reaches  out  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  world 
which  surrounds  him.  Without  knowing  it,  she  adopted 
some  of  the  most  advanced  principles  of  education,  and 
gave  a  demonstration  which  will  be  of  much  value  in  the 
teaching  of  children  hereafter. 


There  is  a  wonderful  spiritual  significance  in  the  like- 
ness between  this  child,  shut  in  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  human  nature  itself.  Blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb,  the  child  had  learned  that  she  had  a  new 
companion  who  in  some  strange  way  had  interfered  with 
the  course  of  her  life.  At  times  she  resented  her  presence 
and  control.  She  learned  to  imitate,  to  play  with  her  fin- 
gers, and  to  perform  many  acts  which  showed  intelligence. 
But  there  was  one  eventful  day,  when,  as  the  water  was 
flowing  over  one  hand,  she  learned  that  the  signs  made 
upon  the  other  hand  signified  water,  and  that  through 
these  signs  her  companion  was  trying  to  talk  with  her. 
Something  in  the  outer  world  was  making  an  effort  to 
get  into  communication  with  her  mind.  Instantly  all  life 
was  changed.  The  world  of  the  intellect  was  opened  to 
her;  and,  stimulated  by  curiosity  most  intense  and  per- 
sistent, she  let  no  waking  hour  pass  without  trying  to 
explore  the  wonderful  world  which  surrounded  her. 

Although  no  experiments  were  made  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  psychology,  the  education  of  this  child  cannot 
fail  to  throw  light,  not  only  upon  the  possibilities  for  all 
children  who  are  shut  in  by  painful  conditions  of  poverty 
and  ignorance,  but  also  upon  our  general  relations  to  the 
spiritual  world  which  lies  about  us  and  is  within  us,  al- 
though as  yet  we  may  not  have  learned  to  interpret  anv 

signal  made  to  us  by  the  power  and  wisdom  which  work 
outside  of  the  bounds  of  our  human  intelligence. 

The  simple  fact,  which  stands  out  clear  and  strong  in 
this  narrative,  is  that  by  heredity  the  elements  of  all  the 
important  experiences  of  the  human  race  are  conveyed  to 
a  child,  and  exist  latent  in  the  mind  prior  to  experience, 
ready  to  respond  to  the  expression  of  any  like  sentiment 
in  the  mind  of  another.  But,  while  the  elements  of  all 
these  experiences  are  present,  they  will  never  awake 
without  occasion,  Left  to  herself,  this  child  would  have 
grown  up  a  dull,  miserable,  hopeless  savage.  She  needed 
to  have  the  experiences  of  the  race  put  into  form  and 
brought  to  her  attention.  To  that  she  responded.  By 
heredity  she  was  prepared  for  the  education  which  happily 
was  provided  for  her.  What  happened  in  her  case  might 
happen  in  the  case  of  millions  of  children  who  have  the 
latent  capacities  of  the  race,  and  who,  receiving  wise, 
tender,  individual  care  and  training  such  as  this  blind 
child  received,  would  respond  in  a  similar  way.  Miss 
Keller  has  had  the  constant  companionship  and  attention 
of  a  wise,  firm  friend  and  teacher.     By  contrast  her  ex- 


^erience  shows  that  many  of  the  methods  of  education, 
now  pursued  with  sad  sincerity,  hinder  rather  than  help 
the  growing  mind  of  the  child.     But  this  case  also  shows 
what  wonderful  results  are  to  be  expected  when  all  chil- 
dren get  constant,  wise,  and  tender  treatment,  and  are 
brought  continually  under  the  influence  of  the  best  things 
that  human  society  has  to  give.     When  a  tide  of  educa- 
tion sets  in  after  this  fashion,  social  problems,  industrial 
wrongs,  and  political  misdoings  will  vanish.     As  the  Amer- 
ican student  in  Germany,  studying  the  muscle  of  a  frog's 
leg  for  two  years,  learned  secrets  of  nature,  heretofore  hid- 
den from  the  wise  and  prudent,  so  in  this  case  the  contin- 
uous study  and  training  of  one  human  soul  has  given  us 
knowledge  that  philosophers  have  sought  in  vain,  and  has 
illustrated  anew  the  old  saying  that  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  is  man,  and  the  greatest  thing  in  man  is  mind. 
Usually  Miss  Sullivan  and  Miss  Keller  both 
use  the  right  hand  in  speaking  and  reading, 
but  the  left  hand  is  sometimes  substituted. 
Not   long  ago   Miss   Sullivan   began  talking 
with  her  left  hand,  and  Mark  Twain  looked 
on    with    deep   interest.     Finally,    he    inter- 
rupted.    "I  say,"  he  drawled,  "can  you  tell 
the  truth  with  your  left  hand?" 


BOSTON  EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
APRIL   22,    1903 

HELEN        KELLER'S        FIGURES         OH' 
SPEECH 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript : 

What  if  in  my  waking-  hours  a  sound 
should  ring  through  the  silent  halls  of  hear- 
ing? What  if  a  ray  of  light  should  flash 
thpougih  the  darkened  chambers  of  my 
soul?  What  would  happen,  I  ask  many  and 
many  a  time.  Would  the  bow-and-string 
tension  of  life  snap?  Would  the  heart, 
overweighted  with  sudden  joy,  stop  beating 
for  very  excess  of  gratitude?  From  "The 
Story  oif  My  Life."     By  Helen  Keller. 

These  words  of  Helen  Keller  bring  to 
mind  very  strongly  the  following  extract 
from  Sidney  Lanier's  "Hymns  of  the 
•Marshes."  Evidently,  this  bit  of  the  ex- 
quisite poem  must  have  made  a  very  keen 
impression  on  the  gifted  young  woman, 
sightless  and  in  utter  silence  as  she  so  long 
has  been. 

The  combination  of  words  which  forcibly 
present  a  picture  or  an  idea  to  her  mind 
probably  takes  the  place  occupied  in  the 
thoughts  of  a  seeing  person  by  objects.  As 
material  forms  and  their  kaleidoscopic  com- 
bination and  changes  freely  belong  to  us  all 
as  basis  for  ideas,  so  Miss  Keller,  dwelling 
apart  in  a  world  of  ideas  founded  rather  on 
phrases,  on  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
others,  has  come  naturally  to  replace  ma- 
terial forms  by  word  forms,  and  uncon- 
sciously to  adopt  them  as  her  own.  It  will 
be#  interesting  to  see  how  far  this  feature 
of  her  mental  characteristics  will  be  sus- 
tained by  other  portions  of  her  volume. 

J.  H.  Wescott 

Oh,  what  if  a  sound  should  be  made! 

Oh,  "what  if  a  bound  should  be  laid 

To    this   bow-and-string    tension    of   beauty 

and  silence  asipring; 
To  the  bend  of  beauty  the  bow,  or  the  hold 

of  silence,,  the  string! 
I  fear  me,  I  fear  me  you  dome  of  diapha- 
nous gleam, 
Will    break    as    a    bubble    o'erblown,    in    a 

dream, 
You  dome  of  too  tenuous  tissues   of  space 

and  of  night, 
Over-weighted    with    stars,    over-ifreighted 

with  light, 
Over-sated    with   beauty    and    silence,    will 

seem 
But  a  bubble  that  broke  in  a  dream, 
If  a  bound  of  degree  to  this  grace  be  laid, 
Or  a  sound  or  a  motion  be  made. 


HELEN  KELLER. 

There  is  a  woDderful  spiritual  signifi- 
cance in  the  likeness  between  this  child, 
shut  in  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
th(  guts  of  men.  aud  human  nature  it- 
self. Blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  the  child 
had  le-trned  that    she    had    a    new    com- 

>••;  .n  ivhn  ?n  «nrr\p  strange  wav  hud  in 
it'  ■  <  course  of  hei  life  A* 
r  .e-  h  relented  her  presence  and  con- 
trol She  'earned  to  imitate,  to  blav 
with  her  fillers,  and  to  perform  mam? 
acts  which  showed  intelligence.  Bur 
there  w.is  one  eventful  day,  when,  as 
»fce  wntpr  w«>s   flowing    over   one   hand, 

-   '•  M1  at    the    signs    made  up" 

p   '•      d     ai    ■  'fi>d     «    ter.  and    th    ' 

t    pm>  <si  'Us  her    onnnani  >n    v  >^ 

•  r <■  intr  t ■»  talk      'th    her       Sunethine    in 

f'M  out  -v   vof'd     v-\<    rnruii?    an    effort 

to    'ft    into    communication     with    her 

'nind  .    Tn«tantlv  all     life    was  changed. 

Ti  (.     or'(J    if  the  intellect  was  ooened  to 

■  > I  :,e  1    by    e  i  io«ity   nost 

i  I     er'i  •    "U    tire    let    no    v-ik 

h  »n»'  na.*!S    vi  hout.    r.rving  to  explore 

the  wonderful   w  irld  which   surrounded 

her 

Although  do  experiments  were  made 
in  the  interest  of  scientific  psychology, 
Says  the  Christian  Register,  the  educa 
tion  of  this  child  cannot  fail  to  throw 
light,  not  only  upon  the  possibilities  foi 
all  children  who  are  shut  in  by  painful 
conditions  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  but 
aso  upon  our  general  relations  to  the 
spiritual  world  which  lies  about  us  •  and 
is  within  us,  although:'  as  yet  we  may 
not  have  learned  to  interpret  any  signal 
made  to  usN?y*lthe* power  and   wisdom 


rb  cN^fes-^-v  ~^ 
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SPEAKER  MYERS  CALLS 


F 


He  Scores  Them  Sharply  at  Meeting 
of  Charming  Club. 


"PUT  THE  HOUSE  TO  SHAME" 


In  Eleven  Years,  He  Says,  He  Never 

Saw  House  Made  a  Bear 

Garden  Before. 


"The  disgraceful  scenes  at  the  State 
Hquse  in  the  past  few  days  were  caused 
by  only  a  few  filibusters.  Certain  men, 
mad  with  folly,  broke  loose  and  made 
themselves  ridiculous,  putting  the 
House  to  shame  by  their  actions." 

In  these  words  Speaker  James  J. 
Myers  referred  last  evening  to  the  re- 
cent proceedings  in  the  Legislature,  at 
the  ladies'  night  meeting  of  the  Chan- 
ning  Club,  held  in  the  Hotel  Vendome. 
The  meeting  opened  with  fun  and 
laughter,  and  with  good-natured  banter- 
ing of  Speaker  Myers  by  the  other  guest 
of  the  evening,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Hor- 
ton    was  the  first  speaker. 

Becoming  serious  Mr.  Horton  said 
that  he  was  convinced  that  the  church 
and  State  must  be  united  again  in  a 
new  sense.  The  same  spirit  of  fearless 
inquiry  for  the  truth  and  the  same 
frank  utterance  of  it  must  distinguish 
the  Christian  and  the  patriot  of  the 
future. 


Danger  to  Back  Bay. 

There  was  a  grave  danger  to  Democ- 
racy in  the  indifference  of  intelligence 
to  its  duties.  There  was  a  danger  to 
the  Back  Bay  in  the  lethargy,  indiffer- 
ence and  selfishness  which  kept  so  many 
voters  from  taking  any  share  in  State, 
national  or  municipal  government. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  day  that  such 
things  as  the  scenes  of  the  past  week 
had  occurred  at  Beacon  Hill,  but  he  was 
not  a  Jeremiah  to  wail,  and  was  thank- 
ful that  the  Speaker  had  shown  such 
strength  of  character  in  controlling  the 
tempests. 

Speaker  Myers  said  that  his  life  for 
the  past  few  weeks  had  been  pretty 
strenuous.  He  had  spent  eleven  years 
on  Beacon  Hill  and  had  never  before 
seen  it  turned  into  a  sort  of  a  bear 
garden. 

"I  am  still  a  thorough  optimist  about 
our  Legislature,"  he  said.  "Most  of  the 
men  there  mean  well,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  past 
few  days,  caused  by  a  few  filibusters, 
the  bulk  of  Representatives  meet  in 
all  sincerity  to  serve  the  State. 

Legislative  Benefits. 

"See  what  legislation  has  done  for  us. 
Capital   is   proverbially   timid,    but   wise 
legislation   has   put   millions    upon   mill- 
ions into   the  great   str.eet  railway   sys- 
tems   of    the    State    that    has    made    it 
possible   for   our   working    people   to   go 
out  into  the  suburbs   from  overcrowded 
:ity    streets.     The    safe    and    wise    laws 
>n  the  statute  books  have  developed  our 
jreat  electric  light  plants.     Look  at  the 
Metropolitan  Park  system,  equal  to  that 
)f    any    city    in    the    world    when    com- 
pleted, and  our  system  of  education,  of 
vhich  Helen  Keller  presents  in  a  sense 
.he  best  of  what"  Massachusetts  can  do. 
"Certain   men,    mad   with   folly,    broke 
oose  in  the  Legislature  recently,   made 
.hemselves  h|tfflfcous  and  put  the  House 
to    shame,    W^*' they    numberd    only    a 
small  proportion  of  the  House  members 
ind  very  few  in  the  Senate.     A  punish- 
ment  severe    enough    has    been    decreed 
Cpr  them.'' ___ 

which  work   outside    of  tbe   bounds   of 
our  hum  an  intelligence. 
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How  Helen  Keller  Writes 

Not  one  person  in  10,000  of  those  who, 
will  read  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by 
Helen  Keller,  just  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  will  have  the  least 
conception  of  the  amount  of  hard  work 
required  to  write  the  story.  First  of 
all,  Miss  Keller  puts  down  her  ideas 
"in  Braille,"  as  the  blind  express  it; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  system  of  "points" 
raised  on  paper  by  means  of  a  stylus 
and  slate  devised  to  aid  the  blind; 
these  "points"  being-  read  afterward  by 
passing  the  sensitive  fingers  oyer  them. 
When  all  of  this  Braille  work  has  been 
completed  Miss  Keller  goes  to  her 
typewriter  and  uses  these  notes  as  a 
guide  to  the  rewriting  of  the  story. 

As  soon  as  a  page  of  matter  is  type-  j 
written  it  is,  so  to  speak,  lost  to  Miss  j 
Keller,  who  has  to  depend  upon  her 
faithful  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  to  re- 
peat it  to  her  by  spelling  out  each  sen- 
tence by  means  of  the  hands.  It  is  a 
tedious  task,  especially  as  some  of  the 
pages  have  to  be  read  again  and  again, 
with  changes  here  and  there,  before 
Miss  Keller  is  satisfied.  Then,  when 
the  proofs  are  sent  to  her,  all  this  slow 
process  of  spelling  word  after  word  has 
to  be  gone  through  once  more,  so  that 
each  word  that  Helen  Keller  writes 
goes  through  her  fingers  at  least  five 
times.  It  will  be  a  satisfection  to  ev- 
erybody to  know  that  the  book  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
biographical  writings  of  the  year,  and 
Miss  Keller  is  likely  to  reap  substantial 
rewards  for  the  extraordinary  ability 
and  patience  which  she  has  shown  in 
her  work.  .-■-    K 
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Miss   Dewey's   letter  in   another  column   states   the 
facts,  no  doubt,  in  regard  to  the  education  of  Miss  Sulli- 
van, but  still  does  not  remove  the  impression  which  we 
gain  from  the  book,  and  which  is  renewed  on  returning 
to  it,  that,  with  all  Miss  Sullivan's  previous  preparation, 
she  learned  her  methods  as  she  went  on,  until  by  happy 
chance  she  discovered  that   which  she  expresses  in  the 
following  words:  "I  am  beginning  to  suspect  all  elabo- 
rate and  special  systems  of  education.     They  seem  to 
me  to  be  built  up  on  the  supposition  that  every  child 
is  a  kind  of  idiot  who  must  be  taught  to  think.     Whereas, 
if  the  child  is  left  to  himself,  he  will  think  more  and 
better,  if  less  showily."     She  gave  up  all  regular  lessons, 
and   found   that   by   adopting   the    method  of  nature, 
which   is  opposed   to   all  the   methods   of  the  schools, 
she  got  on  with  her  pupil  much  faster.     After  she  had 
made    certain    discoveries,  she  said:  "I  had  no  idea  a 
short  time  ago  how  to  go  to  work.     I  was  feeling  about 
in  the  dark ;   but  somehow  I  know  now,  and  I  know  that 
I  know.     I  cannot  explain  it;  but,  when  difficulties  arise, 
I  am  not  perplexed  or  doubtful.     I  know  how  to  meet 
them.     I  seem  to  divine  Helen's  peculiar  needs.     It  is 
wonderful."     Our  intention  was  not  to  disparage  any- 
thing that  had  been  done  previously  to  fit  Miss  Sullivan 
for  her  task,   but  to  show  how  she  felt  her  way  into 
methods  superior  to  those  now  common  in  schools  and 
colleges. 


Lettere  to  the  editor. 


Helen  Keller. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register: — 

A  late  article  in  the  Register,  noticing  the  newly  pub- 
lished autobiography  of  Helen  Keller,  speaks  wisely  and 
well  about  the  influence  that  the  right  kind  of  education 
would  have  upon  the  human  race,  and  about  the  response 
which  all  children  would  make  to  such  tender  and  intelli- 
gent training  as  has  been  devoted  to  Miss  Keller. 

The  writer  speaks,  however,  as  if  it  were  bv  a  fortunate 
chance  that  the  happy  teacher  in  this  case  "fell  upon  the 
right  key  to  unlock  the  prison  of  a  very  remarkable  intel- 
lect. This  does  injustice  to  the  care  and  thought  which 
Miss  Sullivan  and  her  instructors  gave  to  her  preparation 
for  a  difficult  task.  She  had  been  threatened  with  blind- 
ness when  a  child ;  and  her  mental  capacity  was  quickened 
by  years  of  residence  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  admirable  corps  of 
assistants.  While  there,  she  showed  so  much  character 
and  intelligence  that,  when  the  school  was  asked  to  find  a 
teacher  for  a  little  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  child  in  Alabama, 
she  was  selected  and  given  an  especial  course  of  study  to 
fit  her  for  the  situation,  the  course  chiefly  consisting  in  a 
minute  study  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  Dr.  Howe  in 
developing  the  mind  of  Laura  Bridgman  under  a  similar 
privation.  That  great  and  good  man,  wise  as  kind,  left 
full  memoranda  of  the  efforts  and  devices  through  which 
he  brought  a  simple  soul  out  of  bondage ;  and  it  was  by 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these,  as  well  as  by  her 
native  sense  and  patient  love,  that  Miss  Sullivan  achieved 
the  wonderful  success  which  has  made  Helen  Keller's  life 
a  rich  and  happy  one.  Dr.  Howe's  very  words  and  mo- 
tions were  followed  in  close  detail,  especially  in  the  study 
of  language,  so  that  no  lucky  hit,  but  this  remarkable 
culture,  falling  upon  an  uncommon  aptitude  of  mind, 
produced  the  striking  results  which  have  interested  and 
astonished  the  whole  continent. 

Mary  E.  Dewey. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The   Nation. 

April  30,  1903] 


The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen  Keller. 
With  her  letters  (1887-1901),  and  a  sup- 
plementary account  of  her  education,  in- 
cluding passages  from  the  reports  and 
letters  of  her  teacher,  Anne  Mansfield 
Sullivan,  by  John  Albert  Macy.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    1903. 

Here  is  a  biography  of  a  deaf  and  blind 
girl  written  by  herself — a  book  which  can 
be  considered  from  so  many  points  of  view 
that  the  choice  is  bewildering.  To  the 
writer  of  this  article  its  chief  interest  lies 
in  corroborating  a  long-cherished  theory 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  authors  of  the 
present  day  are  made,  not  born.  Most  of 
us  write  because  other  people  have  written, 
because  the  idea  of  writing  is  attractive; 
our  only  genius  being  a  certain  facility  in 
combining  fragments  of  other  people's  ob- 
servations and  ideas  so  as  to  hide  the 
joinings  and  give  an  appearance  of  unity 
and  newness.  Eyes  have  we,  but  we  see 
not;  we  hear  not  with  our  own  ears,  solely 
through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others.  In 
Helen  Keller's  life  and  education  we  have 
an  experiment  tried  under  perfect  con- 
ditions, showing  how  little  essential  are 
observation  and  experience  to  the  trade  of 
author.  All  her  knowledge  is  hearsay 
knowledge,  her  very  sensations  are  for  the 
most  part  vicarious,  and  yet  she  writes  of 
things  beyond  her  power  of  perception  with 
the  assurance  of  one  who  has  verified  every 
word. 

It  seems  cruel  to  criticise  this  unfortu- 
nate girl  who  has  made  so  much  of  nothing, 
whose  life  has  been  one  long  courageous 
effort  to  overcome  her  terrible  disad- 
vantages. No  one  can  help  feeling  the  ut- 
most sympathy  for  her  deprivations,  the 
greatest  admiration  for  her  pluck.  And 
yet  the  criticism  must  be  expressed,  not  so 
much  for  her  own  sake  as  because  her  writ- 


ing  exemplifies  in  a  wonderful  way  the  disre- 
gard of  a  principle  for  which  writers  who 
have  the  true  vocation  would  lay  down 
their  lives.  Literary  sincerity  is  so  en- 
tirely absent  from  it  that  the  subject  spills 
over  from  the  domain  of  literature  into  that 
of  ethics.  If  she  were  to  be  judged  like 
less  afflicted  mortals,  we  should  have  to  call 
a  great  deal  of  Miss  Keller's  autobiography 
unconscientious.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
the  illegitimate  use  of  the  imagination. 
There  are  countless  others: 

"The  glorious  bay  lay  calm  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  October  sunshine,  and  the  ships 
came  and  went  like  idle  dreams;  those 
seaward  going,  slowly  disappeared  like 
clouds  that  change  from  gold  to  gray; 
those  homeward  coming  sped  more  quickly, 
like  birds  that  seek  their  mother's  nest" 
(p.  225). 

"The  rooms  are  large  and  splendidly  fur- 
nished; but  I  must  confess,  so  much  splen- 
dor is  rather  oppressive  to  me"  (p.  227). 

"I  shall  have  to  content  myself  with  a 
stroll  in  the  Gardens.  Somehow,  after  the 
great  fields  and  pastures  and  lofty  pine 
groves  of  the  country,  they  seem  shut-in 
and  conventional.  Even  the  trees  seem 
citified  and  self-conscious"    (p.  245). 

"Virgil  is  serene  and  lovely,  like  a  marble 
Apollo  in  the  moonlight.  Homer  is  a  beau- 
tiful animated  youth  in  the  full  sunlight 
with  the  wind  in  his  hair"  (p.  111). 

"Venus  [of  Medici]  entranced  me.  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  and  her  loveliness  was  like 
a  strain  of  heavenly  music"  (p.  250). 

Doubtless  it  seems  unfair  to  call  Helen 
Keller  to  account  for  sins  which  others 
commit  unrebuked  every  day.  It  is  part  of 
her  misfortune  that  they  can  be  proved 
against  her,  when,  in  other  cases,  short  of 
actual  plagiarism,  we  can  only  suspect.  At 
the  great  mistake  in  Helen  Keller's  life  the 
editor  points  when  he  says:  "All  her  life 
she  has  been  trying  to  be  like  other  people" 
(p.  173).  If  it  could  have  been  brought  home 
to  her  that  such  likeness  in  her  case  could 
be  attained  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth; 
if  she  could  only  realize  that  it  is  better 
to  be  one's  self,  however  limited  and  af- 
flicted, than  the  best  imitation  of  somebody 
else  that  could  be  achieved!  One  sees  a 
dawning  consciousness  of  this  great  truth 
in  one  of  the  last  letters  of  the  book,  to  Mr. 
Copeland,  her  instructor  in  English  compo- 
sition at  Radcliffe,  dated  December  20,  1900: 


"I  have  always  accepted  other  people's 
experiences  and  observations  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  make  my  own  ob- 
servations and  describe  the  experiences  pe- 
culiarly my  own.  Henceforth  I  am  resolved 
to  be  myself,  to  live  my  own  life,  and  write 
my  own  thoughts  when  I  have  any"  (p.  273). 

It  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  keep  to  this 
resolution  in  her  autobiography,  which  was 
presumably  written  after  the  letter. 

There  is  another  reason  for  regretting  that 
Helen  Keller  has  not  confined  herself  to  that 
which  is  within  her  own  knowledge.  In  this 
making  herself  over  on  the  every-day  pat- 
tern, we  lose  what  she  could  teach  us  by 
showing  wherein  she  varies  from  the  nor- 
mal. It  seems  almost  as  if  every  fact  of 
real  psychological  value  had  been  per- 
versely withheld;  the  few  observations  of 
importance  that  she  does  record  being  so 
mingled  with  her  imaginings  in  regard  to 
the  perceptions  of  others  as  to  be  worth- 
less. One  resents  the  pages  of  second- 
hand descriptions  of  natural  objects,  when 
what  one  wants  is  a  sincere  account  of  the 
attitude,  the  natural  attitude,  towards  life 
of  one  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  sealed.  Of 
what  use  are  such  records  as  these? — 

"Mr.  Chamberlin  initiated  me  into  the 
mysteries  of  tree  and  wild  flower,  until 
with  the  little  ear  of  love  I  heard  the  flow 
of  sap  in  the  oak,  and  saw  the  sun  glint 
from  leaf  to  leaf"  (p.  122). 

On  the  other  hand,  some  accurate  obser- 
vations of  the  manner  in  which  the  senses 
of  touch  and  smell  can  play  substitute  to 
the  missing  ones  would  be  of  real  scien- 
tific value.  It  would  seem,  also,  as  if  Miss 
Keller's  limitations  might  develop  instinc- 
tive, indefinable  powers,  similar  to  those 
which  animals  possess;  as  if  what  we  call, 
for  want  of  a  more  accurate  term,  the  spir- 
itual sense,  meaning  the  reaching  out  to- 
ward the  unseen  and  eternal,  might  in  her 
case  yield  much  of  interest,  if  not  of  actual 
value.  But  of  such  things  we  are  told  only 
enough  to  arouse  the  desire  for  more,  as, 
for  instance,  when  she  writes: 

"Frequently,  as  we  emerge  from  the  shel- 
ter of  a  cove  or  inlet,  I  am  suddenly  con- 
scious of  the  spaciousness  of  the  air  about 
me.  Whether  it  comes  from  the  trees  that 
have  been  heated  by  the  sun,  or  from  the 
water,  I  can  never  discover"  (p.  120). 


In  another  place  she  says,  speaking  of  the 
differences  between  town  and  country,  that 
her  whole  body  is  alive  to  the  conditions 
about  her  (p.  124);  but  she  does  not  analyze 
this  consciousness. 

Helen  Keller  has  attained  a  certain  facil- 
ity in  writing,  as,  indeed,  almost  any  one 
would  to  whom  it  was  nearly  the  sole  me- 
dium of  human  intercourse.  To  the  fine 
quality  of  her  brain  her  achievements  in 
actual  examination  testify.  She  is  said  to 
have  wit,  but  the  specimens  given  seem 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  She  shows  real 
penetration,  however,  when  she  speaks  of 
toleration  requiring  the  same  effort  of  brain 
that  it  takes  to  balance  one's  self  on  a 
bicycle  (p.  295).  When  she  defines  beauty 
as  a  form  of  goodness  (p.  216),  she  is  mere- 
ly repeating  one  of  those  mystical  sayings 

that  have  truth  only  for  those  who  do  not 
think  for  themselves. 

The  editor  naively  explains  some  of  the 
contradictions  in  the  book  by  reminding  the 
reader  that  Miss  Keller  wrote  many  things 
in  her  autobiography  for  the  fun  of  writing 
them  (p.  283).  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  he  thus  makes  himself  her 
keenest  critic.  Can  there  be  a  greater  sin, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view — not  to  speak 
of  a  moral  one — than  to  advance  opinions 
for  the  fun  of  writing  them,  regardless  of 
the  truth  thereof? 


The  Christian  Register 

(6)    [April  30  1903 
Helen  Keller* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register: — 

A  late  article  in  the  Register,  noticing  the  newly  pub- 
lished autobiography  of  Helen  Keller,  speaks  wisely  and 
well  about  the  influence  that  the  right  kind  of  education 
would  have  upon  the  human  race,  and  about  the  response 
which  all  children  would  make  to  such  tender  and  intelli- 
gent training  as  has  been  devoted  to  Miss  Keller. 

The  writer  speaks,  however,  as  if  it  were  by  a  fortunate 
chance  that  the  happy  teacher  in  this  case  fell  upon  the 
right  key  to  unlock  the  prison  of  a  very  remarkable  intel- 
lect. This  does  injustice  to  the  care  and  thought  which 
Miss  Sullivan  and  her  instructors  gave  to  her  preparation 
for  a  difficult  task.  She  had  been  threatened  with  blind- 
ness when  a  child ;  and  her  mental  capacity  was  quickened 
by  years  of  residence  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  admirable  corps  of 
assistants.  While  there,  she  showed  so  much  character 
and  intelligence  that,  when  the  school  was  asked  to  find  a 
teacher  for  a  little  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  child  in  Alabama, 
she  was  selected  and  given  an  especial  course  of  study  to 
fit  her  for  the  situation,  the  course  chiefly  consisting  in  a 
minute  study  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  Dr.  Howe  in 
developing  the  mind  of  Laura  Bridgman  under  a  similar 
privation.  That  great  and  good  man,  wise  as  kind,  left 
full  memoranda  of  the  efforts  and  devices  through  which 
he  brought  a  simple  soul  out  of  bondage ;  and  it  was  by 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these,  as  well  as  by  her 
native  sense  and  patient  love,  that  Miss  Sullivan  achieved 
the  wonderful  success  which  has  made  Helen  Keller's  life 
a  rich  and  happy  one.  Dr.  Howe's  very  words  and  mo- 
tions were  followed  in  close  detail,  especially  in  the  study 
of  language,  so  that  no  lucky  hit,  but  this  remarkable 
culture,  falling  upon  an  uncommon  aptitude  of  mind, 
produced  the  striking  results  which  have,  interested  and 
astonished  the  whole  continent. 

Mary  E.   Dewey. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Helen  Keller. 


BY   EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE. 

My  intimacy  with  Helen  Keller  began  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
her;  she  was  a  sweet  girl  of  seven. 

At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  she  lived  in  the  charm- 
ing belief  that  everybody  loves  everybody;  everybody  had  always 
loved  her.  and  she  did  love  everybody.  She  has  always  been  singu- 
larly graceful  in  her  movements.  When  she  was  a  child,  this  grace 
showed  itself  in  ways  not  then  restricted  by  the  conventionalities  of 
later  life.  She  ran  across  the  room  and  sprang  into  your  arms,  re- 
ally supposing  that  was  the  way  in  which  people  always  greeted 
each  other. 

Poor,  staid  Laura  Bridgman,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  all  the 
conventionalities  of  the  most  rigid  New  England  propriety,  used  to 
say  that  Helen  was  crazy.  It  was  the  craziness  of  sweet,  natural 
love. 

I  am  an  Everett  on  my  mother's  side,  and  she  is  an  Everett  on 
her  great-grandmother's  side,  so  we  have  always  called  each  other 
cousin. 

As  soon  as  she  came  to  Boston,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  ask 
her  to  meet  some  other  little  girls  of  her  own  age  at  my  house. 
As  Helen  came  in  with  her  dear  teacher  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Sullivan 
led  her  to  a  freestone  statue  of  the  god  Terminus,  which  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  piazza.  It  is  an  old  relic  of  Egypt.  Helen  had  then 
never  seen  any  statue  and  she  felt  of  this  rough,  banged-up  little  god, 
two  thousand  years  old,  and  at  once,  in  Miss  Sullivan's  hand,  spelled 
out  the  words:   "  What  an  ugly  old  man!" 

We  brought  her  into  the  house,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  I  led 
her  to  a  charming  little  market  table,  by  the  sculptor  Bernini,  which 
represents  in  alto-rilieve  the  Saviour  and  John  the  Baptist  as  boys 
playing. 

Helen  felt  of  their  faces  and  bent  over  at  once  and  kissed  them 
both.     This  was  the  beginning  of  her  delight  in  sculpture. 

I  think  that  the  first  experience  she  had  of  the  rough  side  of 
human  life  was  when  a  playmate  said,  "I  do  not  love  Mary  or 
Jane."     Helen  rushed  to  Anna  Sullivan  to  speak  of  this  horror  as  you 


might  speak  of  the  breaking  out  of  Mont  Pelee  or  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii.  It  was  news  to  her  entirely  that  any  human  being 
could  fail  to  love  any  other  human  being. 

In  all  which  there  is  a  lesson  for  the  rest  of  us. 

To  me  in  conversation  with  her,  or  whenever  I  visit  her,  this 
fresh  charm  of  childoood  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  preserved. 
Here  she  is  a  mature  woman,  untangling  the  intricacies  of  college 
machinery,  and  yet  she  speaks  to  you  with  the  most  perfect  simplic- 
ity. 

I  never  come  away  without  thinking  to  myself  that  the  way  to 
enter  heaven  is  to  become  as  a  little  child. 

Yet  she  is  now  twenty  years  old.  —  The  Outlook. 


Helen  Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf 
marvel,  is  just  now  receiving'  many 
well  deserved  enconiums  because  of 
the  ennobling-  sentiments  uttered  by 
her  at  the  dedication  of  the  Schermer- 
horn  pavilion  of  the  New  York  eye  and 
ear  infirmary.  As  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries puts  it  "wonderful  must  be 
the  training  that  has  enabled  this 
gifted  woman  to  thus  see  as  it  were 
without  eyes  and  hear  without  ears." 
Wonderful,  indeed!  But  while  we  are 
showering  our  tributes  at  the  feet  OZ 
Miss  Keller,  let  us  not  forget  that 
patient,  painstaking  and  comparative- 
ly obscure  woman  whose  whole  life 
has  virtually  been  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  blind  and  dumb 
girl's  faculties.  It  is  a  noble  sacri- 
fice of  self  that  Miss  Sullivan  Is  mak- 
ing and  is  equally  worthy  of  recog- 
nition with  the  remarkable  attain- 
ment. His  good  fortune,  however,  lies 
shall   ye  know  theia**,>1** 
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The  Story  of  my  Life.  By  Helen  Kel- 
ler. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.50. — Reference  has  already  been  made 
in  our  editorial  columns  to  this  remarkable 
book  concerning  two  remarkable  persons,  the 
teacher  and  the  taught.  It  consists  of  three 
parts:  first,  Miss  Keller's  own  story,  with  ex- 
tracts from  letters,  telling  the  story  of  her  life 
as  she  saw  it  from  the  inside;  second,  the 
same  story  as  it  appeared  to  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  as  she  saw  it  from  the  out- 
side, and  reported  it  in  letters,  etc.;  and, 
third,  an  account  written  by  the  editor,  who 
has  drawn  from  various  sources  stories  and 
documents  which  still  further  illustrate  the 
process  of  the  development  of  Miss  Keller. 
The  public  does  not  need  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  nature  of  Miss  Keller's  disability, 
and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  it  has  been 
overcome.  But  it  is  right  to  say  that  this 
volume  furnishes  for  the  first  time  in  detail 
an  authentic  account  of  the  steps  of  progress 
from  the  time  when  Miss  Sullivan  was  sent  j 
to  her,  and  found  her  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  I 
and  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  any  ra-  i 
tional  communication  with  the  outer  world,  i 
She  was  selfish,  excitable,  unreasonable  in  ; 
her  wants  and  demands  upon  those  about 
her.  Her  parents  knew  no  way  to  reach 
the  slumbering  mind  of  their  child,  and 
could  only  lavish  upon  her  unstinted  love 
and  indulge  her  to  the  extent  of  their  abil- 
ity, without  being  able  to  touch  her  heart, 
discipline  her  conscience,  or  train  her  ra- 
tional capacities,  and  to  put  them  to  use. 
Miss  Sullivan  frankly  affirms  that  she  under- 
took this  work  simply  because  it  gave  her 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living;    but,   being 


an  honest  and  efficient  person,  she  set  to 
work  to  deserve  the  salary  she  received. 
The  possibilities  of  the  experiment  were 
soon  revealed  to  her,  and  from  that  time 
on  to  the  present  the  search  for  a  soul  be- 
hind the  barrier  which  shuts  this  blind  girl 
out  from  the  world  has  been  intensely  in- 
teresting to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
has  brought  to  the  teacher  rewards  of  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  which  are  worth 
more  than  the  money  she  has  earned.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  Miss  Sullivan 
was  at  work  with  the  prospect  of  success, 
money  was  offered  by  kind  friends  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  all  the  supplies  and  oppor- 
tunities that  were  needed.  By  reason  of 
her  native  sagacity,  Miss  Sullivan  adopted 
the  methods  of  nature  as  she  noted  them 
in  the  experience  of  little  children  who 
were  learning  by  themselves  just  what  she 
was  trying  to  teach  to  this  child  who  had  no 
opportunity  to  learn.  This  example  must 
help  on  the  work  of  reform  in  education, 
and  relieve  all  children  of  the  intolerable 
artificial  burdens  which  are  now  laid  upon 
them.  A  child  is  made  for  incessant  ac- 
tivity of  mind  and  body.  It  is  in  motion 
all  the  time,  it  talks  continually,  and,  with- 
out knowing  it,  learns  languages,  customs, 
and  traditions  innumerable.  Also  from  Laura 
Bridgman  to  Helen  Keller  the  way  has  been 
blazed,  so  that  henceforth  the  world  will  be 
without  excuse  if  it  allows  its  children  who 
are  suffering  for  lack  of  th^  ordinary  means 
of  communication  with  the  outer  world  to 
remain  in  loneliness  and  darkness  and  brut- 
ish ignorance,  which  were  once  the  ines- 
capable results  of  their  unmerited  misfort- 
unes. It  is  unfortunate  that  any  misunder- 
standing arose  between  Mr.  Anagnos  and 
Miss  Keller  over  a  question  of  the  original- 
ity of  one  of  Miss  Keller's  juvenile  produc- 
tions. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  set 
aside  the  explanation  of  her  friends  that 
a  story  was  read  to  her,  enjoyed  by  her, 
then  forgotten,  and  two  years  later,  when 
her  literary  ability  had  been  largely  in- 
creased, was  reproduced  by  her  in  substance, 
although  not  in  form.  Had  it  been  a  con- 
scious plagiarism,  it  would  still  have  been 


a  remarkable  teat  ot  the  memory  and  the 
imagination.  Even  had  there  been  a  con- 
scious effort  on  her  part  to  deceive,  which 
we  do  not  believe,  something  might  have 
been  pardoned  in  one  so  little  versed  in 
the  practical  ethics,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  such  things  are  openly  done  every  day 
by  orators,  novelists,  and  preachers,  with 
slight  condemnation  from  the  public  when 
they  are  found  out.     Aside  from  the  pain 

given  to  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher,  this 
unfortunate  event  seems  of  little  impor- 
tance and  better  forgotten. 
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May  23,  1903 
Helen  Keller 


SO  many  people  of  all  ages  are  interest- 
ed in  this  remarkable  blind  young 
woman,  that  we  are  sure  that  the 
readers  of  The  Wellspring  will  be  glad  to 
see  her  face  and  a  facsimile  of  her  hand- 
writing. This  we  are  enabled  to  give  by 
the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company  of  New  York,  publishers 
of  her  "The  Story  of  My  Life."  The 
picture  represents  her  with  her  dog  "Phiz," 
and  under  it  will  be  found  what  she  has 
to  say  about  her  companionship  with  dogs 
and  this  dog  in  particular.  The  facsimile 
is  only  a  few  words  from  a  letter  written 
to   the  beloved   Bishop   Brooks : — 


Whenever  it  is  possible,  my  dog  ac- 
companies me  on  a  walk  or  ride  or  sail. 
I  have  had  many  dog  friends — huge  mas- 
tiffs, soft-eyed  spaniels,  wood-wise  setters 
and  honest,  homely  bull  terriers.  At  pres- 
ent the  lord  of  my  affections  is  one  of 
these  bull  terriers.  He  has  a  long  pedi- 
gree, a  crooked  tail  and  the  drollest  "phiz" 
in  dogdom.  My  dog  friends  seem  to  un- 
derstand my  limitations,  and  always  keep 
close  beside  me  when  I  am  alone.  I  love 
their  affectionate  ways  and  the  eloquent 
wag  of  their  tails. 

FACSIMILE  OF  PART  OF  LETTER  TO 
PHILLIPS  BROOKS 
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HELEN  KELLER. 
"An  afternoon  with  Helen  Keller  or 
Triumphing  over  Diffiulties"  was  the 
subject  of  the  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Lewis  at  Pilgrrim  Church 
last  night.  Dr.  Lewis  will  continue  the 
subject  next  Sunday  evening  under  the 
title,  "An  Afternoon  with  Helen  Kellar 
or  the  Quest  for  a  Soul."  The  text  was 
"Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame 
man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb  sing;  for  in  the  wilderness 
shall  waters  break  out  and  streams 
in  the  desert." 

Dr.  Lewis  said  that  Isaiah  spoke  of 
the  glory  of  the  gospel.  He  had  a 
vision  of  the  future,  of  the  present  age 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  privilege  to  live 
when  a  large  part  of  the  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled.  Its  fulfillment  is  direct- 
ly due  to  the  principles  that  lie  beneath 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  People 
give  their  lives  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  humanity,  for  so  the  gospel  teaches. 
They  give  of  their  wealth  to  endow  hos- 
pitals, etc.  Dr.  Lewis  said  that  one 
could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the 
absence  of  such  institutions  in  non- 
Christian  lands.  If  they  are  estab- 
lished there  it  is  owing  to  the  labors  of 
Christian  missionaries. 

Continuing  he  said  that  no  single  case 
better  illustrates  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration than  the  story  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler. There  is  not,  nor  has  there  ever 
been  any  one  just  like  her.  Laura. 
Bridgman  most  resembles  her.  Miss 
Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
in  1829  and  died  in  1889.  She  became 
deaf,  mute  and  blind  at  the  age  of  three 
years  owing  to  illness.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston.  She  became  so  well 
educated  that  she  later  held  the  position 
of  teacher  in  that  institution.  She 
wrote  hymns  and  learned  many  things 
that  were  marvelous  but  unlike  Helen 
Keller  she  never  learned  to  speak  with 
the  lips. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  called  on  Helen 
Keller  by  appointment  Monday,  March 
16  at  Cambridge  where  she  is  a  student 
at  Radcliffe  and  lives  with  her  life- 
long teacher  and  friend,  Miss  Anna  Sul- 
livan, and  a  housekeeper.  Dr.  Lewis 
said  that  he  had  formulated  a  set  of 
phrases  which  he  had  intended  to  use 
in  talking  with  Miss  Keller  but  he 
found  the  conversation  as  easy  to  carry 
on  as  a  conversation  with  any  person 
in   the  audience  last  night. 


Miss  Keller,  after  Miss  Sullivan  had 
communicated  by  means  of  the  sign 
language  on  the  hand  that  Dr.  Lewis 
had  called,  said  in  an  even  tone  of  voice, 
low  and  sweet  and  without  accent  or 
inflection,  "Dr.  Lewis,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you.'"  Leaving  the  account  of  the  af- 
ternoon call,  Dr.  Lewis  told  briefly  the 
history  of  Miss  Keller's  life  partly  as 
it  is  given  in  her  book  recently  pub- 
lished. 

She  was  born  in  Alabama  In  1880. 
She  will  be  23  years  old  June  27.  At 
the  age  of  19  months  an  illness  left  her 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  She  originated  a 
sign  language  to  convey  her  wants  to 
those  who  were  often  with  her  and  who 
learned  to  understand  most)  of  what  she 
wished  to  tell.  If  she  could  not  make 
herself  understood  she  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion. Her  mother  read  Dicken's  book 
relating  his  impressions  of  America, 
therein  saw  his  reference  to  what  Laura 
Bridgman  had  accomplished  and  re- 
solved to  try  to  do  something  for  Helen. 
She  was  sent  to  a  specialist  in  Balti- 
more. 

A  correspondence  was  begun  with  of- 
ficials at  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Miss 
Sullivan  was  sent  to  be  Miss  Keller's 
teacher  in  Alabama.  The  child  was 
th«ai  seven  years  old. 

Dr.  Lewis  here-  said  that  one  who 
reads  Helen  Keller's  story  as  she  has 
written  it  realizes  that  the  true  meth- 
od of  education  is  to  make  study  so  in- 
teresting that  it  becomes  play.  Miss 
Sullivan  brought  Helen  a  doll  and 
taught  the  word  doll  by  signs  on  the 
hand.  Miss  Keller  later  went  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  where  she  learned  to 
speak.  She  visited  Wellesley  College 
and  was  inspired  with  a  desire  to  go 
to  college,  which  resulted  in  her  becom- 
ing a  student  at  Radcliffe.  She  went  to 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  and  visit- 
ed Niagara  Fails.  Miss  Sullivan  com- 
municated the  impressions  of  all  these 
things  to  her  pupil,  using  the  method  of 
pressure  on  the  hand.  The  blind  girl 
learned  to  paddle  in  a  canoe  alone  on 
the  Charles  River,  guiding  the  canoe 
by  her  sense  of  smell,  recognizing  the 
different  odors  of  the  bushes  and  plants 
along  the  banks. 

She  prepared  for  college  at  the  Gil- 
man  School  and  with  a  private  tutor. 
Her  preliminary  examinations  were 
taken  in  1897,  the  questions  being  con- 
veyed in  the  sign  language  and  the 
answers  written  on  the  typewriter. 
Miss  Keller  can  write  a  good  hand, 
also.  In  1899  the  final  examinations 
were  taken,  and  Miss  Keller  entered 
Radcliffe  in  1900.  She  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 


German.  Dr.  Lewis  said  no  one  dare 
foretell  what  the  future  may  hold  for 
this  remarkable  girl.  Her  life  illus- 
trates how  tremendous  difficulties  may 
be  overcome. 

Dr.  Lewis  spoke  of  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  modern  science,  the  > 
telephone,  telegraph,  etc.,  as  along  the 
line  of  difficulties  overcome.  He  told 
of  the  newspaper  printed  on  board  ship 
in  mid-ocean,  a  newspaper  in  which 
there  is  a  column  of  imaginary  news, 
such  news  as  the  writer  fancied  might 
be  really  printed  in  America  at  the 
time  the  imaginary  column  was  got  up 
j  for  the  amusement  of  the  passengers. 
Dr.  Lewis  said  that  within  the  next 
decade  all  steamships  will  have  their 
columns  of  real  news  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  daily  carried  by  wireless  tel- 
egraph to  the  ships. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler, Dr.  Lewis  spoke  of  her  remarkable 
determination.  She  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  by  patiently 
keeping  at  it.  She  says  that  without 
the  typewriter  she  could  have  done 
much  less.  She  is  not  a  rapid  writer  on 
the  machine  and  she  makes  mistakes, 
as  do  others,  but  she  like  others,  erases 
and  goes  on.  She  has  the  average 
speed  and  accuracy. 

Helen  Keller  is  the  first/  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  person  in  this  country  who 
has  learned  to  speak.  Mrs.  Lamson 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  was  traveling 
in  Norway  when  she  met  a  girl  who 
though  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  could 
speak  with  her  lips.  Mrs.  Lamson 
told  Miss  Keller  this  and  Miss  Keller 
determined  that  if  one  person  had  ac- 
complished this  she  could  do  likewise. 
A  special  instructor  was  secu»ed  for 
her.  Miss  Keller  placed  her  hands  on 
the  throat  of  the  instructor  and  the' 
fingers  on  the  lips  and  noted  the  move- 
ments of  the  muscles.  Patiently  she 
formed  her  own  muscles  and  lips  in  like 
manner  till  she  could  utter  words.  Dr. 
Lewis  referred  to  Aristotle,  the  prince 
of  thinkers,  Demosthenes,  the  orator, 
Caesar,  Pope  and  others  who  had  been 
handicapped  yet  accomplished  great 
things  by  persistence.  He  said  that 
determination,  patience,  the  overcoming 
of  difficulties,,  but  most  of  all  friend- 
ship, which  one  may  have  by  making 
one's  self  receptive  to  friendship,  form 
the  secret  of  such  a  life  as  Helen  Kel- 
ler's and  that  of  the  other  victors 
named.  Incidentially,  Dr.  Lewis  said 
that  it  is  not  known  who  furnishes  the 
money  to  pay  for  Helen  Keller's  edu- 
cation,   —- ..- r*-*** 


HELEN  KELLER'S  ADDRESS 
BROUGHT  TEARS  TO  EYES. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 

NEW  YORK,  May  12,  1903.  Deaf  and 
bijju^^Helen  Keller;  in  a  gown  of  white, 
made  a  pathetic  picture  yesterday  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Schermerhorn 
addition  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Bar 
Infirmary.  Around  her  sat  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter,  Joseph  Jefferson,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Greer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton, Richard  Watson  Gilder,  William 
Jay  Schieffelin,  James  J.  Higginson, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Minturn,  Dr.  Ernst  J.  Le- 
Derle  and  others  distinguished  in  reli- 
gious, political  and  social  circles  of  the 
metropolis. 

But  the  young  woman  from  Radcliffe 
College,  whose  advance  in  knowledge 
and  her  conquering  of  the  affliction 
which  prevented  speech,  proved  the 
marvel  of  them,  all,  was  the  central  fiig- 
ure. 

When  she  began  to  speak  in  a  faint 
treble,  pausing  while  her  friend  and  in- 
terpreter, Miss  Sullivan,  repeated  in 
more  audible  tones  the  words  of  Miss 
Keller's  address,  many  a  woman  pres- 
ent pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

Bishop  Potter  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greer 
praised  the  generosity  of  the  late  Will- 
iam S.  Schermerhorn,  telling  of  his  gifts 
to  Columbia  University,  Grace  Church 
and  the  infirmary  for  the  blin^  and 
deaf,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  recounted  hu- 
morous conversations  he  and  Miss  Kel- 
ler had  enjoyed. 

In  the  new  Schermerhorn  "aural  pavil- 
ion there  are  two  operating  rooms,  spe- 
cial rooms  for  patients  with  brain  com- 
plications and  a  separate  ward  for  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  private  rooms  for  pay 
parents. 


.V. 


Sightless  and  Dumb, 
She  Pleads  Cause 
A      of  Fellow  Sufferers. 

Blind  Mute  Helen  Keller,  Who  Addressed  a  New  York  Audience 

Yesterday. 

Helen  Keller  "Delivers"  an  Address  in  Behalf  of  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


"Those    who   come   here    tremble   test 
they  should  become  blind  or   deaf  and 
be   unfitted  for   life's  duties.      My   own 
difficulties  ere  vastly  increased  because 
I  cannot  see  or  hear.  How  they  must  be 
redoubled  when  one  has  seen  and  heard 
for  many  years  and   has  been  engaged 
in  pursuits  that  required  all  the  facul- 
ties  and   then  suffers   this  unutterable 
loss  I"— From  the  address  of  Helen 
Helen  KeS%j^blindnyjyy^iB*^PCirectlng 
in  her  face   the   marvellous  intelligence  to 
which   she   has   attained   despite   these   ob- 
stacles,  delivered  one   of  the  principal  ad- 
dresses at  the  dedication  of  the  William  C. 
Schermerhorn   addition    to    the    New    York 
Eye    and    Ear    Infirmary    yesterday    after- 
noon, 

A  distinguished  audience  witnessed  the 
first  appearance  of  the  gifted  woman  on  a 
public  platform  in  this  city.  Miss  Keller 
first  delivered,  slowly  and  laboriously,  her 
address,  her  companion,  Miss  Stevenson, 
interpreting  the  almost  inaudible  words  as 
they  were  spoken,  and  afterward  Joseph 
Jefferson,  the  veteran  actor  and  life-long 
friend  of  Miss  Keller,  read  the  address, 
prefacing  it  with  a  few  interesting  illus- 
trations of  her  acute  intelligence. 

Bishop  Potter  presided  at  the  exercises 
and  delivered  a  short  address,  and  other  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
H.  Greer,  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Grace  Church;  W. 
J.  Schieffelin  and  Dr.  Gorham  Bacon.  The 
dedicatory  services   were   held   in   the  out- 


door   ward  of  the  infirmary   at   Thirteenth 
street  and  Second  avenue,  which  was  pret 
tily  decorated  with  potted  plants  and  flow- 
ers in  honor  of  the   event. 

Miss  Keller  occupied  a  seat  on  the  plat- 
form with  Bishop  Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Hunting- 
don, Rev.  Dr.  Greer,  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, Joseph  Jefferson,  Miss  Wells,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Derby,  Mre.  John  W.  Minturn  and 
others.  She  wore  a  dark  skirt  and  white 
!  shirt  waist  and  a  turban  hat  trimmed  with 
field  flowers.  She  was  smiling  and  ani- 
mated throughout  the  afternoon  and  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  remarks  of  all  the 
speakers  as  they  were  translated  to  her 
by  touch  through  Mies  Stevenson. 

Miss  Keller  said  in  part: 

"All  -that  I  have  heard  this  afternoon 
about  the  work  this  institution  is  doing 
fills  me  with  gratitude  to  the  generous 
spirited  citizen  who  has  extended  its  use- 
fulness. In  spite  of  the  hard  words  that 
are  spoken  against  this  great   cityN  I   find 

here  a  wide  human  sympathy.  New  York 
receives  every  year  thousands  of  the  starv- 
ing and  naked  of  every  Tace,  every  country 
and  every  faith,  and  more  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States  she  clothes  the 
naked,  feeds  the  hungry,  teaches  the  ig- 
norant and  relieves  those  who  suffer. 

•'■Surely  there  would  he  no  need  of  elo- 
quent appeals  in  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  if  you  could  look 
into  the  darkness  which  the  blind  see  and 
listen  to  the  stillness  which  the  deaf  hear. 
There  Is  no  greater  deprivation  than  blind- 
ness, no  sharper  anguish  than  deafness.  I 
know  these  limitations  as  you  cannot  know 
them,  and  yet  I  have  not  known  the  suf- 
fering which  this  institution  is  meant  to 
alleviate. 

"Ask  yourselves  what  it  is  to  see,  try  to 
understand  what  it  would  be  not  ro  see.  and 
perhaps  you  may  realize  the  blessedness  of 
sight.  You  may  put  your  soul  into  your 
finger  tips,  but  you  can  grasp  only  as 
much  as  you  can  take  into  your  hands. 

•*I  am  studying  economics  this  year,  and 
I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
social  life  that  people  shall  work  for  one 
another,  and  it  Is  the  Interest  of  society  to 
enable  every  member  to  work.  A  human 
being  who  does  not  work  is  not  a  member 
of  society,  and  can  have  no  standing  in  it. 
To  be  so  imbecile  as  not  to  know  how  to 
work,  so  feeble,  so  crippled  or  defective  as 
not  to  be  able  to  work,  makes  life  a  bur- 
den which  the  community  as  well  as  the 
individual  must  bear. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  erect  handsome  build- 
ings. Those  who  work  inside  know  that 
the  stone  walls  and  splendid  furnishings  do 
not  accomplish  everything.  It  is  co  opera- 
tion In  the  works  of  mercy  that  makes  it 
complete.  Trained  nurses  must  be  paid,  and 
the  most  efficient  apparatus  obtained,  and 
every  comfort  secured  to  the  patients,  if 
vhe  work  of  the  hospital  is  to  be  confirmed, 
continued  and  extended.  This  institution 
has  become  your  sacred  burden.  Look  on 
it.  lift  it,  bear  it  proudly." 

Bishop  Potter  made  a  happy  address,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  lovable  and  char- 
itable qualities  of  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  and 
introduced  Rev.  Dr.  Greer,  who  spoko  in  a 
similar   strain. 


Dr.  Huntington  rejoiced  that  the  ear  was 
at  last  to  be  given  equal  prominence  in 
the  work  of  the  hospital  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the   eye. 

In  Introducing  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  Miss  Keller  had 
delivered  her  address.  Bishop  Potter  re- 
ferred to  the  faet  that  he  and  the  dis- 
tinguished actor  wore  the  only  living  hon- 
orary members  of  the  Players,  "And  I 
think  you  will  agree,"  he  said,  facetiously. 
"thHt  the  clerical  tone  which  this  gath- 
ering has  assumed  should  be  maintained." 
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ADDRESS  BY  HE 


She  Expresses  Gratitude  of   the  Blind   and 
at  Dedication  in  New  York. 


Deaf 


MISS     HELEN     KELLER. 


NEW  YORK,  May  12— At  the  dedica- 
tion yesterday  of  the  Schermerhorn  pa- 
vilion of  the  New  York  eye  and  ear  in- 
firmary at  13th  st  and  2d  av,  a  new 
aural  pavilion  which  the  generosity  of 
the  late  W.  C.  Schermerhorn  has  pro- 
vided for  the  institution,  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  triumphed  so  marvelously 
over  her  lack  of  sight  and  hearing,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  the  halting  and 
timid  speech  which  she  has  learned, 
through  her  sense  of  touch,  from  the 
lips  of  her  teachers. 

Bishop  Potter  presided  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  Rev  Dr  W.  R.  Huntington  and 
Rev  Dr  David  H.  Greer.  Then  Miss 
Keller  walked  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form with  her  arm  thrown  across  the 
shoulders  of  her  teacher.  Her  words 
were  indistinct  and  unintelligible  to 
many  of  her  hearers,  despite  the  painful 
earnestness  with  which  she  spoke. 

After  she  had  finished,  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son read  her  manuscript.  He  said  that 
Miss  Keller  had  asked  him  to  do  this 
service,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
power  that  he  would  not  do  for  her. 
This  was  Miss  Keller's  address: 

All  that  I  have  heard  this  afternoon 
about  the  work  this  institution  is  doing 
fills  me  with  gratitude  to  the  generous- 
spirited  citizen  who  has  extended  its 
usefulness.  In  spite  of  the  hard  words  ! 
that  are  spoken  against  this  great  city 
I  find  here  a  wide  human  sympathy. 
Everybody  is  imbued  with  "it.  We  feel 
it  everywhere.  It  makes  the  hearts  of 
the  rich  and  the  strong  to  overflow 
with  kind  thoughts  for  those  who  suf- 
fer and  are  cast  down,  and  kind 
thoughts  beget  kind  deeds. 

New   York   receives   every  year  thou- 
sands   of    the    starving    and    naked    of 
every  race,  every  country,   every  faith, 
and  more   than   any   other  city   in   the 
United    States    she    clothes    the    naked, 
feeds  the  hungry,   teaches  the  ignorant 
and    relieves    those    who    suffer.     Many 
cities   have   been    great   for   many   rea- 
sons—Jerusalem,   the   city    hallowed    by 
the    prophets    and    the      birthplace      of 
Chrintianity;     Athens,     that     won     tri- 
umphs of  the  mind  even  mightier  than 
the   victories   which   her   sterner   sister, 
Rome,   achieved  by   land  and  sea.     But 
New  York  is  building  up  her  greatness 
in    a  nobler  way;    she   is    transforming 
her  wealth   and  skill  into   the  strength 
and  happiness  of  millions. 

Surely  there  would  be  no  need  of  elo- 
quent appeals  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  eye  and  ear  infirmary  if  you  could 
look  into  the  darkness  which  the  blind 
see,  and  listen  to  the  stillness  which  the 
deaf  hear.    There  is  no  greater  depriva- 


tion  than  blindness,  no  sharper  anguish 
than  deafness.  I  know  these  limitations 
as  you  cannot  know  them,  and  yet  1 
have  not  known  the  suffering  which  this 
institution  is  meant  to  allevip/Le.  Those 
who  come  here  tremble  lest  they  should 
become  blind  or  deaf,  anil  be  unfitted 
for  life's  duties. 

My  own  difficulties  are  vastly  in- 
creased because  I  cannot  see  or  hear. 
How  they  must  be  redoubled  when  one 
has  seen  and  heard  for  many  years,  and 
has  been  engaged  In  pursuits  that  re- 
quire all  the  faculties  and  then  suffers 
this  unutterable  loss. 

Ask  yourself  what  it  is  to  see;  try  to 
understand  what  it  would  be  not  to  see. 
and  perhaps  you  may  realize  the  bless- 
edness of  sight.  You  may  put  your  soul 
into  your  finger  tips;  but  you  can  grasp 
only  as  much  of  the  world  as  you  can 
take  in  your  hand. 

I  am  studying  economics  this  year, 
and  I  have  learned  that  it  is  a  condition 
of  social  life  that  people  shall  work  for 
one  another,  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
society  to  enable  every  member  to  work. 

A  community  acts  then  with  enlight- 
ened self,  interest  when  it  builds  and 
equips  an  institution  whose  beneficent 
influence  shall  grow  like  the  tree  of 
life,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  Such  an  institution 
restores  to  the  world  the  blind,  th« 
deaf,  the  sick  and  the  lame,  able  to  do 
their  part  of  its  work. 

This  institution  has  become  your  sa- 
cred burden.  Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it 
proudly.  It  is  your  part  and  privilege 
to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  physicians 

mJss  Kellar's  address  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  audi- 
ence, and  after  the  ceremonies  she  was 
the  center  of  interest. 


TUESDAY.    MAY     12,    10O3 

HELEN  KELLER  SPOKE 


NEW  YORK  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY 
DEDICATION 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

New  York,  May  12— JThe  Schermerhorn 
pavilion  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary was  formally  dedicated  yesterday 
afternoon  at  half  past  three  o'clock,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  notable  gathering. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
B.  Potter,  bishop  of  New  York  and  vice 
president  of  the  Infirmary;  Rev.  W.  R. 
Huntington  and  Rev.  David  H.  P.  Greer; 
Dr.  Gorham  Bacon  and  William  J.  Schief- 
felin,  and  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and 
blind  girl,  now  studying  at  Radcllffe  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  -  Mass.  The  new  pavilion, 
for  which  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  infirmary,  recently  gave  $75,- 
000,  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
aural  department.  Though  the  institution, 
which  is  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, was  founded  as  early  as  1820,  the  pres- 
ent building  is  only  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  old,  and  this  addition  puts  it  in  the 
front  rank  as  far  as  equipment  goes. 

Bishop  Potter  and  Rev.  Dr.  Greer  praised 
the  generosity  of  the  late  William  C. 
Schermerhorn,  telling  of  his  gifts  to  Co- 
lumbia University,  Grace  Church  and  the 
Infirmary  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  recounted  humorous  conversations 
he  and  Miss  Keller  had  enjoyed  and  re- 
read  her  speech  at  her  request: 

Miss  Keller,  whose  words  were  followed 
with  great  interest  and  attention,  spoke  as 
follows: 

"All  that  I  have  heard  this  afternoon 
about  the  work  this  institution  is  doing 
fills  me  with  gratitude  to  t)he  generous- 
spirited  citizen  who  has  extended  its  use- 
fulness. In  spite  of  the  hard  words  that 
are  spoken  against  this  great  city,  I  find 
here  a  wide  human  sympathy.  Everybody 
is  imbued  with  it.  We  feel  lit  everywhere. 
It  maketh  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the 
strong  to  overflow  with  kind  thoughts  for 
those  who  suffer  and  are  cast  down,  and 
kind  thoughts  beget  kind  deeds.  New  York 
receives  every  year  thousands  of  the  starv- 
ing and  naked  of  every  race,  every  country 
and  every  faith,  and  more  than  any  other 


city  in  the  United  States  she  clothes  the 
naked,  feeds  the  hungry,  teaches  the  ig- 
norant and  relieves  those  who  suffer.  Many 
cities  have  been  great  for  many  reasons: 
Jerusalem,  the  city  hallowed  'by  the  proph- 
ets and  the  birthplace  of  Christianity; 
Athens,  which  won  triumphs  of  the  mind 
mightier  even  than  the  victories  which  her 
sterner  sister  Rome  achieved  by  land  and 
by  sea.  But  New  York  is  building  up  her 
greatness  in  a  nobler  way — she  is  trans- 
forming her  wealth  and  skill  into  the 
strength  and  happiness  of  millions. 

"Surely  there  would  be  no  need  of  elo- 
quent appeals  In  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  if  you  could  look 
Into  the  darkness  which  the  blind  see,  and 
listen  to  the  stillness  which  the  deaf  hear. 
I  know  these  limitations  as  you  cannot 
know  them,  and  yet  T  have  not  known  the 
suffering  which  this  institution  is  meant  to 
alleviate.  Those  who  come  here  tremble 
lest  they  should  become  blind  or  deaf,  and 
be  unfitted  for  life's  duties.  My  own  dif- 
ficulties are  vastly  increased  because  I 
cannot  see  or  hear.  How  they  are  re- 
doubled when  one  has  seen  and  heard  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  engaged  In  pur- 
suits that  require  all  the  facilities,  and 
then  suffers  this  unutterable  loss!  Ask  your- 
self what  it  is  to  see,  try  to  understand 
what  it  would  be  not  to  see,  and  perhaps 
you  may  realize  the  blessedness  of  sight. 
You  may  put  your  soul  into  your  finger- 
tips; but  you  can  grasp  only  as  much  of  the 
world  as  you  can  take  into  your  hand. 

"I  am  studying  economics  this  year,  and 
I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
social  life  that  people  shall  work  for  one 
another,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  society  to 
enable  every  member  to  work.  A  human 
being  who  does  not  work  is  not  a  member 
of  society,  and  can  have  no  standing  in  it. 
To  be  so  imbecile  as  not  to  know  how  to 
work,  so  feeble,  crippled  or  defective  as  not 
to  be  able  to  work  makes  Life  a  burden 
which  the  community  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual must  bear.  The  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  others  is  essential  to  our  own. 
In  order  to  be  happy  we  must  each  live  in 
the  common  life  of  all.  We  must  enjoy  with 
the  joy  of  others.  We  must  feel  their  sor- 
rows. All  that  we  have,  all  that  we  know, 
all  that  we  have  discovered  we  must  be- 
stpw  at  least  in  part  for  the  universal 
good.  'Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with 
torches  do,  not  light  them  for  themselves.' 

"A  community  acts  with  enlightened 
self -■interest,  ithen,  when  it  builds  and 
equips  an  institution  whose  beneficent  in- 
fluence shall  grow  like  the  tree  of  life 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  Such  an  institution  restores  to 
the  world  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
the  lame,  able  to  do  their  part  of  Its  work. 


"It  is  not  enough  to  erect  handsome 
buildings.  Those  who  work  Inside  know 
that  the  stone  walls  and  splendid  furnish- 
ings do  not  accomplish  anything.  It  is 
cooperation  in  a  work  of  mercy  that  makes 
it  complete.  Trained  nurses  must  be  paid 
and  the  most  efficient  apparatus  obtained 
and  every  comfort  secured  to  the  patients 
if  the  work  of  the  infirmary  is  to  be  con- 
firmed, continued  and  extended.  This  in- 
stitution has  become  your  sacred  burden. 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  proudly.  It  is 
your  part  and  privilege  to  hold  up  the 
hand3  of  the  physicians  here  who  are 
fellow-workmen     together    with    God." 

Miss  Keller  has  been  in  New  York  since 
last  Friday,  visiting  her  friend  Miss  Lena 
Rhoades,  the  blind  author,  at  559  Madison 
avenue.  Miss  Rhoades's  father,  John  Har- 
son  Rhoades,  president  of  the  Greenwich 
Saving  Bank,  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
infirmary. 
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At  the  dedication  of  a  new  pavilion  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
on  Monday,  that  remarkable  and  interesting  young  woman,  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
who  by  reason  of  a  fever  in  infancy,  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  delivered  a  sin- 
gularly touching  address.  Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  handicap  which 
her  threefold  afflictions  have  imposed  on  her,  Miss  Keller  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  good  education,  being  at  present  a  student  at  Radcliffe,  the  female 
college  connected  with  Harvard.  She  has  shown  wonderful  mental  powers  and 
has  easily  outstripped  the  average  girl  of  her  age  in  acquiring  knowledge.  She 
has  also  learned  to  talk  and  it  is  said  that  her  timid  and  halting  speech  deliv- 
ered with  painful  earnestness,  moved  most  of  the  big  audience  to  tears.  Here 
are  some  extracts  from  her  remarkable  speech:  — 

"Surely,  there  would  be  no  need  of  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  if  you  could  look  into  the  darkness  which  the 
blind,  see,  and  listen  to  the  stillness  which  the  deaf  hear.  There  is  no  greater 
deprivation  than  blindness,  no  sharper  anguish  than  deafness.  I  know  these 
limitations  as  you  cannot  know  them,  and  yet  I  have  not  known  the  suifering 
which  this  institution  is  meant  to  alleviate.  Those  who  come  here  tremble  lest 
they  should  become  blind  or  deaf,  and  be  unfitted  for  life's  duties. 

My  own  difficulties  are  vastly  increased  because  I  cannot  sec  or  hear. 
How  they  must  be  redoubled  when  one  has  seen  and  heard  for  many  years  and 
has  been  engaged  in  pursuits  that  require  all  the  faculties  and  then  suffers  this 
unutterable  loss. 

Ask  yourself  what  it  is  to  see;  try  to  understand  what  it  would  be  not  to 
see,  and  perhaps  you  may  realize  the  blessedness  ol  sight.  You  may  put  your 
soul  into  your  finger  tips;  but  you  can  grasp  only  as  much  of  the  world  as 
you  can  take  into  your  hand. 

I  am  studying  economics  this  year,  and  I  have  learned  that  it  is  a  condition 
of  social  life  that  people  shall  work  for  one  another,  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
society  to  enable  every  member  to  work.  A  human  being  who  does  not  work 
is  not  a  member  of  society  and  can  have  no  understanding  of  it.  To  be  so 
imbecile  as  not  to  know  how  to  work,  so  feeble,  crippled  or  defective  as  not  to 
be  able  to  work,  makes  life  a  burden,  which  the  community  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual must  bear.  The  welfare  and  happiness  of  other-  is  essential  to  our 
own.  In  order  to  be  happy  we  must  each  live  in  the  coini.ion  life  of  all.  We 
must  enjoy  with  the  joy  of  others.  Wo  must  feel  their  sorrows.  All  that  we 
have,  all  that  we  know,  all  that  we  have  discovered,  we  must  bestow  at  least  in 
part,  for  the  universal  good.  'Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
light  th,em  for  ourselves.'  " 
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HELEN  KELLER  FINDS  HER  LIFE  WORK 
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HELEN    KELLER 

Delivering  her  address  through  h  er  interpreter,  Miss  N.  Sullivan. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf  and  blind  girl,  has  found  the  life  work 
to  which  she  intends  to  devote  herself.  It  is  aiding  others  like  herself,  to  a  de- 
gree defective  in  speech,  sight  and  hearing.  Her  reception  at  the  N.  Y.  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  at  which  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  victims  there,  was  im- 
mensely successful.  Her  delivery  is  timid,  and  not  clear  enough  to  fill  a  large 
hall.  But  that  will  improve,  and  her  written  pleas,  which  are  always  lucid 
^.and  interesting,  can  be  read  by  others. 


row    V3f\oW 

WONDERFUL  HELEN  KELLER. 

It  must  have  been  pathetic  to  listen 
to  the  appeal  of  blind,  deaf  Helen 
Keller  at  the  dedication  of  the  Scher- 
merhorn  pavilion  of  the  e,ye  and  ear  in- 
firmary in  New  York,  on  which  occa- 
sion Joseph  Jefferson  read  her  manu- 
script. 

In  such  an  astonishing  address  we 
have  abundant  evidence  that  the  depri- 
vation of  the  senses  does  not  bedim 
the  spirit.  It  even  scorns  to  sparkle  with 
increased  radiance  though  solely  fet- 
tered by  the  want  of  power  of  utter- 
ance. Some  of  Miss  Keller's  periods 
would  have  done  honor  to  our  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  and  clergymen. 
Think  of  one  who  can  neither  see  nor 
hear  uttering  such  sentiments  as  the 
following: 

There  is  no  greater  deprivation  than  blind- 
ness, no  sharper  anguish  than  deafness.  I 
know  these  limitations  as  you  catiaot  know 
them,  and  yet  I  have  not  known  the  suffer- 
ing which  this  institution  is  meant  to  nlloTl- 
ate.  Those  who  come  here  tremble  lest  they 
should  become  blind  or  deaf,  and  be  unfitted 
for  life's  duties. 

My  own  dlflleulttes  are  vastly  increased  be- 
eauso  I  cannot  see  nor  hear,  llosv  they  must 
be  redoubled  when  one  has  seen  and  heard  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  engaged  In  pursuits 
that  require  all  the  faculties,  and  then  suffers 
this  unutterable  loss! 

1  am  studying  economics  this  year,  and  I 
have  learned  that  it-  j  the  condition  of  social 
life    that    people  ork    for    one    another, 

and  it.  Is  the  interest  of  society  to  enabb1 
every  mender  to  work.  A  human  being  who 
does  not  work  is  not  a  member  of  society,  and 
(tan   have  no   standing   In    It. 

A    community    acts    then    with    enlightened 

sell  interest  when  It  builds  and  equips  an  In- 
stitution whose  beneficent  influence  shall  grow 
like  the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  Such  an  institution  re- 
8  to  the  world  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
sick  and  the  lame  able  to  do  their  part  of 
its  work. 


Vonderful  must  be  the  training  that 
las  enabled  this  gifted  woman  to  thus 
see  as  it  were  without  eyes  and  hear 
without  ears.  Nothing  is  necessarily 
lost  of  the  richness  of  the  soul  or  the 
acUteness  of  the  inner  sense  through 
afflictions  which  necessarily  inspire  our 
Pity. 

Let  us  hope  that  science  will  still  fur- 
ther thin  the  walls  that  separate  the 
soul  from  its  environments.  In  Miss 
Keller  we  have  th<^  fullest  promise. 


Helen  Keller's  new  work  in  gortte 
about  the  country  to  plead  for  aid  o\ 
the  blind  and  deaf  is  a  beautiful  use  to* 
which  to  put  the  education  that  has 
been  given  her  with  such  infinite  pains 
and  interest.  Her  lack  of  sight  and 
hearing,  with  the  notable  progress  she 
has  made  since  the  Perkins  institute 
took  her  as  the  merest  child,  have  made 
her  a  dramatic  figure  the  country  over. 
Her  speech  is  timid  and  hesitating  now. 
But  she  has  won  the  ability  to  call  for 
most  distinguished  aid  wherever  she 
goes,  as  in  the  case  in  New  York  on 
Monday.  Joseph  Jefferson  read  her 
manuscript.  He  said  that  Miss  Keller 
had  "asked  him  to  do  this  service,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  power  that  he 
would  not  do  for  her,  and  he  told  of 
their  long  friendship."  With  unrivalled 
support,  Helen  Keller  can  aid  thou- 
sands of  other  defectives  in  getting  th 
advantages  she  has. 


Helen   Keller's   Speech. 

[Hartford     Times.] 

Helen   Keller   said    no   more     than 

the  truth  when  she  told  an  audience 

in   New   York,     Monday,     that     they 

could  not  know  as  she  does  the  limi- 
tations of  blindness  and  deafness.  Bu 
the  way  in  which  she  said  it,  the  rir- 
cumstances,  and  the  application,  made  i 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  oonvinc-  \ 
ing  appeals  ever  uttered.  We  propose  j 
to  quote  in  a  moment  this  part  of  her  ; 
speech,  but  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
that  it  was  delivered  at  the  dedication 
of  the   Schermerhorn  addition  to  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and 
to  ask  the  reader  to  recall  for  a  mo- 
ment the  pitiable  condition  into  which 
this  girl  was  born  land  the  marvelous 
results    that      have      been       attained 
through  the  skill  and  patience  of  her 
instructor   and     her     own     assiduity, 
courage,    and    high      intellectual    gift. 
Deaf,    dumb    and      blind,    she     reads, 
hears    and    speaks    in    her   own    way. 
and    has    a   mastery   of   language   far 
beyond  that  of  most  educated  young 
people  of  her  own   age.  Now  for  the 
extract  from  her  speech  as  reported: 

"There  would  be  no  need  of  elo- 
quent appeals  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  If  you 
could  look  into  the  darkness  which 
the  Mind  see  and  listen  to  the  still- 
ness which  the  deaf  hear. 

"There  is  no  greater  deprivation 
than  blindness,  no  sharper  anguish 
than  deafness.  I  know  these  limita- 
tions as  you  cannot  know  them,  and 
yet  I  have  not  known  the  suffering 
which  this  institution  is  meant  to  al- 
leviate. 

"Those  who  come  here  tremble  lest 
they  should  become  blind  ior  deaf  and 
be  unfitted  for  life's  duties.  My  own 
difficulties  are  vastly  increased  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  or  hear.  How  they 
must  be  redoubled  when  one  has  seen 


iand  heard  for  many  years,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  pursuits  that  require 
all  the  faculties,  and  then  suffers  this 
unutterable  loss! 

"Ask  yourself  what  it  is  to  see,  try 
to  understand  what  it  would  be  not 
to  see,  and  perhaps  yo'u  would  realize 
the  blessedness  of  sight.  You  might 
put  your  soul  into  your  finger  tips 
but  you  can  grasp  only  as  much  of  the 
world  as  you  can  take  into  your 
hand." 

Immediately  following  this  came 
another  passage  as  interesting  in  its 
own  way.  In  this  she  had  passed  from 
the  personal  experience  which  made 
the  first  passage  unique,  and  in  the 
second  we  have  the  natural  utterance 
)f  a  young  woman  student  who  speaiks 
chiefly  what  she  has  learned,  but 
who  is  making  the  application  of  i\ 
for  herself.  It  is  conventional,  yet 
there  is  the  same  power  of  expres- 
sion and  the  same  directness  of  infer- 
ence and  promptness  of  application 
of  a  general  principle  in  the  last 
clause : 

"I  am  studying  economics  this  year, 
and  I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  con- 
dition of  social  life  that  people  shall 
work  for  one  another,  and  it  is  the 
interest  of  society  to  enable  every 
member  to  work.  A  humian  being 
who  does  not  work  is  not  a  member  of 
society  and  can  have  no  standing  in 
it. 

"All  that  we  have,  all  that  we  know, 
all  that  we  have  discovered  we  must 
bestow,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  uni- 
versal good." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  able 
men  and  women  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  this  re- 
markable girl,  or  that  they  speculate 
as  to  her  future  with  great  hope  of 
somethings  as  noticeable  as  any  that 
has  come  to  or  through  her  already. 


HELE^  KELLER. 


There  is -no  greater  deprivation  than 
blindness,  no  sharper  anguish  than 
deafness.  I  know  these  limitations  as 
you  cannot  know  them;,  and  yet  I 
have  not  known  the  suffering  which 
this  institution  is  meant  to  alleviate. 
Those  who  come  here  tremble  lest 
they  should  become  blind  or  deaf,  and 
be  unfitted  for  life's  duties.  My"  own 
difficulties  are  vastly  increased  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  nor  hear.  How  they 
must  be  redoubled  when  one  has  seen 
and  heard  for  many  years,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  pursuits  that  require 
all  the  faculties,  and  then  suffers  this 
unutterable  loss!  I  am  studying  eco- 
nomics this  year,  and  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  the  condition  of  social  life 
that  people  shall  work  for  one  anoth- 
er, and  it  is  the  interest  of  society  to 
enable  every  member  to  work.  A  hu- 
man being  who  does  not  work  is  not 
a  member  of  society,  and  can  have  no 
standing  in  it.  A  community  acts  then 
with  enlightened  self-interest  when  it 
builds  and  equips  an  institution  whose 
beneficent  influence  ifchall  grow  like 
the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  Such  an 
institution  restores  to  the  world  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  sick  and  the  lame 
able  to  do  their  part  of  its  work. — 
Prom  manuscript  of  Helen  Keller, 
blind  and  deaf,  read  at  dedication  of 
^chemerhorn  ■•>.,    New    York  by 

Toseph  Jefferson .  J 


THURSDAY,    MAY    14,    1603 

HELEN  KELLER  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  speech  of  Helen  Keller,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Schermerhorn  Aural  Pavilion 
In  New  York,  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
was  not  merely  a  spectacular  performance, 
thrilling-  as  it  evidently  was,  to  judge  by 
the  accounts  given.  One  of  them  says: 
"The  young  woman  who  has  never  heard 
a  sound  began  to  talk.  A  strange,  eerie, 
crooning  sound  came  from  her  lips.  Some- 
times it  was  a  wail,  and  one  might  close 
one's  eyes  and  imagine  it  came  from  a  soul 
in  torment.  She  leaned  forward  a  little, 
and  she  nodded  her  head  from  time  to  time. 
Pier  lips  were  smiling,  the  words  she  spoke 
were  cheerful,  but  there  was  a  world  of 
sorrow  in  that  strange,  crooning  minor, 
that  monotonous,  intense  droning.  It 
gripped  the  people  who  hung  on  the 
words."    , 

But  it  is  the  matter  more  than  the 
manner  that  those  of  us  here  in  Boston, 
familiar  with  Helen  Keller's  development, 
have  come  to  look  for  with  deep  interest. 
Her  productions  have  never  failed  to  ex- 
hibit intellectual  gifts  of  truly  wonderful 
power  and  quality,  and  this  little  dedica- 
tion address  was  no  exception.  What 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
is  agiain  demonstrated  in  a  manner  al- 
most to  take  one's  breath  away.  When 
you  remember  that  Helen  Keller  is  hardly 
yet  out  of  her  srirlhood,  and  that  as  a 
woman  under  our  existing  manners  and 
customs,  to  say  nothing  of  her  being  a 
deaf  mute,  she  would  hardly  be  looked 
to  for  broad  views  of  any  kind  on  the 
qualities  of  different  communities  and 
municipalities,  or  the  relations  of  in- 
dividuals to  communities,  the  utterances 
in  this  address  seem  almost  superhuman 
In  their  intuition  and  grasp,  particularly 
so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  her  peculiar 
position  counts  her  out  of  all  practical 
or  personal  experiences  on  which  to  base 
judgments.  To  begin  with,  she  paid  a 
tactful  and  truthful  tribute  to  the  great 
city  in  which  she  was  a  guest: 


New  York  receives  every  year  thousands 
of  the ,  starving-  and  naked  of  every  race, 
every  country,  every  faith,  and  more  than 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States  she 
clothes'  the  naked;  feeds  the  hungry, 
teaches  the  ignorant  and  relieves  those 
who  suffer.  Many  cities  have  been  great 
for  many  reasons — Jerusalem,  the  city  hal- 
lowed by  the  prophets  and  the  birthplace 
of  Christianity;  Athens, that  won  triumphs 
of  the  mind  even  mightier  than  the  vic- 
tories which  her  sterner  sister  Rome 
achieved  by  land  and  sea.  But  New  York 
is  building  up  her  greatness  in  a  nobler 
way— she  is  transforming  her  wealth  and 
skill  into  the  strength  and  happiness  of 
millions. 

The  New  York  World,  speaking  for  the 
the  city,  as  well  it  may  do,  says:  "Harsh 
things  are  said  of  New  York,  of  its  po- 
litcal  corruption,  its  ostentation  of  wealth, 
its  careless  materialism.  And  these  harsh 
sayings  are  true.  But  this  also  is  true  of 
its  generosity  and  hospitality;  and  New 
York  thanks  Miss  Keller  for  coming  there 
and  saying  it  so  well." 

There  were  other  things,  too,  quite  as  re- 
markable in  this  brief  speech— such  as  this 
flash  of  light  on  the  plight  of  those  born 
like  her,  which  pierces  even  the  darkness 
of  those  born  blind  to  make  us  feel  what 
it  is:  "Surely  there  would  be  no  need  of 
eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  if  you  could 
look  into  the  darkness  which  the  blind  see, 
and  listen  to  the  stillness  which  the  deaf 
hear." 

But  the  great  stroke  of  genius,  a  posi- 
tive display  ofr  the  quality  of  leadership, 
even,  in  this  once  helpless  prisoner  of  fafre, 
was  the  passage,  in  which  as  her  New 
York  audience  could  not  know,  Helen  Kel- 
ler generously  brought  to  bear  the  whole 
advantage  of  her  position  and  her  prestige 
in  favor  of  the  policy  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  for  a  systematic  and 
well-endowed  State  education  of  the  adult 
blind  in  useful  occupations.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  very  success  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  with  the  congenitally  blind  has 
prevented  the  community  from  realizing 
how  little  is  done,  how  far  our  enlightened 
and  humane  State  is  behind  others  in  doing 
for  those  who  become  blind  through  acci- 
dent or  disease  in  youth  or  middle  life.  Dr. 
Howe  at  the  outset  gave  much  thought  to 
them  as  his  published  reports  show,  and 
there  is  a  new  movement  on  foot  to  see  to 
it  that  Dr.  Howe's  prospectus  shall  not  al- 
ways remain  a  prospectus  in  this  respect. 
It    was    in    behalf    of    this    movement,    no 


doubt,  that  Helen  Keller  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  which,  as  the  World  re- 
marks of  the  part  more  especially  interest- 
ing- New  York,  could  not  be  improved  upon 
by  any  master  of  forceful  speech: 

There  is  no  greater  deprivation  than 
blindness,  no  sharper  anguish  than  deaf- 
ness. I  know  these  limitations  as  you  can- 
not know  them,  and  yet  I  have  not  known 
the  suffering  which  this  institution  is 
-meant  to  alleviate.  Those  who  come  here 
tremble  lest  they  should  become  blind  or 
deaf,  and  be  unfitted  for  life's  duties.  My 
own  difficulties  are  vastly  increased  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  nor  hear.  How  they 
must  be  redoubled  when  one  has  seen  and 
heard  for  many  years,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  that  require  all  the 
faculties,  and  then  suffers  this  unutterable 
loss!  I  am  studying  economics  this  year, 
and  I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  condition 
of  social  life  that  people  shall  work  for  one 
another,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  society  to 
enable  every  member  to  work.  A  human 
being  who  does  not  work  is  not  a  member 
of  society,  and  can  have  no  standing  in  It. 
A  community  acts  then  with  enlightened 
self-interest  when  it  builds  and  equips  an 
institution  whose  beneficent  influence  shall 
grow  like  the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Such  an  in- 
stitution restores  to  the  world  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  sick  and  the  lame  able  to  do 
their  part  of  its  work. 

These    powerful    words    have    the    most 

meaning  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 


THE  WEST   VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
MAY  16,  1903. 


An  rffort  is  making  in  Massachuetts  to  | 
establish  a  Working  home  for  the     blind.  : 
Miss  Helen  Keller    has    appeared     before  ' 
the  public   to  make  a  personal  appeal    for 
the  institution,  and  there  is    very     strong 
probability  that  in  a  very  short  time     the 
enterprise  will  take  definite  shape.      It   i« 
proposed,  as  i  gather  jt.  to  provide  work 
for  the  industrious,  lodging  for  the  needy 
and  encouragement  for  all     to    do    their 
best.      Th^y  know  how  to  do  those  things 
there,  and  we  will  hope  for  the    happiest 
results. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  17,  190aT 


WHERE  AMERICANS 

ARE    MADE. 

ALTHOUGH  living,  as  she  said, 
in  "the  darkness  which  the 
blind  see"  and  in  "the  stillness  which 
the  deaf  hear,"  Helen .  Keller  has 
caught  a  clear  vision  of  what  is  or 
should  be  the  true  glory  and  the  true 
mission  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
vision  that  even  citizens  of  light  and 
leading  have  perceived  only  dimly  or 
not  at  all. 

At  the  dedication  in  that  city  last 
week  of  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  persons  in  peril  of  deafness  this 
deaf  and  sightless  observer  spoke  as 
one  gifted  with  prophecy,  saying:  "In 
spite  of  the  hard  words  that  are 
spoken  against  this  great  city  I  find 
here  a  wide  human  sympathy.  Every- 
erybody  ir  imbued  with  it.  Nefw  York 
receives  every  year  thousands  of  the 
starving  and  naked  of  every  race, 
every  country,  every  faith,  and  more 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States  she  clothes  the  naked,  feeds 
the  hungry,  teaches  the  ignorant  and 
relieves  those  who  suffer. 

"1*  y  cities  have  been  great  for 
many  reasons — Jerusalem,  hallowed 
by  the  prophets,  and  the  birthplace 
of  Christianity;  Athens,  that  won  tri- 
umphs of  the  mind  even  mightier 
than  the  victories  which  her  sterner 
sister,  Rome,  achieved  by  land  and 
sea.  But  New  York  is  building  up 
her  greatness  in  a  nobler  way — she 
is  transforming  her  wealth  and  skill 
into  the  strength  and  happiness  of 
millions." 


A  TO  poet,  no  orator  among  all  the 
U^  talents  and  gifts  whose  suf- 
frages New  York  commands,  has 
equalled  this  noble  tribute  to  the 
new  world's  metropolis.  Statesmen 
have  bowed  down  to  its  captains  of 
industry,  artists  have  portrayed  its 
imperious  belles,  novelists  have  told 
of  its  luxury  and  its  squalor.  But. 
the  city  as  a  whole  has  been  formless 
and  meaningless  to  most  of  those 
who  have  looked  upon  it. 

It  has  baffled  the  power  of  William 
Dean  Howells'  analysis,  a  power 
which  pressed  Boston  within  the 
covers  of  a  book  as  readily  as  a  biol- 
ogist could  classify  an  insect,  and 
drove  him  to  the  cynical  inquiry, 
"Did  anyone  ever  really  love  New 
York?" 

The  materialist  has  seen  only  the 
splendor  of  the  social  and  industrial 
palaces  of  the  city,  while  the  theorist 
has  sighted  with  despair  above  the 
slums  of  Cherry  Hill.  At  last  one 
who  is  deaf  to  the  roar  of  New  York 
has  heard  the  heart-beat  of  the  great 
city,  and  one  who  is  blind  to  the  sky- 
scrapng  monuments  of  its  vanity 
has  seen  its  real  grandeur— not  in 
the  pride  of  5th  av  nor  in  the  might 
of  Wall  st,  but  rather  amid 

The  patient  lives  of  the  poor. 


OF  course,  Miss  Keller  is  not  a 
pessimist.  If  that  were  her 
temperament  she  never  could  have 
burst  the  black  and  silent  bounds  of 
the  endless  night  which  enshrouds 
i.er  lody,  and  illuminated  her  spirit 
with  the  light  of  learning,  truth  and 
beauty.  The  pessimist  having  eyes 
does  not  see  what  she  can  see,  and 
having  ears  does  not  hear  what  she 
can  hear.  But  the  optimist  never  is 
a  prisoner  of  the  flesh. 


SOME  persons  may  suspect  that 
Miss  Keller  is  necessarily  and 
happily  innocent  of  the  unpleasant 
side  of  the  picture  of  New  York's 
civilization.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, does  not  naturally  follow  and 
cannot  safely  be  taken  for  granted. 
She  has  shown  a  wonderful  grasp  of 
many  subjects,  a  swift  and  extraor- 
dinary insight  into  many  problems. 

The  hearing  ear  often  makes  a 
Isabel  of  our  heads.  The  seeing  eye 
has  the  photographic  trick  of  dis- 
torting the  perspective  and  exagger- 
ating the  proportions  of  the  most 
trivial  things  that  lie  about  us.  Miss 
Keller  is  free  to  contemplate  New 
York  somewhat  as  we  contemplate 
the  great  cities  of  history.  She  be- 
holds it  through  the  eye  of  reason. 

If  she  has  overstated  what  New 
York  is  now,  at  least  she  has  not 
overstated  what  it  might  be  or  what 
it  may  be  in  the  future. 

N  any   c-  ;e,   such   high  praise   in 
the  midst  of  so  much  despairing 

criticism  cannot  do  the  city  any 
harm.  On  its  Emerson  page  last 
Sunday  the  Globe  quoted  this  fine 
maxim: 

Trust  men  and  they  will  be  true  to 
you;  treat  them  greatly  and  they  will 
show  themselves  great,  though  they 
make   an   exception   in   your   favor. 

As  with  men  individually  so  with 

men  collectively— they  do  not  like  to 

disappoint  expectations  that  flatter 
them.     Many  a  New  xorker,  reading 

what  the  pure  soul  of  Helen  Keller 
thinks  of  his  city,  will  be  exalted 
with  a  new  pride  and  a  new  hope  in 
his  community. 

On  the  other  hand  reckless  dispar- 
agement of  a  man  or  a  city  seldom 
does  any  good.  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
namft.  etc. 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    6,    1003 

A  Grottp  of  Portraits 

Prominent  Figures  in  the  Life  of  Today 

THE  portrait  painter  paints  himself 
Into  every  picture.  This,  let  us  say, 
is  General  Wood— but  it  is  the  par- 
ticular General  Wood  that  caught 
the  interest  of  Sargent.  This,  again, 
is  Admiral  Sampson— but  only  the  par- 
ticular Admiral  Sampson  that  appealed 
to  the  sympathy  and  aesthetic  feel- 
ing of  Cecilia  Beax.  In  other  words,  the 
portraits  portrays  not  merely  the  character 
of  the  sitter,  but  also  the  character,  and 
especially  the  point  of  view,  of  the  artist. 
And  so  in  the  paragraphs  printed  here- 
with. We  have  Miss  Keller  as  seen  by  the 
writer  of  "The  Editor's  Easy  Chair,"  Sir 
Liang  as  remembered  by  an  old  school- 
mate, Lord  Halsbury  as  interpreted  by 
"Public  Opinion,"  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  as 
comprehended  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
Rlchter  and  Mottl  compared  by  John  F. 
Runciman,  and  Captain  Pershing  as  known 
to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter — in  no  case  a 
complete  portrait,  but  in  each  an  aspect  of 
character,  which,  havin/g  taken  the  fancy 
of  a  single  writer,  is  likely  enough  to 
awaken  our  own.  And  indeed  the  writer 
whose  interests  and  points  of  view  don't  in 
large  measure  duplicate  ours  has  no  busi- 
ness at  all  to  write. 

MISS    KELLER    AND    PHILOSOPHY 
Now  this  is  the  side  of     Helen     Keller's 
unique   personality    that    makes   the   editor 
sit  forward  in  his  "Easy  Chair."  Says  that 
charming  writer: 

"How  much  or  little  of  the  universe  is 
subjective  is  again  matter  of  speculation 
which  does  not  seem  altogether  idle.  It  re- 
curs with  peculiar  force  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  wonderful  book  as  'The  Story  of 
My  Life,'  where  the  blind  deaf-mute,  Helen 
Keller,  tells  the  fairy  tale  of  her  emer- 
gence from  the  darkness  and  silence  of  her 
Infancy  into  the  full  radiance  of  such  be- 
ing as  all  the  senses  bring  to  few  of  us. 
We  may  account  for  it  by  the  extraordi- 
nary native  powers  evident  in  her,  and  still 
leave  ourselves  a  wide  margin  for  marvel- 
ling at  the  scope  of  the  knowledge  which 
has  reached  her  through  one  sense  alone; 
still  lose  ourselves  In  the  maze  of  surmise 
which  her  unparalleled  experience  sug- 
gests. The  world  of  color  and  form  and 
sound  seems  to  exist  as  appreciably  for 
her,  by  force  of  her  creative  imagination, 
as  for  any  who  hear  and  see  the  things 
that  can  only  be  known  intellectually  to 
her;  and  as  one  reads  the  mystical  purport 
of  the  saying,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,"  avouches  Itself  in  new  signifi- 
cances, or  at  least  new  suggestions. 


"The  lesson  of  such  a  life,  apparently  so 
fatally  blighted  In  the  bud,  so  brilliant  and 
glorious  in  the  flower,  can  be  single  only 
for  intelligence  more  limited  than  Helen 
Keller's  was  before  her  illumination  began. 
On  its  surface  the  story  is  that  of  a  being 
as  rarely  gifted  as  hopelessly  bereft,  sur- 
mounting every  disadvantage  and  arriv- 
ing at  a  fulness  of  consciousness,  a  pas- 
sionate interest  In  the  universal  frame  of 
things,  known  to  the  very  few;  but  below 
the  surface  It  Is  rich  in  intimations  yet 
dearer  to  the  race  than  any  hints  toward 
the  perfectioning  of  its  existence  here.  We 
seem  to  know  the  outer  world  from  the 
world  within  us.  Somehow  there,  in  the 
dim,  inmost  of  life  seems  the  test  of  mate- 
rial things;  and  the  question  which  will 
oftenest  recur  to  some  readers  of  Helen 
Keller's  wonderful  story  is  how  much  her 
knowledge  of  the  inaudible  and  invisible 
world  around  her  was  guessed  by  her  ex- 
quisite nerves  from  the  conscious  intui- 
tions and  the  unconscious  moods  of  her  de- 
voted friend,  and  how  much  has  been  re- 
vealed from  the  sources  which  again  we 
are  beginning  to  interrogate  with  renewed 
courage,  if  not  with  renewed  hope.  The 
swing  of  the  pendulum  is  once  more  tow- 
ard the  highest  point  In  the  direction  from 
which  a  little  while  ago  it  seemed  to  have 
fallen   forever." 


A     r>    ^ 


Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  and  deaf  girl,  has  addressed  a  big  New 
York  audience.  Not  long  ago  she  was  dumb;  as  well  as  blind  and  deaf,  but 
with  the  same  persistency  and  courage  tta*  have  enabled  her  to  graduate 
from  Radcliffe  College,  she  has  mastered  tlje  art  of  expression.  She  can- 
not speak  like  ordinary  people  but  her  indefatigable  and  devoted  teacher. 
Miss  Sullivan,  is  always  on -hand  to  interpret  her  remarks 


4&ton  ftoitmt 


WEDNESDAY.    MAY    27,    10O3 


HELEN  KELLER'S  CRITICS 


AN      INTIMATION      OF      PLAGIARISM 
DEALT   WITH    BY    HER   EDITOR 


How  a  Blind  Deaf-Mute  Has  Attained 
Ideas  of  Others'  Impressions — No  Insin- 
cerity in  Her  Delight  in  .Nature — She 
Does  Not  Analyze  Her  Consciousness,  but 
the  Conditions  Around  Her 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  space  in  your 
paper  to  reply  to  a  review  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller's  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Nation  of  April  30?  Had 
the  Nation  quarrelled  with  my  editing-  of 
the  book,  I  should,  I  am  sure,  have  the 
good  taste  to  Keep  silent.  But  what  the  re- 
viewer in  the  Nation  says  does  not  concern 
my  work  to  any  great  extent,  so  I  feel  free 
to  speak,  indeed  I  feel  bound  to  speak  and 
to  ask  you  to  give  me  opportunity  to  efface 
if  I  can  the  erroneous  impression  which  the 
review  leaves  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
know  no  better.  Unless  you  have  read  the 
review,  you  will  scarcely  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  not  only  does  the  reviewer  in 
the  Nation  make  blunders  from  a  psycholo- 
gical and  critical  point  of  view,  which  are 
unusual  in  a  periodical  so  cautiously  and 
learnedly  etuted,  and  show  a  littleness  of 
spirit  not  so  unusual,  but  he  builds  on  a 
foundation  of  ignorance  an  attack  on  Miss 
Keller's  literary  morality.  If  the  attack 
were  well  founded,  it  would  be  discourteous 
enough.  But  as  it  rests  on  ignorance  and 
error  it  is  intolerable. 

The  critic  in  the  Nation  devotes  his  whole 
paper,  two  columns  and  a  half,  to  this  ^he- 
sis:  Helen  Keller  in  her  use  of  words  which 
we  associate  with  sight  and  hearing  and  in 
writing  of  things  which  demand  these 
words  for  their  expression,  is  guilty  of  lit- 
erary insincerity.  This  contention,  care- 
fully modified,  has  in  it  an  element  of  truth. 
Ignorance  is  most  dangerous  when  it  wraps 
a  little  pure  truth  in  a  confusion  of  error. 
Helen  Keller  does  use  words  which  mean  to 
other  people  something  which  she  cannot 
know    just    as    we    know    it.     What    these 


words  mean  to  her,  we  cannot  say  without 
consulting  her,   and  it  is  obviously  difficult 
for  her  to  tell  us.    There  is  no  special  vo- 
cabulary for  the  deaf-blind.    If  there  were, 
we  who  see  and  hear  could  not  be  sure  we 
understood  it.    The  deaf-blind  person  must 
use    as  'best   he    can    the   vocabulary    made 
for  him  by  a  race  with  eyes  and  ears.    The 
problem   which   the   Nation   touches  so   un- 
surely  is  a  very  old  one  to  students  of  ivuss 
Keller's  euucation,   especially  to  Miss  Sulli- 
van,   her   teacher,    who   knows   more   about 
these    problems   than   anyone   else   and   has 
solved  many  of  them  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice as  they  have  never  been  solved  before. 
Anyone  who  thinks  about  it  knows  that, 
as  the  Nation  says,  many  writers  are  made, 
not  born.    It  is  largely   true  of  all  writers. 
They   are   wholesale   plunderers  of   the   ex- 
pressions and  experiences  of  others.     Were 
it  not  so,  they  would  be  dumb.    The  trouble 
with   the   Nation   review   is   that  Miss  Kel- 
ler's book,  though  it  suggests  the  theory  in 
a.  new  way,  does  not  corroborate  it  by  any 
singular  proof.    In  the  first  place  such  pas- 
sages  as    the    Nation    objects    to    are   very 
few  in  Miss  Keller's  autobiography,  and  in 
the    second   place,    a«   I   have   already   sug- 
gested,  it  is  very  doubtful   if  we  have  any 
right  to  object  to  them  as  the  Nation   ob- 
jects to  them.    For  mind  you,   the  Nation's 
reviewer    does   not    merely    say,    "I    do    not 
like   this."    He  says,   "Literary  sincerity  is 
so    entirely    absent    from    it    (Miss    Keller's 
writing)    that    the   subject   spills   over   from 
the   domain   of  literature   into   that   of   eth- 
ics.".   In   that   domain,    error    Is   a  grievous 
thing  and  the  impudent  and  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  the  writer  in  the  Nation,  not 
to  speak    of   his   gross   and    evident    errors, 
results    in    an    insulting   challenge    of   Miss 
Keller's  integrity,  which  I  cannot  allow  to 
go  unanswered,  and  for  which  the  editor  of 
the  Nation  should  make  public  apology. 

I  have  already  discussed  in  the  book  the 
need  and  the  right  and  also  the  dangers  of 
what  we  may  call  Miss  Keller's  vicarious 
use  of  words  (pp.  143,  149,  424),  and  sofaras 
the  Nation  tells  the  truth,  it  merely  says 
what  I  have  already  called  attention  to 
end  explained,  what  Miss  Keller  and  Mi3s 
Sullivan  both  knew  long  ago,  and  what  their 
wise  teacher  of  English  at  Radcliffe,  Mr. 
Copeland,  has  more  than oncediscussed with 
them  and  with  me.  As  far  as  the  Nation 
goes  beyond  what  we  all  know  (though  the 
Nation  seems  to  assume  smugly  that  it  has 
discovered  the  problem)  it  tumbles  into 
error,  and,  not  content  with  that,  makes 
an  insulting  and  brutal  assault  on  Miss 
Keller's  honesty.  It  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  her  autobiography  is  borrowed 
knowledge  and  borrowed  observation  and 
so  perversely  mis*es  the  very  lesson  of  the 
book.  The  one  hundred  and  forty  pages 
of  her  story  are  packed  with  individual  ex- 


penence,  much  of  which  no  one  else  in  this 
world  but  Miss  Keller  ever  possessed  or 
ever  put  into  words. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  all  the  bio- 
graphical information  and  narrative.  And 
It  is  true  of  most  of  the  description  of 
which  there  is  comparatively  little.  Against 
her  account  of  the  storm  in  'the  tree  and 
of  her  first  plunge  into  the  ocean,  which 
are  quivering  with  tactual  sensation,  and 
are  so  admirably  phrased  that  Mr.  Cope- 
land  has  said,  I  believe,  that  we  must  look 
in  French  for  anything  like  them,  the 
Nation  quotes  five  passages  as  "examples 
of  illegitimate  use  of  imagination."  Of 
the  five  passages  four  are  not  from  the 
autobiography  at  all,  but  from  letters  to 
her  friends  written  before  she  was  nine- 
teen, in  which  she  has  no  responsibility 
either  as  artist  or  as  biographer. 

For  the  Nation's  critic  to  quote  from  her 
letters  passages  which  he  assumes  are  in- 
sincere, though  he  can  never  know  that, 
much  less  prove  it,  and  then  speak  of  them 
as  if  they  were  in  her  autobiography  i3 
unfair  or  unintelligent.  He  says;  "If  she 
were  to  be  judged  like  less  afflicted  mor- 
tals, we  should  have  to  call  a  great  deal 
of  Miss  Keller's  autobiography  unconscien- 
tious." 

L.et  us  understand  that  we  do  not  invent 
language,    it   is  all   a    convention.      Except 
for  this  convention,  which  no  human  being 
can   avoid,    if   he   would   write   at    all,    and 
except  for  a  few  lines  of  pure  literary  jug- 
glery, no  one  has  any  reason  for  doubting 
that  Miss  Keller's  autobiography  Is  an  hon- 
est,   sincere,    though,    thank  heaven,   some- 
times   humorous,    account    of    her   life    and 
opinions.     To  doubt  it  without  reason  is  to 
be    guilty    of    a    kind    of    mean-mindedness 
which   no   critic   has  a   right   to   display   in 
print   and    no    editor   has    a   right    to    help 
him  display.     The  critic  in  the  Nation  has 
the  grace  to  hint  that  he  may  be   "cruel" 
or  "unfair."     He   is   both,    not  because   he 
means  to  be,  but  because  he  is  the  victim 
of  a  preconceived   theory,  and   he   has   not 
heart  enough  to  be  seized  by  the  big  things 
in  the  book  before   him   or  brains    enough 
to    understand    what   he    reads,    as    I    shall 
proceed  to  show. 

The  only  passage  from  the  autobiog- 
raphy, which  the  critic  quotes  to  show 
"how  little  essential  are  observation  and 
experience  to  the  trade  of  author"  is  this 
fanciful  metaphor  used  in  the  course  of 
literary  comment:  "Virgil  is  serene  and 
lovely,  like  a  marble  Apollo  in  the  moon- 
light. Homer  is  a  beautiful  animated 
youth  in  the  full  sunlight  with  the  wind 
in  his  hair."  All  this  is  as  much  within 
Helen  Keller's  experience  as  it  is  within 
that    of    any    human    bedng.      The    Nation's 


critic  assumes  that  moonUght  and  sunlight, 
words  which  he  associates  with  vision,  do 
not  mean  anything  to  Helen  Keller  be- 
cause she  cannot  see.  If  he  cannot  under- 
stand that  they  may  mean  much  to  her 
from  her  own  sensuous  experience,  he  is 
ignorant  of  atmospheric  conditions,  ignor- 
ant of  the  blind.  But  we  will  waive  all 
this,  which  is  too  nice  a  question  to  dis- 
cuss here,  and  assume,  what  we  never 
dared  to  assume  until  the  Nation  gave  us 
courage,  that  in  passages  like  these  Miss 
Keller  is  saying  mere  words.  Such  pas- 
sages are  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the 
autobiogra<p;hj\  There  are  not  three  pages 
of  that  kind  of  writing  taken  all  together. 
This  critic  does  not  understand  what  he 
reads;  a  sorry  failing  in  one  who  would 
review  other  peoples'  books.  "Of  what 
use,"  he  asks,  "are  such  records  as  these?" 
Then  he  quotes  from  Miss  Keller's  story: 
"Mr.  Chamberlin  initiated  me  into  the 
mysteries  of  tree  and  wild  flower,  until 
with  the  little  ear  of  love  I  heard  the  flow 
of  sap  in  the  oak,  and  saw  the  sun  glint 
from  leaf  to  leaf." 

There  could  not  be  anything  truer  or 
more  important  in  Miss  Keller's  life  than 
that.  Does  the  sterile  and  literal  mind  of 
the  critic  need  metaphors  translated?  Does 
he  not  see  that  Miss  Keller  is  consciously, 
deliberately  telling  him  and  readers  who 
undei'stand  her  better  that  through  her 
friends  and  through  "sympathy  with  na- 
ture," as  she  says  a  few  lines  farther  on, 
she  got  "evidence  of  things  unseen"?  Is 
she  not  saying  better  than  anyone  else 
could  say  it,  that  other  people  have  told 
her  about  what  she  could  not  see  and  hear 
for  herself?  She  Is  explaining  to  those  who 
can  read  English  what  this  critic  is  trying 
to  explain  to  us,  and  yet,  so  does  ignorance 
defeat  itself,  he  quotes  this  very  passage  as 
a  record  not  worth  having. 

The  critic  in  the  Nation  Is  guilty  of  a 
kind  of  arrogance  of  his  senses.  He  thinks 
that  a  blind  person  cannot  know  what  we 
know,  or  imagine  we  know,  through  our 
eyes  and  our  ears.  Worse  than  that,  this 
critic  thinks  he  knows  what  only  a  deaf- 
blind  person  can  know,  what  only  Mies 
Keller  can  know— that  is,  her  attitude  to- 
ward life.  For  says  he, "What  one  wants 
is  a  sincere  account  of  the  attitude,  the 
natural  attitude,  toward  life,  of  one  whose 
eyes  and  ears  are  sealed."  If  Miss  Keller 
were  not  giving  him  that  attitude,  how  in 
the  world  could  he  know  it?  So  thought- 
less is  ithis  critic  that,  having  eyes  and 
ears,  he  dares  to  say,  "This  is  not  the  true 
attitude  of  one  who  is  deaf  and  blind."  If 
it  were  not  annoying,  it  would  be  laugh- 
able. 

We  are  accustomed  to  pedantry  in  some 
of  the  Nation's  reviewers.     But  we  do   not 


expect  to  sea  pedantry  trip  on  its  owni  gown. 
The  critic  in  the  Nation  has  two  biases, 
one  of  psychology,  the  other  of  ethics.  As 
a  psychologist,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  prob- 
lems he  touches  on.  As  a  moralist,  he  is 
unintentionally  discourteous.  To  his  un- 
fortunate doubt  as  to  Miss  Keller's  lit- 
erary integrity,  I  will  merely  say  that  ex- 
cept by  such  tests  as  he  would  apply  to 
any  normal  person,  tests  which  he  is  not 
applying  to  Miss  Keller,  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else,  not  even  Miss  Sullivan,  can 
ever  tell  whether  she  is  truly  or  falsely 
setting  down  her  impressions  and  opinions. 
We  who  see.  and  hear  can  only  take  hum- 
bly at  their  face  value  the  words  of  our  vo- 
cabulary which  she  uses;  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  deaf-blind  have  no  vocabulary  of 
their  own;  if  they  had  we  could  not  be 
sure  we  understood  It. 

When  the  critic  comes  to  psychological 
questions,  he  shows  that  he  is  approaching 
fpr  the  first  time  problems  which  friends 
of  Miss  Keller,  notably  Miss  Sullivan,  have 
thought  about  for  a  number  of  years.  "It 
seems,"  he  says,  "as  if  every  fact  of  real 
psychological  value  had  been  perversely 
withheld."  If  the  critic  were  a  real  psy- 
chologist he  would  know  that  everything 
Miss  Keller  writes  is  of  the  utmost  psy- 
chological value.  Moreover,  he  would 
read  Miss  Sullivan's  reports  and  letters, 
which  are  in  the  supplement  to  the  book. 
These  have  enough  psychological  exposition 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  true  psy- 
chologist for  at  least  a  day  or  two,  and 
they  raise  questions  and  in  part  answer 
questions  far  more  important  than  the 
kind  of  psychology  this  critic  calls  for. 
For  he  not  only  tells  Miss  Keller  what  she 
ought  not  to  write,  but,  as  if  forgetting 
his  own  injunction  to  her  to  be  herself,  he 
asks  her  to  give  him  psychological  data 
which  do  not  exist.  "Some  accurate  obser- 
vations of  the  manner  In  which  the  senses 
of  touch  and  smell  can  play  substitute  to 
the  missing  ones  would  be  of  real  scientific 
value."  Does  he  expect  Miss  Keller  to 
give  him  this  information  when  she  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  "missing 
ones"?  Again  he  says,  "It  would  seem, 
also,  as  if  Miss  Keller's  limitations  might 
develop  instinctive.  indefinable  powers, 
similar  to  those  which  wild  animals  pos- 
sess." Perhaps  it  does  seem  so;  the  point 
Is,  it  is  not  so.  If  it  were,  Miss  Keller 
is  not  the  person  who  could  analyze  these 
powers,  though  she  would  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously tell  us  about  them.  Again  I  say, 
let  the  critic  read  what  Miss  Sullivan  says 
in  the  passages  contained  in  the  supple- 
mentary aecount.  Let  us  be  grateful  that 
conscious  psychology  is  absent  from  what 
Miss  Keller  writes.  One  reason  she  is  a 
well-educated,  interesting  woman  is  be- 
cause  the  psychological   problems   she   pre- 


sents  have  never  been  forced  on  her  at- 
tention. Thanks  to  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss 
Keller  is  a  normal  human  being,  not  a 
human  test-tube  for  the  experiments  of 
psychologists. 

Tour  critic  asks  for  more  psychological 
data,  yet  he  cannot  handle  what  he  has. 
"All  her  knowledge,"  he  says,  "is  hearsay 
knowledge,  her  very  sensations  are  for  the 
most  part  vicarious."  This  is  absolutely 
untrue.  Vicarious  sensations  are  a  psycho- 
logical absurdity.  Miss  Keller  has  no  sen- 
sations of  sigbt  and  hearing.  But  the  sen- 
sations she  has  must  be  hers,  in  which  re- 
spect sme  is  precisely  like  every  other  living 
creature.  Not  all  her  knowledge  is  hear- 
say knowledge,  though  she  depends  more 
on  hearsay  than  do  people  who  can  hear 
and  see.  This  matter  is  all  discussed  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  supplement  of  her 
book  and  in  Miss  Sullivan's  letters  and  re- 
ports, and  the  critic  had  no  excuse  for  going 
astray. 

The  critic  complains  that  Miss  Keller, 
speaking  of  the  differences  between  town 
and  country,  says  "that  her  whole  body  is 
alive  to  the  conditions  about  her;  but  sbe 
does  not  analyze  this  consciousness."  This 
is  what  she  says:  "People  who  think  that 
all  sensations  reach  us  through  the  eye  and 
the  ear  have  expressed  surprise  that  I 
Bfhould  notice  any  difference,  except  pos- 
sibly the  absence  of  pavements,  between 
walking  in  city  streets  and  in  country 
roads.  They  forget  that  my  whole  body  is 
alive  to  the  conditions  about  me."  The 
critic,  pedant  and  amateur  psychologist, 
says  she  does  not  analyze  this  conscious- 
ness. No,  but  she  analyzes  the  conditions, 
which  is  better,  '"'me  rumble  and  roar  of 
the  city  smite  the  nerves  of  my  face,  and 
I  feel  the  ceaseless  tramp  of  an  unseen  mul- 
titude, and  the  dissonant  tumult  frets  my 
spirit.  The  grinding  of  heavy  wagons  on 
hard      pavements      and      the      monotonous 

clangor  of  machinery  are  all  the  more  tor- 
turing to  the  nerves  if  one's  attention  is 
not  diverted  by  the  panorama  that  is  al- 
ways present  in  the  noisy  streets  to  people 
who  can  see  and  hear."  Excellent  writ- 
ing, wise  comparison  of  herself  with  peo- 
ple who  can  see,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  ever 
know  unless  she  tells  us  otherwise,  most 
faithful  account  of  her  sensations! 

I  am  surprised  that,  not  content  with  his 
other  errors,  the  critic  should  misquote 
me  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  bend  what 
I  said  out  of  the  context.  Says  he,  "The 
editor  naively  explains  some  of  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  book  by  reminding  the 
reader  that  Miss  Keller  wrote  many  things 
for  the  fun  of  writing  them.  .  .  •  Can 
there  be  any  greater  sin— from  a  literary 
point   of   view— not    to    say    a   moral    one— 


than    to   advance    opinions    for    the    fun    of 
writrhg      them,      regardless    of    the    truth 
thereof?"      I    wrote    that    for    the    benefit 
of  other  readers  without  humor,  and   here 
it  comes  solemnly  back  to  me  with  a  mean- 
ing- I  never  intended.     If  you  will  read  the 
context  Cpage  2S3),   you  will  see  that  what 
I  wrote  is  merely  a  warning  to  melancholy 
persons    not    to    take    humorous    passages 
seriously.     This  warning,  whicih  might  well 
go  with  any  book,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the    matter    the    Nation    has    under   discus- 
sion,    I  do  not  explain  anywhere  any  con- 
tradiction  which  relates  in  any  way  to  the 
matter   the    critic    expounds.     I   do    explain 
in    other    places,    which    I    have    indicated, 
Miss    Keller's    use    of    words,    but    in    this 
there    is    no    contradiction    except    between 
her   intelligence   and   the   ignorance   of   her 
critic.     He  makes  me  say  that  Miss  Keller 
advances   opinions   without  regard   to   their 
truth.     What   I   did   say   is   that  like   every 
other    writer    who    has   ihumor,    she    writes 
humorous   opinions.     The   opinion   I   specifi- 
cally referred   to  is  the  passage  about  the 
value    of    college    life,    which    made    some 
trouble  for  dull  people  who  did  not  under- 
stand   her    gentle    and    delightful    spirit   of 
fun.     The    only    contradiction    I    explain    is 
that    inevitable    contradiction    between    her 
memory  of  events  and  Miss  Sullivan's  con- 
temporaneous record  of  them. 

The    critic    in    the    Nation    says:      "Miss 
Keller    has    attained    certain     facilities    in 
writing,    as,    indeed,  almost    anyone  would 
to  whom  it  was  nearly  the  sole  medium  of 
human    intercourse."      Here    are    as    many 
mistakes    as    of    many    kinds,  as    a    skilful 
reviewer   could   crowd    into    one    sentence," 
"A  certain  facility"   is  a  weak  aecount   of 
her  melodious  style  and  mastery  of  words, 
which    the    Transcript    called    attention    to 
the    other    day    in    an    excellent    editorial. 
But   I   will   not   ask   the   Nation    for    praise 
of  Miss  Keller's  English.     All  I  ask  is  that 
the  critic  keep  his  ideas  straight.     I  do  not 
know    what   he    means   by    "it."      Probably 
it  refers  to  "writing."     That,  to  mean  any- 
thing, must  mean  reading.     In  any  case,  it 
is    not    true.      The    receptive    part    of    her 
human  intercourse  has  been  mostly  through 
the    manual   alphabet.      For   thirteen    years 
she   has   spoken   with   her  lips   like   anyone 
else.     What   the    critic   probably    means    is 
that  one  who  has  depended  much  on  books 
would  naturally  write  well.    He  should  read 
what  other  deaf -blind  people  have  written; 
for  instance,   the  stiff,   unidlomatic   writing 
of    Laura   Bridgman.     As    Helen    Keller   is 
the  only  deaf-blind  person  who  ever  wrote 
well,    it   is   hard   to  say    how   much   of   her 
style  is  due  to  books,  how  much  is  due  to 
her  teacher,  who  happened  to  be  a  genius, 
and   how   much   is  due   to   the   inborn   gifts 
of    Heaven.      This    problem    has    perplexed 


many    wise    peopie   lor   a    long    time.      The 
critlo  dares   to  settle  it  in  a  sentence.     It 
is  rather  ironical  that  his  charge  that  Miss 
Keller  writes  of  things  she  does  not  know 
"with  the  assurance  of  one  who  has  verified 
every  word,"  phrases  very  well  one  of  my 
charges  against  him.    He  assumes  too  much, 
as   when   he   says,   quoting  a  passage   from 
a  letter  Helen  Keller  wrote  when  she  was 
twelve:    "When    she    defines    beauty    as    a 
form   of  goodness,   sbe  is  merely  repeating 
one    of    those    mystical    sayings    that    have 
truth  only  for  those  who  do  not  think  for 
themselves."      How    does    he    know    that? 
How    does    any    man    know    what    this    ab- 
straction means  to  another  person,  to  Helen 
Keller,    or    anyone    else?      Moreover,    since 
it  is  an  abstraction  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sense  perceptions,  what  bearing  has  it 
on    Miss    Keller's    case?     Has    she    not    as 
good  a  grip  of  abstractions  as  other  folk? 
Certainly    she    phrases    them    better    than 
most    people    and   with    rather    firmer   pre- 
cision  than  does   the   critic   in   the   Nation 
when    he   speaks    <yl    "spiritual    sense"    and 
"instinctive   indefinable   power."      But   if   I 
do  not  take  care,  I  shall  follow  his  exam- 
ple   and    quarrel    with    everything   he    says 
that  I  do  not  like,  whether  it  is  in  point  or 
not. 

I  have,   however,   but  one  thing  more  to 
say,  perhaps  the  most  important,  for  it  is 
on  the  fundamental  question  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's education.     The  Nation  says:   "At  the 
great  mistake  in  Helen  Keller's  life  the  edi- 
tor points  when  he  says,    'All   her   life  she 
has  been  trying  to  be  like  other  people.*  " 
There  has  been  no  great  mistake  in  her  life. 
What  the  critic  seems  to  call  a  mistake  is 
the  foundation  of  hor  eduoatlon  as  a  human 
being.      We     have   done   speaking   now    of 
Helen  Keller,   the  writer;  we  are  speaking 
of  what  is  more  Important,   Helen   Keller, 
the  one  well-educated  deaf  and  blind  person 
in    the    world.       Can     one    read    her    book 
through  and  not  know  that  if  she  had  not 
tried  to  be  like  other  people,  if  her  teacher 
had  not  made  her  try,  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  her?     Only  by  trying  to  be  what 
other  people  are,  by  trying  to  do  what  they 
do,    by   trying   to    use   a   language   she  has 
never  heard,  by  learning  of  things  she  has 
never   seen    and    trying    to   grasp   them    as 
completely    as    she    could,    and    write    and 
speak  a;bout  them  as  fully  and  as  often  as 
she  could,    only  by   striving   to   forget   and 
deny  her  limitations,  has  she  realized  her- 
self  and    given    the    lie    to    her    afflictions. 
Hers  is  the  triumph  of  breaking  barriers, 
not   of   recognizing   them,    of    becoming    so 
close  an  imitation  of  other  people  as  to  make 
her   decided    and    beautiful    personality    all 
that  it  could  be.    She  has  succeeded  in  being 
anything    but    herself,    for    herself    was    a 
mute,  and  her  imitation   is  a  splendid   wo- 
man  with   speech,    the  most   imitative   pos- 


session  the  individual  can  snow.  The  critic 
has  missed  Helen  Keller's  life.  No  wonder 
he  has  missed  the  truth  in  her  story  of  that 
life.  Here  were  many  problems  of  language 
and  of  style  for  the  man  interested  in  that 
sort  of  thing.  Yet  the  critic  has  taken  his 
whole  paper  to  defend  a  querulous  conten- 
tion, the  one  true  part  of  which  was  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  the  book  and  the  other 
four  parts  of  which  were  wrong.  The  Na- 
tion ought  to  find  larger  and  more  human 
questions  in  Miss  Keller's  book,  and  treat 
them  more  intelligently.  I  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  write  at  this  length  because 
there  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  igno- 
rance about  the  simple  facts  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's education,  not  to  speak  of  the  more 
complex  questions.  A  review  like  that  in 
the  Nation  breeds  even  more  ignorance  than 
it  contains,  and  you  will,  I  know,  grant  me 
the  space  to  remove  misconceptions  which 
may  stand  in  the  Way  of  a  clear  vision  into 
the  many  vast'  problems  of  Helen  Keller's 
education.  John  Albert  Mact 

Cambridge,  May  16. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board 
en  Wednesday  Miss  Millard,  who  has  a 
school  for  blind  children  in  India,  read  a 
letter  from  Miss  Helen  Keller  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Bombay  school  which  cannot 
fail  to  carry  hope  and  joy  to  them  as  truly 
as  it  Drought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  audi- 
ence  w<ho    listened    to   It. 

_    * 
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Both  Mr.  Howells,  in  his  remarks  in  the  Easy  Chair, 
and  Carl  Snyder,   in  his    scientific    essay    on   "  The 
World  Beyond  Our  Senses,"  in  the  June  Harper's,  pay 
their   respects   to    Helen   Keller's   recently    published 
autobiography,  "  The  Story  of  My  Life."  Mr.  Snyder 
is  struck  by  the  book  because  it  pictures  a  world  in 
which  there  is  no  sight    or    sound.     He    makes    his 
tribute  to  it  a  preamble  to  his  account  of  the  things 
existing  all  around  us  of  which  we  have  little  or  no 
perception.    He  says:  "We  are  all  Helen  Kellers,  and 
ours,  too,  is  a  Helen  Keller  world."  Mr.  Howells  con 
siders  Miss  Keller's  book,  together  with  Mr.  Bigelow's 
on  "  The  Mystery  of  Sleep,"  in  some  remarks  touching 
the  question  of  life  hereafter,  dreams,  visions,  and  ap- 
paritions.  The  mystery  of  sleep,  after  all,  is,  Mr.  How- 
ells thinks,  "  a  little  thing  beside  the  mystery  of  wak- 
ing." Of  Miss  Keller's  "  emergence  from  the  darkness 
and  silence  of  her  infancy  into  the  full  radiance  of  su^h 
beings  as  all  the  senses  bring  to  few  of  us,"  he  says, 
"  we  may  account  for  it  by  the  extraordinary  native 
powers  evident  in  her,  and  still  leave  ourselves  a  wide 
margin  for  marveling  at  the  scope  of  the  knowledge 
which  has  reached  her  through  one  sense  alone." 
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Helen  Keller 


THE  student  of  life  hardly  needs  to 
be  assured  that  "  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth," 
for  too  many  evidences  of  the  truth 
crowd  upon  our  view.  While  our  senses 
constitute  the  natural  and  necessary 
avenues  of  communication  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  world,  it  sometimes 
seems  that  the  closing  of  one  or  more  of 
these  means  the  increase  and  the  more 
diligent  use  of  those  that  are  still  open. 
Few  things  are  more  profoundly  touching 
or  more  beautiful  than  to  know  the  happi- 
ness that  remains  for  those  whose  souls 
are  partially  shut  in  by  insurmountable 
barriers  across  the  natural,  pleasant  high- 
ways into  the  beautiful  world  around  us. 

"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Helen 
Keller,  brings  such  thoughts  most  vividly 
to  mind — the  story  of  the  only  well-edu- 
cated deaf  and  blind  person  in  the  world. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  little  girl  who 
lived  until  nearly  seven  years  of  age  con- 
scious of  an  increasing  rebellion  of  the 
dawning  impulses  of  a  naturally  brilliant 
mind  against  the  impregnable  wall  of 
closed  senses.  Up  to  this  time  Helen 
was  like  any  other  child  in  her  condition, 
willful,  selfish,  unloving,  and  quite  uncon- 
trolled.    Having  wise  friends,  the  thought 

1  The  Story  of  My  Lije.  By  Helen  Keller.  With  her 
Letters  (1887-1901)  and  a  Supplementary  Account  of  her 
Education,  including  Passages  from  the  Reports  and  Let- 
ters ot  her  Teacher,  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan.  By  John 
Albert  Macy     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York, 


of  developing  the  possibilities  ot  the  little 
girl  was  put  into  action,  and  a  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  was  engaged,  by  communi- 
cating with  the  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston. 

Probably  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  the 
process  of  development  seemed  slow,  but 
to  the  reader  of  the  story  it  seems  nothing 
short  of  miraculous.      Miss  Sullivan  began 
to  teach  the  little  girl  on  March  3,  1887. 
The   child  did  not  know  a  single  word ; 
she  made  herself  imperfectly  understood 
by  signs,  and  threatened  to  destroy  all  the 
good  of  patient  teaching  by  her  ungov- 
erned  fits  of  temper.     It  is  marvelous  to 
know  that  she  began  to  write  letters  in 
June,  and  long  before  a  year  had  gone 
she  wrote   in  a  delightful,  childlike   style 
showing  but  few  limitations,  and  quite  as 
good  as  that  of  most  little  maids  of  eight 
years.     The  part  of  the  book  devoted  to 
Helen  Keller's  story  written  by  herself  is 
of  absorbing  interest. 

When  she  was  about  ten,  she  deter- 
mined to  learn  to  speak,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  blind  girl  in  Norway, 
Ragnhild  Kaata,  who  had  been  taught. 
Miss  Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
Boston,  undertook  the  task,  which,  after 
much  patience,  and  with  the  aid  of  Miss 
Sullivan's  genius,  untiring  perseverance, 
and  devotion,  was  accomplished.  We 
quote  the  words  of  the  happy  girl  herself, 
words  that  must  cause  every  sensitive 
soul  to  thrill  with  sympathy  :  "  When  I 
had  made  speech  my  own,  I  could  not 
wait  to  go  home.  At  last  the  happiest  of 
happy  moments  arrived.  I  had  made  my 
homeward  journey,  talking  constantly  to 
Miss  Sullivan,  not  for  the  sake  of  talking, 
but  determined  to  improve  to  the  last 
minute.  Almost  before  I  knew  it  the 
train  stopped  at  Tuscumbia  station,  and 
there  on  the  platform  stood  the  whole 
family.  My  eyes  fill  with  tears  now  as  I 
think  how  my  mother  pressed  me  close  to 
her,  speechless  and  trembling  with  de- 
light, taking  in  every  syllable  that  I  spoke, 


while  little  Mildred  seized  my  free  hand 
and  kissed  it  and  danced,  and  my  father 
expressed  his  pride  and  affection  in  a  big 
silence.  It  was  as  if  Isaiah's  prophecy 
had  been  fulfilled  in  me.  '  The  moun- 
tains and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before 
you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees-  of  the 
field  shall  clap  their  hands.'  " 

Constantly  attended  by  the  wise  and 
loving  teacher,  Helen  "  saw,"  as  she  says, 
many  wonderful  sights.  She  visited 
Niagara,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  its 
wonders  and  beauties,  of  which  she  says : 
"  I  cannot  fathom  or  define  their  meaning, 
any  more  than  I  can  fathom  or  define 
love,  or  religion,  or  goodness:"  She 
spent  some  weeks  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
by  especial  permission  was  allowed  to 
"  see  "  everything  with  her  hands.  In  those 
days,  she  says,  she  took  a  long  leap  from 
the  little  child's  interest  in  fairy  tales  and 
toys  to  the  appreciation  of  the  real  and 
the  earnest  in  the  workday  world. 

She  spent  two  happy  years  in  New 
York  under  instruction  of  the  Wright- 
Humason  School  for  the  Deaf,  working 
on  ordinary  subjects  in  addition  to  vocal 
culture  and  lip-reading.  She  says  with 
unconscious  pathos  that  they  did  not  quite 
reach  their  goal  in  the  latter  effort.  Her 
whimsical  humor  shines  out  thus  :  "  I  still 
regarded  arithmetic  as  a  system  of  pit- 
falls. I  hung  about  the  dangerous  fron- 
tier of  '  guess,'  avoiding  with  infinite 
trouble  the  broad  valley  of  reason.  When 
I  was  not  guessing,  I  was  jumping  at  con- 
clusions, and  this  fault,  in  addition  to  my 
dullness,  aggravated  my  difficulties  more 
than  was  right  or  necessary."  The  abso- 
lutely sweet  and  sane  spirit  shown  in  all 
her  estimate  of  herself,  and  her  apprecia- 
tion of  others,  is  marked  in  one  so  young 
and  in  one  who  must  always  attain  by 
overcoming.  After  much  study,  all  cour- 
ageously undertaken,  Helen  was  ready 
for  college  and  passed  into  Radcliffe. 
Her  frank  disappointment  in  the  discrep- 
ancy between  her  ideal  of  college  and  the 


reality  is  most  naively  confided  to  us.  A 
hearty  echo  responds  to  her  sage  remark 
that  "  one  goes  to  college  to  learn,  it 
seems,  not  to  think."  Wise  little  college 
girl,  to  find  that  out  in  her  freshman  year  ! 
She  overcame  with  heroism  the  tremen- 
dous handicap  always  hindering  her,  both 
in  class-room  and  in  examination.  The 
simple  tale  of  her  trials  and  success  moves 
the  heart  and  stirs  the  blood.  "  Every 
struggle  is  a  victory.  One  more  effort 
and  I  reach  the  luminous  cloud,  the  blue 
depths  of  the  sky,  the  uplands  of  my 
desire." 

She  gives  a  lively  description  of  her 
feelings  when  undergoing  examinations  : 
"  You  are  amazed  at  all  the  things  you 
know  which  are  not  on  the  examination 
paper.  In  desperation  you  seize  the 
budget  and  dump  everything  out,  and 
there  in  a  corner  is  your  man,  serenely 
brooding  on  his  own  private  thought, 
unconscious  of  the  catastrophe  which  he 
has  brought  upon  you.  Just  then  the 
proctor  informs  you  that  the  time  is  up. 
With  a  feeling  of  intense  disgust  you  kick 
the  mass  of  rubbish  into  a  corner  and  go 
home,  your  head  full  of  revolutionary 
schemes  to  abolish  the  divine  right  of 
professors  to  ask  questions  without  the 
consent  of  the  questioned." 

"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  that  delight 
of  children,  was  the  first  book  she  read 
understanding^,  and  then  she  was  about 
eight  years  old. 

In  her  criticism  of  real  literature  she 
shows  delicate  discrimination  and  much 
poetic  fancy.  "  The  word-painting  of 
Virgil  is  wonderful  sometimes ;  but  his 
gods  and  men  move  through  the  scenes  of 
passion  and  strife  and  pity  and  love  like, 
the  graceful  figures  in  an  Elizabethan 
mask,  whereas  in  the  Iliad  they  give 
three  leaps  and  go  on  singing.  Virgil  is 
serene  and  lovely,  like  a  marble  Apollo 
in  the  moonlight ;  Homer  is  a  beautiful 
animated  youth  in  the  full  sunlight  with 
the  wind  in  his  hair." 


After  her  world  of  books  comes  her 
love  for  her  many  friends  and  her  true 
appreciation  of  nature's  beauties.  She 
says,  with  unusual  thoughtfulness :  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  in  each  of  us  a 
capacity  to  comprehend  the  impressions 
and  emotions  which  have  been  experi- 
enced by  mankind  from  the  beginning. 
Each  individual  has  a  subconscious  mem- 
ory of  the  green  earth  and  murmuring 
waters,  and  blindness  and  deafness  can- 
not rob  him  of  this  gift  from  past  genera- 
tions. This  inherited  capacity  is  a  sort 
of  sixth  sense — a  soul-sense  which  sees, 
hears,  feels,  all  in  one." 

She  says  her  whole  body  is  alive  to  the 
conditions  about  her,  being  deprived  of 
the  sensations  that  reach  others  through 
the  ear  and  eye.  "  The  grinding  of  heavy 
wagons  on  hard  pavements  and  the  monot- 
onous clangor  of  machinery  are  all  the 
more  torturing  to  the  nerves  if  one's 
attention  is  not  diverted  by  the  panorama 
that  is  always  present  in  the  noisy  streets 
to  the  people  who  can  see." 

Among  her  intimate  friends  she  num- 
bers Mr,  Howells,  Dr,  Hale,  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutton,  Mark  Twain, 
and  others  as  helpful,  though  less  widely 
known.  She  met  and  knew  Dr.  Holmes, 
Mr.  Warner,  and  Whittier.  Of  all  these 
she  says  most  beautifully  :  "  Thus  it  is 
that  my  friends  have  made  the  story  of 
my  life.  In  a  thousand  ways  they  have 
turned  my  limitations  into  beautiful  privi- 
leges, and  enabled  me  to  walk  serene  and 
happy  in  the  shadow  cast  by  my  depriva- 
tion." Her  teacher,  who  has  been  her 
constant  companion  for  sixteen  years,  is  a 
woman  of  unusual  wisdom  and  common 
sense,  illuminated  by  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  that  saves  the  situation  from  any 
tinge  of  morbid  sentiment.  This  sense  of 
humor  Miss  Keller  shares,  and  it  peeps 
out  constantly  in  her  writing. 

While  Miss  Sullivan  disclaims  any  set 
method    in    her    teaching,    she    certainly 


worked  according  to  a  wise  plan,  as 
appears  clearly  in  her  own  letters  to  her 
friends.  Dr.  Howe,  though  successful  in 
developing  Laura  Bridgman,  was  never- 
theless groping  for  a  "  natural  method." 
Miss  Sullivan  began  where  he  left  off, 
and  worked  upon  the  idea  that  a  deaf 
child  should  not  be  taught  each  word 
separately  by  definition,  but  should  be 
taught  language  by  endless  repetition  of 
language  which  it  does  not  understand. 
This  system  has  never  before  been  tried 
thoroughly  in  the  education  of  a  deaf 
child. 

Another  principle  which  Miss  Sullivan 
adhered  to  was  not  to  talk  to  Helen  about 
things  distasteful    or  wearisome    to   her. 
Thus  her  interest  was  constantly  stimu- 
lated and  all  her  lessons  were  a   delight. 
By  watching  other  children,  Miss  Sullivan 
learned  to  treat  her  pupil  as  nearly  as 
possible   like  an  ordinary  child.     As  the 
author   of   these   comments,  John  Albert 
Macy,  says,  "  Helen  Keller  is  supposed  to 
have  a  special  aptitude  for  languages.    It 
is  true,  rather,  that  she  has  a  special  apti- 
tude for  thinking,  and  her  leaning  toward 
language  is  due  to  the  fact  that  language 
to    her    meant    life.     It   is   not  a  special 
subject   like  geography  or  arithmetic,  but 
her  way  to  outward  things." 

The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  natures 
and  minds  of  this  pupil  and  teacher  to 
each  other  has  produced  the  remarkable 
result  that  seems  almost  miraculous  to 
observers.  Both  unusual  in  their  way, 
they  acted  upon  each  other  only  with  the 
happiest  results.  To  Miss  Sullivan  the 
little  girl  owed  everything;  to  her  intelli- 
gence, sagacity,  unremitting  perseverance, 
and  unbending  will  was  due  the  rescue  of 
the  child  from  the  depths  of  night  and 
stillness;  and  the  teacher  has  her  reward 
in  her  beautiful  work.  The  spirit  of  both 
cannot  be  better  indicated  than  in  a  sen- 
tence written  by  Helen  when  she  was  ten 
years    old,   to    her    dear    friend    Phillips 


Brooks:  "I  used  to  wish  I  could  see 
pictures  with  my  hands  as  I  do  statues, 
but  now  I  do  not  often  think  about  it,  be- 
cause my  dear  Father  has  filled  my  mind 
with  beautiful  pictures,  even  of  things  I 
cannot  see.  If  the  light  were  not  in  your 
eyes,  dear  Mr.  Brooks,  you  would  under- 
stand better  how  happy  your  little  Helen 
was  when  her  teacher  explained  to  her 
that  the  best  and  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  world  cannot  be  seen  nor  even  touched, 
but  just  felt  in  the  heart.  Every  day  I 
find  out  something  which  makes  me  glad." 
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AMONG  the  means  of  amusing  us 
mortals  on  the  way  where  we  know 
so  little  to  the  end  where  we  shall 
know  everything  or  nothing,  the  favorite 
with  the  Supreme  Wisdom  seems  to  be 
the  simple  action  of  the  pendulum.  It  is 
not  the  employment  of  the  pendulum  in 
noting  the  passage  of  time,  which  we  have 
now  grown  so  used  to  as  hardly  to  notice 
it,  but  its  perpetual  oscillation,  its  agree- 
able and  persuasive  swing  from  side  to 
side,  and  its  promise  of  pause  at  the  ex- 
tremes, which  beguile  the  spirit.  No 
doubt,  if  the  pendulum  were  really  to 
stop  at  the  farthest  right  or  the  farthest 
left,  and  hang  there,  it  would  fatigue  the 
sensibilities;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
pendulum  to  return  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to 
desire  this  reversion. 

It  is  with  the  nature  of  both  that  Prov- 
idence deals  in  ordering  that  perpetual 
change  which  seems  the  one  absolute  law 
of  life  here,  and  if  life  persists,  then  not 
imaginably  less  the  law  of  life  otherwhere. 
The  very  faith  in  this  life  otherwhere  is 
subject  to  the  law,  and  perhaps  more  nota- 
bly subject  than  any  other  principle  of 
our  being.  No  sooner  has  the  pendulum 
swung  in  the  direction  of  faith,  and  dog- 
ma has  got  its  little  nail  and  hammer 
ready  to  rivet  the  pendulum  there  in  a 
creed,  than  the  pendulum  begins  to  drop, 
and  to  slide  down,  and  to  swing  slowly 
up  to  the  opposite  point,  where  doubt  is 
foiled  in  a  like  attempt  to  fasten  it.  What 
really  endures  is  mystery,  which  is  the 
prime  condition  of  existence,  and  will 
doubtless  be  its  ultimate  condition. 

Sometimes  the  mystery  seems  pervaded 
with  despair,  and  sometimes  with  hope,  but 
it  is  at  no  time  without  incentive  for  the 
mind  and  soul.  We  must  still  seek  to  fath- 
om it;  but  if  we  could  plunge  the  lead  of 


our  learning  to  its  bottom  we  might  bring 
up  from  those  rayless  depths  only  the 
sands  of  our  familiar  shores;  and  it  is  in 
our  highest  interest  that  we  are  kept 
within  the  familiar  bounds  of  surmise, 
and  safe  from  positive  knowledge.  Till 
we  know  everything  we  are  rich  in  the 
possibility  of  knowing  something  that 
may  outvalue  everything,  and  we  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  our  ignorance,  if  we  are 
wise.  If  we  are  not  wise,  we  are  all  the 
same  held  to  it  until  the  time  appointed 
for  its  dispersion  has  come. 


The  question  of  the  life  hereafter, 
which  at  a  certain  dreadful  moment  seem- 
ed reduced  to  a  formula  of  alphabetical 
rappings,  has  again  resumed  the  dignity 
of  those  conjectures  in  which  our  long- 
ing to  be  assured  had  patiently  dwelt  from 
the  beginning,  and  must  doubtless  dwell 
to  the  end.  At  another  dreadful  moment, 
our  conjectures  were  forbidden  us  by 
the  savants  who  found  in  them  none  of 
the  tangible  results  confessedly  impos- 
sible to  them;  but  that  moment  passed 
too,  and  now  again  we  have  the  comfort 
of  our  conjectures,  which  divine  much  or 
little  according  to  the  mood  we  are  in, 
but  which  modestly  refuse  to  conclude  ■ 
anything.  They  form  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  latest  thinking,  and 
in  which  most  of  his  sympathetic  readers 
will  turn  the  sibylline  leaves  of-  such  a 
book  as  Mr.  John  Bigelow's  on  "  The  Mys- 
tery of  Sleep,"  which,  after  his  careful 
revision  and  enlargement,  we  now  have 
from  him  in  a  new  edition;  and  perhaps 
they  will  create  that  common  ground  on 
which  they  will  feel  themselves  safer  with 
him  in  his  speculations  than  in  his  docu- 
ments. What  is  speculative,  what  is  hy- 
pothetical, in  his  essay,  is  somehow  more 
convincing  than  what  is  documentary. 

The  proof  that  the  soul  may  have  here 
in  the  dreams  of  sleep  a  life  concurrent 
and  contemporaneous  with  the  life  that 


the  mind  has  in  the  facts  of  waking,  lies 
in  the  impalpable  impressions,  the  almost 
obliterated  experiences  of  each  reader, 
rather  than  in  the  testimony  of  sacred 
and  profane  literature.  This,  when  it  is 
alleged,  seems  forced  to  an  unwilling 
office,  and  it  is  the  part  of  Mr.  Bigelow's 
work  which  we  care  for  so  little  that  in 
the  interest  of  his  thesis  we  could  wish 
to  dispense  with  it  except  in  those  in- 
stances where  it  is  least  absolute.  The 
point  he  seeks  to  carry  can  be  carried 
only  through  the  intimate  self-knowledge, 
the  recondite  self -question  of  each  reader, 
and  cannot  be  avouched  by  any  accumu- 
lation of  testimony,  which  in  the  very 
act  of  being  summoned  turns  irrelevant 
and  inacceptable. 

Dreams,  like  apparitions,  are  quite  in- 
alienably personal.  They  are,  when  they 
are  most  significant,  so  entirely  for  the 
dreamer  alone,  that  if  he  repeats  them 
he  has  one  chance  of  convincing  his  hear- 
er against  a  thousand  chances  of  merely 
boring  him;  the  twice-told  tale  is  not 
nearly  so  tedious  as  the  once-told  dream. 
The  fabric  of  one's  visions  is  so  insub- 
stantial that  it  shrivels  in  one's  hands, 
if  one  attempts  to  show  it,  to  so  little 
that  the  temptation  to  eke  it  out  with  in- 
vention is  almost  irresistible.  We  each 
know  from  our  own  experience  that  there 
are  wonderful  dreams,  but  we  do  not 
find  the  dreams  of  another  wonderful 
without  suspecting  him  of  romancing. 
These  are  the  terms  on  which  the  docu- 
mentation of  the  mystery  of  sleep  be- 
comes the  very  material  of  misgiving, 
and  the  facts  have  the  effect  of  incred- 
ulously questioning  themselves  in  the 
act  of  affirmation. 

Yet  the  mystery  and  the  wonder  and 
the  infinite  intimation  remain,  and  it 
is  in  touching  them  that  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  its  fascination.  Why  we 
spend  a  third  of  our  lives  in  the  realm 
of  inexorable  mystery;  how  sleep  be- 
comes one  of  the  vital  processes  of  spirit- 
ual regeneration  and  the  renewal  of  men- 


tal  vigor;  why  sleep  diminishes  as  life 
becomes  more  complex;  how  the  expe- 
riences of  sleep  are  stored  up  in  the  in- 
ternal memory,  so  that  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  remember  them  in  waking; 
how  we  die  daily  in  sleep,  and  how  death 
and  sleep  are  of  the  same  essential  effect : 
these  are  theses  which  approve  themselves 
to  our  reason  through  the  simple  appeal 
to  our  consciousness,  and  fail  to  convince 
in  proportion  as  they  are  accompanied 
by  the  evidences  necessary  for  convic- 
tion in  other  things.  What  we  rather 
ask  of  our  author  than  his  instances,  his 
dreams  of  Agassiz,  or  Cicero,  or  Scipio, 
is  the  report  of  some  such  augustly  sol- 
emn and  authoritative  passage  as  "  In 
a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumber- 
ings  upon  the  bed;  then  he  openeth  the 
ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruc- 
tion." For  it  is  in  words  like  these,  and 
not  in  incident  and  circumstance,  that 
mystery  dwells,  and  everything  that  seems 
to  dispel  or  explain  or  diminish  the  mys- 
tery of  sleep,  or  renders  it  the  property 
of  exact  knowledge,  seems  to  make  us 
the  poorer  and  not  the  richer. 

II 

The  mystery  of  sleep  is,  after  all,  a 
little  thing  beside  the  mystery  of  waking. 
We  may,  if  we  like,  or  if  it  comforts  or 
amuses  us  to  do  so,  believe  or  make  be- 
lieve that  in  the  silence  of  sleep,  where, 
as  in  death,  "  beyond  these  noises  there 
is  peace,"  the  soul  has  her  life  more 
absolute  than  in  "  the  midst  of  men  and 
day,"  but  the  mystery  is  not  greater  there, 
not  more  palpable  or  more  awful  than 
here  where  the  mind  is  knowingly  alive 
and  the  body  vividly  sentient.  In  fact, 
every  pulsation  of  conscious  experience 
deepens  the  mystery  in  which  we  are  con- 
ditioned. Nothing  happens  to  us  or  from 
us  which  does  not  suggest  question  of 
our  inscrutable  origin  and  destiny.  We 
cannot  suppose  ourselves  underived  or  un- 
destined;  that  is  not  thinkable;  but  why 
was    any    particular    one    of   us    selected 


from  potentiality  to  become  actuality, 
and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  each  thing 
done  to  us  or  by  us  ?  The  questions  press 
from  every  point,  and  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  most  elemental,  such  as  why  do 
we  enjoy  and  why  do  we  suffer,  or  to 
what  useful  end,  in  a  universe  where  all 
other  functioning  seems  to  have  its  ob- 
vious use?  When  did  consciousness  be- 
come conscience,  and  how  did  thoughts 
and  desires  and  deeds  which  in  themselves 
seem  natural  and  harmless,  and  in  yet 
unconscienced  millions  of  the  race  are 
without  the  effect  of  depravity,  define 
themselves  as  sinful?  Why  should  some 
of  us  be  in  light  and  some  in  darkness, 
and  why  should  the  children  of  light 
seem  to  grieve  rather  more  than  the  chil- 
dren of  darkness?  Why  should  there  be 
beauty  and  ugliness,  and  how  was  it  de- 
cided which  was  which?  Why  should  the 
leaf  of  clover  be  exquisitely  decorated  to 
match  the  other  two  of  its  group,  and  so 
many  forms  of  life  be  left  hideous  and 
repulsive  ? 

What  is  the  source  of  happiness  that 
we  should  desire  it,  or  is  happiness,  as  it 
seems,  the  true  end  of  life?  What  is  the 
essential  quality  of  love?  Is  it  finally 
the  most  exquisite  egoism,  or  the  very 
reverse  of  that? 

If  the  answers  to  these  riddles  are 
known  to  our  dreaming,  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  known  to  our  waking,  then 
they  are  securely  folded  away  from  our 
knowledge  in  that  internal  memory  which 
keeps  record  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  and 
shall  be  disclosed  to  us  only  when  the 
soul  has  its  life  free  of  the  body.  What 
Mr.  Bigelow's  inquiry  suggests  is  that  in 
certain  moments  of  rapture,  in  that  ecsta- 
sy of  consciousness  when  consciousness 
seems  to  cease,  we  have  intimations  of 
supernal  things  in  waking,  which  are  of 
the  property  of  our  habitual  experiences 
in  dreaming.  We  recover  from  these  in- 
timations with  a  start,  and  are  what  we 
call  ourselves  again ;  and  perhaps  we  have 
been  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  puzzle 
than  we  are  when  we  are   immersed   in 


affairs,  and  employed  with  matter-of-fact 
concerns.  Yet  there  is  an  effect  of  au- 
thority in  these  intimations,  which  does 
not  suffer  us  to  contemn  their  message, 
if  we  may  give  a  name  so  positive  to  the 
ethereal  communication  which  they  seem 
to  open  between  our  inner  and  outer 
selves.  We  are  not  necessarily  nearer 
knowledge  of  their  secret  now,  when  men 
send  word  to  one  another  on  the  viewless 
currents  of  the  air,  than  we  were  when 
the  conception  of  wireless  telegraphy  was 
as  remote  from  the  race  as  the  conception 
of  deity  still  is.  Still  we  are  in  an  age 
when  science  has  opened  up  the  realms 
of  wonder  so  illimitably  and  the  surprises 
of  the  known  are  so  far  beyond  anything 
which  the  unknown  once  seemed  to  hide, 
that  we  cannot,  quite  forbid  ourselves 
the  hope  of  appreciable  consolations  from 
mystery  itself. 

Ill 
At  any  rate  there  has  been  a  swing  of 
the  pendulum  from  one  of  those  extremes 
to  the  other,  and  now  from  denying  our- 
selves all  such  consolations,  as  unscien- 
tific and  unworthy,  we  are  turning  to 
them  with  a  zest  scarcely  known  before 
in  the  history  of  man.  We  read  eagerly 
a  book  like  this  book  of  Mr.  Bigelow's, 

and  the  only  grief  we  have  with  it  is  that 
it  does  not  leave  us  entirely  to  its  con- 
jectures, to  its  suggestions  of  parity  in 
all  human  experience  in  the  occult,  to 
its  speculations  that  cannot  be  establish- 
ed, but  offers  us  documents  in  corrobora- 
tion of  its  conjectures,  suggestions,  specu- 
lations. We  read  eagerly  whatever  Mr. 
William  James  writes  upon  his  favorite 
themes  because  it  similarly  abounds  in 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  All  psychol- 
ogy, which  disclaims  its  putative  rela- 
tion to  the  soul,  is  alive  with  fresh  inter- 
est for  those  who  seek  to  know  it  through 
the  mind,  and  a  whole-  order  of  literature 
has  arisen,  calling  itself  psychological,  as 
realism  called  itself  scientific,  and  dealing 
with  life  on  its  mystical  side.  This,  in 
fact,  now  includes  what  is  best  known  in 


fiction,  and  it  is  not  less  evident  in  Tol- 
stoy, in  Gorky,  in  Ibsen,  in  Bjornsen,  in 
Hauptmann,  and  in  Mr.  Henry  James, 
than  in  Maeterlinck  himself. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  say  with 
which  of  these  eminent  authors  the  re- 
action from  science,  from  realism,  began. 
Which  talent  so  strongly  weighted  the 
pendulum,  then,  when  it  began  to  slide 
from  the  scientific  extreme,  and  gave  it 
the  momentum  which  carried  it  to  the 
mystical  extreme?  Maeterlinck's  weird 
dramas,  in  which,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, the  persons  are  not  so  much 
men  and  women  as  mortals,  are  not  more 
mystical  than  certain  passages  of  Tolstoy, 
whose  psychologism  is  rooted  in  a  realism 
as  rank  and  palpable  as  Gorky's  own.  It 
is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  not  possible,  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  present  condi- 
tion, but  that  it  is  an  actual  condition 
no  one  can  doubt,  who  looks  at  any  cur- 
rent magazine,  and  notes  the  psychologic 
coloring  of  the  dramatic  thinking  in  it. 
We  have  indeed,  in  our  best  fiction,  gone 
back  to  mysticism,  if  indeed  we  were  not 
always  there  in  our  best  fiction,  and  the 
riddle  of  the  painful  earth  is  again  en- 
gaging us  with  the  old  fascination.  The 
old  insoluble  problems  of  life  and  death, 
of  good  and  evil,  present  themselves  to 
us  with  a  novel  promise  of  comfort,  in- 
viting us  to  repose  in  their  insolubility 
with  the  patience  which  each  must  use, 
and  with  the  faith  that  this  patience 
shall  be  rewarded  in  each.  So  far  from 
being  taught  by  the  new  inspiration, 
coming  no  one  knows  whence,  the  old 
desolating  doctrine  of  denial,  we  are 
somehow  authorized,  or  encouraged,  each 
in  the  belief  that — 

Something  is,  or  something  seems, 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of   forgotten   dreams — 
Of  something  felt,   like  something  here; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare. 

It  can  be  said  that  this  is  not  very 
much,  that  it  is  no  better  than  a  form  of 


agnosticism,  but  then  it  can  also  be  said 
that  agnosticism  is  not  an  unpromising  or 
unhopeful  frame  of  mind.  It  may  be  only 
one  remove,  as  it  is  only  one  syllable, 
from  a  Gnosticism  wiser  and  not  less 
trusting  than  the  old;  and  perhaps  the 
present  psychologism  is  the  beginning  of 
it.  At  any  rate,  we  have  the  psychologism, 
in  many  phases,  and  we  may  justifiably 
fancy  that  we  are  encountering  it  at 
many  points  where  we  are  ostensibly  con- 
fronting every-day,  matter-of-fact  things. 
In  spite  of  all  the  hello-girls,  and  the 
frightful  jargon  which  the  daily  use  of 
the  telephone  has  created,  the  telephone 
is  still  a  very  respectable  mystery,  which 
is  really  as  impossible  to  the  imagination 
as  it  is  practicable  to  experience.  As  for 
the  wireless  telegraph,  that  is  still  too 
remote  from  familiar  custom  to  have  lost 
the  bewilderment  which  the  mere  concept 
of  it  has;  it  is  still  much  more  a  miracle 
than  any  manifestation  of  the  outdated 
spiritism  which  for  half  a  century  has 
prospered  on  its  commerce  with  another 
world.  The  beneficent  discoveries  of 
science  in  many  other  directions  are  so 
wonderful  that  though  the  recent  report 
of  the  blind  seeing  without  the  direct 
agency  of  the  optic  nerve  is  already  dis- 
credited, there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  deaf  can  be  made  to  hear  in 
many  cases  once  thought  hopeless. 

The  reasoning  used  by  Lord  Byron  in 
the  lines — 

When    Bishop    Berkeley    said   there   was    no 
matter, 
And  proved  it,  'twas  no  matter  what  he 
said — 

no  longer  holds  with  the  force  which  it 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  "  when  the  thoughts  that  shake 
mankind  "  were  not  yet  fairly  in  motion. 

The  question  so  smilingly  put  by,  repeats 
itself  now  with  novel  force;  and  how 
much  or  little  of  the  universe  is  sub- 
jective, is  again  matter  of  speculation 
which  does  not  seem  so  altogether  idle. 
It  recurs  with  peculiar  force  in  the  pres- 


ence  of  such  a  wonderful  book  as  the 
"  The  Story  of  My  Life,"  where  the  blind 
deaf-mute,  Helen  Keller,'  tells  the  fairy- 
tale of  her  emergence  from  the  darkness 
and  silence  of  her  infancy  into  the  full 
radiance  of  such  being  as  all  the  senses 
bring  to  few  of  us.  We  may  account  for 
it  by  the  extraordinary  native  powers 
evident  in  her,  and  still  leave  ourselves 
a  wide  margin  for  marvelling  at  the  scope 
of  the  knowledge  which  has  reached  her 
through  one  sense  alone;  still  lose  our- 
selves in  the  maze  of  surmise  which  her 
unparalleled  experience  suggests.  The 
world  of  color  and  form  and  sound  seems 
to  exist  as  appreciably  for  her,  by  force 
of  her  creative  imagination,  as  for  any 
who  hear  and  see  the  things  that  can  only 
be  known  intellectually  to  her;  and  as 
one  reads,  the  mystical  purport  of  the 
saying,  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you,"  avouches  itself  in  new  significances, 
or  at  least  new  suggestions.  Of  course 
one  knows  that  Helen  Keller's  develop- 
ment from  a  child,  bereft  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  learning,  into  a  woman  as 
rarely  accomplished  as  endowed,  has  been 
through  the  infinitely  patient  teaching  of 
the  friend  whose  devotion  is  one  of  the 
richest  strains  of  the  poem  embodied  in 
their  joint  record.  All  the  facts  which 
constitute  her  mental  experience  have 
been  imparted  to  her  by  the  indefatigable 
touch,  the  innumerable  touches,  of  the 
faithful  friend  whose  witness  of  her  life 
is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  the 
least  wonderful,  share  of  their  work;  for 
the  autobiography  of  Helen  Keller  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  contributions 
of  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan  to  the  know- 
ledge of  her  history  and  character.  Her 
friend  had  first  to  create  a  language  of 
touch,  had  somehow,  in  whatever  mirac- 
ulous wise,  to  invent  a  primary  under- 
standing, by  which  she  could  convey 
meanings  through  the  only  avenue  open 
between  them,  and  then  slowly,  and  with 
incredible  assiduity,  communicate  to  the 

imprisoned  intelligence  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  form  of  words  that  the  child  could 
feel   it  not   only  from  the  touch   of  the 


finger,  but  in  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and 
even  in  its  inarticulate  rise  through  the 
throat.  It  all  seems  impossible,  but  it 
has  become  the  commonplace  of  two  lives 
united  as  none  have  been  before.  By 
virtue  of  their  union,  Helen  Keller,  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  speaks  the  words  she  has 
never  heard,  reads  and  writes  the  words 
she  has  never  seen,  not  alone  in  English, 
but  in  French  and  German,  Greek  and 
Latin.  She  is  admirably  accomplished, 
far  beyond  the  wont  of  young  ladies  who 
have  the  use  of  their  eyes,  ears,  and 
tongues,  and  she  knows  something  of  the 
best  of  all  literatures,  with  an  inap- 
peasable  hunger  for  learning. 

IV 

The  lesson  of  such  a  life,  apparent- 
ly so  fatally  blighted  in  the  bud,  so 
brilliant  and  glorious  in  the  flower, 
can  be  single  only  for  intelligences 
more  limited  than  Helen  Keller's  was 
before  her  illumination  began.  On  its 
surface  the  story  is  that  of  a  being  as 
rarely  gifted  as  hopelessly  bereft,  sur- 
mounting every  disadvantage  and  arriv- 
ing at  a  fulness  of  consciousness,  a  pas- 
sionate interest  in  the  universal  frame 
of  things,  known  to  the  very  few;  but  be- 
low the  surface  it  is  rich  in  intimations 
yet  dearer  to  the  race  than  any  hints  tow- 
ard the  perfectioning  of  its  existence 
here.  We  seem  to  know  the  outer  world 
from  the  world  within  us.  Somehow 
there,  in  the  dim,  inmost  of  life  seems 
the  test  of  material  things ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which  will  oftenest  recur  to  some 
readers  of  Helen  Keller's  wonderful  story 
is  how  much  her  knowledge  of  the  in- 
audible and  invisible  world  around  her 
was  guessed  by  her  exquisite  nerves  from 
the  conscious  intuitions  and  the  uncon- 
scious moods  of  her  devoted  friend,  and 
how  much  has  been  revealed  from  the 
sources  which  again  we  are  beginning  to 
interrogate  with  renewed  courage,  if  not 
with  renewed  hope.  The  swing  of  the 
pendulum  is  once  more  toward  the  highest 
point  in  the  direction  from  which  a  little 
while  ago  it  seemed  to  have  fallen  forever. 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  greeted  by 
such  a  chorus  of  superlatives  as  has  wel- 
comed the  appearance  of  Miss  Keller's 
autobiography.4  It  is  still  more  seldom 
that  the  superlatives  are  so  well  justified. 
For  the  book  is  indeed  unique.  The  story 
itself  and  the  years  of  effort  which  have 
made  its  telling  possible,  the  personality 
which  it  reveals,  and  the  creation  of  that 
personality,  —  these  are  things  which, 
even  when  pondered,  are  apt  to  seem  lit- 
tle short  of  miraculous.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  reviewers,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  make  generous  acknowledgment 
of  the  greatness  of  the  achievement,  have 
not  always  been  discriminating,  and  have 
not  always  wondered  most  at  the  strang- 
est things. 

The  obvious  facts  are  indeed  strange 
enough.  Here  is  the  narrative  of  a  young 
woman  who  has  been  deaf  and  blind  from 
infancy,  written  in  idiomatic  English, 
and  indicating  the  possession  of  a  culture 
well  above  the  level  of  that  owned  by  the 
average  college  girl  of  her  age.  Such  an 
achievement  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world. 
When  it  is  considered  in  detail,  the  mar- 
vel becomes  both  greater  and  more  cu- 
riously interesting.  The  style,  one  finds, 
is  not  only  idiomatic,  but  individual  and 

4  The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen  Kel- 
ler. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
1903. 


rhythmical.  The  culture  consists  not 
merely  in  knowing  the  usual  things  in 
literature  and  art,  but  in  reaching  an  in- 
telligent enthusiasm  about  those  phenom- 
ena within  her  reach  which  appeal  to  her 
temperament.  Her  education,  though 
hampered  and  hindered  by  a  thousand 
obstacles,  has  not  only  stored  her  mind, 
but  has  freed  her  spirit.  So  successfully 
has  her  imagination  been  nurtured  that 
it  has  served  as  an  irrigation  system  to 
water  and  make  fertile  the  great  barren 
spaces  in  her  consciousness  which  the 
missing  senses  left  desert.  Thus,  as  one 
reads,  one  forgets  to  make  allowances  for 
limitations  which  are  apt  to  slip  out  of 
sight,  until  a  chance  phrase  recalls  one 
with  a  start  to  the  realization  that  the 
mind  which  deals  so  freely  and  so  nor- 
mally with  the  ordinary  factors  of  hu- 
man life  dwells  forever  in  silence  and 
the  dark. 

Striking  as  all  this  is  as  an  intellectual 
feat,  the  qualities  which  a  close  study  of 
the  case  brings  out  as  extraordinary  are 
moral  rather  than  mental.    It  is  clear,  to 
be  sure,  that  Miss  Keller  had  originally 
a  good  mind  ;  the  shutting  out  of  all  dis- 
tractions (which  is  the  small  compensa- 
tion for  her  great  deprivations)   devel- 
oped her  power  of  concentration  and  her 
memory ;  and  these,  along  with  an  emo- 
tional temperament  unchilled  by  the  gaze 
of  the  unsympathetic,  and  an  exceptional 
power  of  language,  account  largely  for 
the  intellectual  side  of  her  achievement. 
But  there  remains  the  evidence  of  a  cour- 
age and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  well-nigh 
appalling,  —  the  courage  and  the  tena- 
city to  face  and  to  persist  in  the  endless 
drudgery  of  learning,  in  spite  of  failure 
and  discouragement  and  distrust,  with- 
out the  vision  of  the  printed  book  or  the 
sound  of  the  teaching  voice.     In  the  pos- 


session  of  these  qualities,  and  in  their  tri- 
umph, there  is  glory  enough,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  claim  for  their  possessor,  as 
some  have  done,  the  quite  different  at- 
tribute of  genius. 

For  if  genius  is  to  be  spoken  of  here 
at  all,  it  is  when  we  turn  to  the  other 
heroine  of  the  book,  her  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan.  Consider  a  moment  the  prob- 
lem which  fifteen  years  ago  confronted 
her,  and  the  manner  of  its  solution.  She 
had  placed  in  her  charge  a  child  of  sev- 
en, utterly  undeveloped  in  mind  or  in 
affections,  without  an  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  language,  almost  brutish  in  her 
personality,  and  capable  of  being  ap- 
proached only  through  the  avenues  of 
touch  and  taste  and  smell.  In  two  weeks 
she  had  tamed  her  and  gained  her  affec- 
tion. In  four  her  pupil  had  grasped  the 
conception  of  language,  and  was  eager  to 
name  everything  in  her  world.  In  three 
months  she  had  learned  over  three  hun- 
dred words,  and  a  fortnight  later  was 
writing  little  childish  letters  to  her  rela- 
tives. By  the  end  of  the  first  year  she 
had  caught  up  with  girls  of  her  age  in 
point  of  written  expression,  and  very 
soon  she  surpassed  them. 

Nor  was  this  the  result  of  the  skillful 
application  of  an  established  method. 
The  system  used  by  Miss  Sullivan  was 
the  outcome  of  her  own  observation  and 
reasoning,  and  was  as  different  in  its 
working  as  in  its  results  from  the  ordi- 
nary devices  for  teaching  language  to  the 

deaf.  As  it  is  described  in  her  letters 
it  seems  as  simple  and  obvious  as  most 
great  discoveries  after  they  are  discov- 
ered. This  is  her  account  of  it  before 
she  knew  how  it  was  to  succeed :  "  I 
asked  myself,  '  How  does  a  normal  child 
learn  language  ?  '  The  answer  was  sim- 
ple, '  By  imitation.'  .  .  .  He  hears  others 
speak,  and  he  tries  to  speak.     But  long 


before  he  utters  his  first  word,  he  under- 
stands what  is  said  to  him.  I  have  been 
observing  Helen's  little  cousin  lately. 
.  .  .  These  observations  have  given  me 
a  clue  to  the  method  to  be  followed  in 
teaching  Helen  language.  I  shall  talk 
into  her  hand  as  we  talk  into  the  baby's 
ears.  I  shall  assume  that  she  has  the 
normal  child's  capacity  of  assimilation 
and  imitation.  I  shall  use  complete  sen- 
tences in  talking  to  her,  and  fill  out  the 
meaning  with  gestures  and  her  descrip- 
tive signs  when  necessity  requires  it ;  but 
I  shall  not  try  to  keep  her  mind  fixed  on 
any  one  thing.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
interest  and  stimulate  it,  and  wait  for  re- 
sults." The  outcome  of  this  method  of 
constant  spelling  into  her  pupil's  hand, 
not  detached  words  or  formal  definitions, 
but  ordinary  conversation,  was  that  when 
Helen  began  to  use  language  herself  it 
had  none  of  the  stiff  artificial  character 
such  as  the  language  of  the  deaf  usually 
has,  but  it  was  from  the  first  natural, 
speedily  became  fluent  and  colloquial, 
and  later  acquired  distinction  and  ca- 
dence. 

Miss  Keller's  own  letters,  which  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of 
the  book,  afford  an  illuminating  exhibi- 
tion of  this  growth  of  style.  They  be- 
gin with  these  words  :  "  helen  write  an- 
na george  will  give  helen  apple  simpson 
will  shoot  bird."  Then  by  almost  undis- 
cernible  gradations  they  improve,  until 
we  meet  with  such  sentences  as  this  :  "  I 
think  only  those  who  have  escaped  that 
death-in-life  existence  from  which  Laura 
Bridgman  was  rescued  can  realize  how 
isolated,  how  shrouded  in  darkness,  how 
cramped  by  its  own  impotence,  is  a  soul 


without  thought  or  faith  or  hope."  Apart 
altogether  from  the  considerations  of 
deafness  and  blindness,  these  letters 
form  a  most  suggestive  series  of  docu- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. 

This,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  Miss 
Sullivan's  method.  What  the  application 
of  that  method  must  have  entailed,  the 
infinite  toil  and  pains,  the  thought  re- 
quired to  invent  devices  to  overcome  new 
difficulties  that  appeared  at  every  step, 
the  tact  and  rare  moral  quality  that 
moulded  a  character  as  well  as  a  mind, 
—  these  things  even  the  teacher's  candid 
yet  reserved  letters  here  printed  hardly 
do  more  than  suggest.  This  week-by- 
week  record  of  a  great  experiment,  car- 
ried out  almost  single-handed  by  a  young 

girl  with  no  equipment  but  a  fair  educa- 
tion and  an  intuition  amounting  to  gen- 
ius, holds  one  spell- bound.  Nowhere 
does  one  read  of  a  process  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  creation  of  a  soul. 

Of  the  significance  of  the  achievement 
for  the  future  of  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf-blind  we  cannot  here  speak ;  but  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  this 
book  marks  an  epoch.  To  Miss  Keller 
herself  for  her  touching  and  eloquent 
telling  of  her  own  story  ;  to  Miss  Sulli- 
van for  permitting  the  publication  of  her 
fascinating  letters,  and  to  the  editor,  Mr. 
Macy,  for  the  skill  of  his  arrangement 
and  selection  of  material,  and  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  his  explanation  and  com- 
ment, both  the  special  and  the  general 
public  are  under  deep  obligation. 

William  Allan  Neilson. 


Helen  Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf 
marvel,  is  just  now  receiving  many 
well  deserved  enconlums  because  or 
the  ennobling  sentiments  uttered  by 
her  at  the  dedication  of  the  Schermer- 
horn  pavilion  of  the  New  York  eye  and 
ear  infirmary.  As  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries puts  it  "wonderful  must  be 
the  training-  that  has  enabled  this 
gifted  woman  to  thus  see  as  it  were 
without  eyes  and  hear  without  ears." 
Wonderful,  indeed!  But  while  we  are 
showering  our  tributes  at  the  feet  or 
Miss  Keller,  let  us  not  forget  that 
patient,  painstaking  and  comparative- 
ly obscure  woman  whose  whole  life 
has  virtually  been  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  blind  and  dumb 
girl's  faculties.  It  is  a  noble  sacri- 
fice of  self  that  Miss  Sullivan  Is  mak- 
ing and  is  equally  worthy  of  recog- 
nition with  the  remarkable  attain- 
ment. His  good  fortune,  however,  lies 
shall   ye  know  them. 
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Helen  Keller  As  She  Is. 

This  photograph  shows  Helen  Keller  in  quite  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  she  is  usually  considered.  The  little  girl  without  sight  or  hearing  has 
grown  into  a  beautiful  woman  of  many  accomplishments,  and  she  has  written  one 
of  the  most  interesting  autobiographies,  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  published  a 
few  weeks  ago.  She  has  corresponded  with  many  well-known  mf>n  and  womeD. 
aud  some  of  her  bright  letters  are  included  in  her  book,  which  Douhleday,  Page 
&  Company  have  published. 
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THE  MARVEL  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 


This  is  the  latest  picture  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  wonder  child,  who  has  grown  into 
a  beautiful  woman.  It  is  published  by 
special  permision  of  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  Her  book,  "The  Story  of  M.y  I 
has  been  called  one  of  the  great  booksHo^, 
the  century,  and  presents  a  psychologic!8hr 
study  of  the  rarest  interest.  There  has 
surely  never  been  a  more  notable  educa- 
tional feat  than  Miss  Keller's  truly  mar- 
velous achievement  of  getting  into  touch 
(through  the  aid  of  her  devoted  teacher 
and  friend,  Miss  Sullivan)  with  the  world 
about  her,  despite  the  handicap  of  her 
absent  faculties.  Left  blind  and  deaf  by 
a  mysterious  illness  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen months,  she  has  in' the  last  sixteen 
years  learned  to  communicate  with 
friends,  to  speak  (French  and  German  as 


fluently  as  English),  to  read,  to  "see" 
statues  by  feeling,  to  write  cut  her- 
thoughts  on  the  typewriter— correcting*  j 
the  chapters  in  this  volume,  for  instance,  ( 
when  her  teacher  read  them  to  her  by  j 
means  of  the  fingers.  Simply,  but  with 
much  feeling  and  with  a  surprising  fac-  | 
ulty  for  expression,  she  tells  the  story; 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  overtook 
her  as  an  infant;  the  arrival  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan when  she  was  six  years  old;  how  sbe 
learned  the  first  word;  her  method  .  of 
making  object  sentences;  her  emotions  at 
going  to  Boston,  meeting  other  children, 
bathing  in  the  ocean— and  so  on.  Besides 
this  autobiography  and  a  selection  from 
Miss  Keller's  letters  to  men  like  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Phillips  Brooks,  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  there  is  an  il- 
luminating study  of  Miss  Keller  and  the 
problem  she  solved  by  John  Albert  Macy. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  27,  1903-— VOL.  VIM.,  NO.  26. 
Prof.  Boros  of  the  University  of  Kolozsvar 
has  written  to  ask  permission  to  translate 
Miss  Helen  Keller's  "Story  of  My  Life." 
In  transmitting  the  letter  to,  the  publishers, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  writes:  "  Prof.  Boros  says:  '  1  had 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  year  books  Of  Miss 
Keller's  BOhOOl  containing'  a  most  touching 
account  <>f  hef  marvelous  life,  and  1  wished 
to  make  a  public  lecture  on  it,  but  did  not 
find  it  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  If 
I  could  get  this  book  I  could  do  uome  good 
service  for  our  very  young  and  yet  very  poor 
institute  of  the  blind,  which  is  connected 
with  an  older  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Kolozsvar.'  You  see,  they  think  they  are 
behind  us  in  such  things  in  Hungary.  If 
you  like  you  may  repeal  what  Baron  Or- 
ban,  one  of  these  Transylvania  gentlemen,  - 
said  to  me  in  1S7:5.  lie  said  it  in  Latin. 
'  Do  yon  know  what  we  were  doing  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Western  Europe 
was  surpassing  us  in  her  achievements  of 
Hie  higher  civilization?'  And  then  in  Eng- 
lish he  said:  '  We  were  keeping  the  Turk 
off  your  back.'  This  is  exactly  true,  and  it 
is  to  me  interesting  that  the  people  who 
kept  the  Turk  off  our  back  in  1680  should 
now  be  studying  our  benevolent  institutions 
in  the  hope  oi  improving  their  own." 

The  Circulating  Department  of  the  New- 
York  Public  Library  reports  the  following 
popular  books  for  the  week  ended  June  IS: 
Mrs  Ward's  "Lady  Kose\s  Daughter," 
Green's  "  FHlgree  Ball,"  "  Darrel  of  the 
Blessed  Isles,"  by  Irving  Lacheller;  Ald- 
rich's     "  Story    of    a     Bad      Boy,"      Meade's 

"Sweet  G4rl  Graduate," Tomlinson's  "  Ward 

Hill    at    College,"    Helen    Leber's    "  Story    Of 

My  Life,"  Lorimer's  "  Letters  from  a  Self- 
made  Merchant  to  His  Son."  Montgomery's 
"  Leading  Pacta  of 'American  History." 


Helen  Keller,  lately  elected  A°  the  So- 
ciety of  .American  Author?,  lias  takori 
a  cottage,  with  Miss  .Sullivan,  her 
teacher,  at  TVrentham.  It  is  intimated 
that  she  has  literary  plans  that  interest 
her  quite  as  much  as  her  wide'.y-dis- 
itqbiography. 
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Miss  Keller's  Powers. 
The  editor  of  Miss  Helen  Keller's 
autobiography,  John  Albert  Macy,  has 
had  some  amusing  experiences  with 
people  who  do  not  know  Miss  Keller 
and  her  varied  powers.  Mr.  Maey 
merely  selected  the*  letters  which 
form  the  second  part  of  the  hook, 
helped  Miss  Keller  with  the  proofs 
and  arranged  the  third  part  of  the 
book,  which  is  a  study  of  Miss  Keller's 
education  compiled  from  the  letters 
and  reports  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van. Some  of  his  friends  have  said 
to  him  that  they  suppose  he  did  most 
of  the  work  in  Miss  Keller's  story. 
Mr.  Macy's  only  reply  is:  "You  are 
just  the  person  who  needs  to  read  the 
book.  The  only  thing  I  did  was  to 
put  together  at  the  end  answers  to 
such  unknowing  questions  as  that." 


MISS   HELEN   KELLER. 


Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  and  deaf  girl  whose  autobiography  was 
recently  published,  spoke  before  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  state  legis- 
lature the  other  day,  and  the  largest  committee  room  in  the  statehouse  was 
crowded  to  hear  her.  Her  voice,  which  she  has  learned  to  use  mechanically, 
did  not  seem  quick  enough  to  express  her  flowing  ideas.  She  made  an  appeal 
for  state  aid  for  the  unemployed  adult  blind,  who,  she  thinks,  should  be  trained 
for  employment  which  they  would  have  some  reasonable  assurance  of  securing 
afterward.  v 
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WEDNESDAY.    JULY    29.    1903 

A    School   for    the    Blind    in    Bombay 

During  the  recent  famine  in  India,  im- 
pressed with  the  large  number  of  blind  chil- 
dren in  the  Government  relief  camps  and 
mission  orphanages,  and  knowing  of  no  in- 
stitution in  all  Western  India  for  these  un- 
fortunates (though  a  few  classe?  have  been 
formed  for  a  very  limited  number),  Miss  Anna 
L,  Millard  of  Bombay  intimated  her  will- 
ingness to  take  any  such  who  should  be 
sent  to  her,  feeling  that  they  should  have 
some  cf  the  advantages  given  to  the  blind 
in  other  countries.  Almost  immediately 
three  came,  and  there  are  now,  in  less  than 
three  years,  fifty  boys  and  girls  from  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  school  was 
opened  with  the  desire  of  rescuing  blind 
children,  and  especially  girls,  from  a  life  of 
beggary  and  ultimate  immorality,  and  from 
those  who  make  merchandise  of  their  blind- 
ness for  selfish  ends.  Miss  Millard  found 
that  less  than  five  hundred  of  the  five  hun- 
dred thousand  blind  people  of  India  were 
under  any  kind  of  systematic  instruction. 

In  the  East  begging  is  considered  the 
legitimate  occupation  of  the  blind,  and  that 
they  can  learn  anything  by  which  to  earn 
their  own  living  is  altogether  a  foreign 
idea.  The  school  is,  therefore,  a  constant 
source  of  surprise  to  all  classes,  and  has 
had  hundreds  of  visitors,  the  children  thus 
winning  many  friends.  Besides  being 
taught  their  regular  school  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish Braille,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
their  minds  are  being  filled  with  scripture 
and  hymns.  Some  of  them,  have  decided 
ability  with  their  own  musical  instruments, 
and  one  of  them  has  learned  to  play  the 
baby  organ.  The  school  represents  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
Boston. 

Helen  Keller  has  been  the  stimulus  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bombay  blind  children 
from  the  first,  and  none  of  them  have  said 
they  could  not  do  a  thing  without  being  re- 
minded of  her  wonderful  accomplishments. 

She  has  now  become  interested  in  their 
school,  and  recently  wrote  them  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  letter: 


Greeting  to   the  Christian   School  for  Blind 

Children,   Bom'bay,   India: 
Dear  Friends— I   am   sending  you  a   mes- 
sage by  Miss  Millard  because  my  heart  goes 
out  to  you  most  tenderly. 

I  know  the  darkness  which  you  see,  and  I 
feel  through  sympathy  tlhe  sorrow  that  you 
have  known.  But  now  God's  loving  kind- 
ness has  found  you,  and  you  will  be  happy 
in  your  school  and  in  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  his  children.  The  light  of  love  is 
shining  upon  you  as  it  shone  upon  me  When 
Miss  Sullivan,  my  dear  teacher,  came  to  me 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  my  mind,  so  that  I 
saw  many  strange  and  wonderful  things. 
You  s'hall  see  these  wonders,  too.  Your 
finger  tips  shall  open  to  you  the  world  of 
beauty  and  goodness.  By  touch  you  shall 
share  in  the  work  of  the  world.  I  am  deaf 
as  well  as  blind;  but  I  am  very  happy.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  if  you  find  difficulties  in 
your  way.  One  obstacle  surmounted  makes 
all  the  others  easier.  If  we  put  our  hands 
in  God's  he'  will  lead  us  safely,  and  we  shall 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

Your  loving  friend,  Helen  Keller. 


Boston  friends  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  mute  whose  wonderful  lifting  frorr 
darkness  into  light  is  a  part  of  th< 
educational  history  of  this  city,  ar< 
telling  with  great  glee  of  the  witticisn 
written  by  Mark  Twain  on  a  recen 
visit  to  the  girl.  Miss  Keller,  is  shoul 
be  said,  has  long  been  an  admirer  o 
the  humorist  and  many  of  his  book; 
arranged  for  the  blind,  have  been  rea 
by  her.  It  was,  therefore,  a  meetin 
with  interest  on  both  sides.  The  ir 
terpreter  was  a  teacher  of  the  blin 
and  the  two  talked  in  the  method  mac 
familiar  by  knowledge  of  the  wondei 
accomplished  with  Miss  Keller,  tl 
communication  being  by  placing  the 
hands  close  together  and  noting  tl 
movements  of  the  fingers.  The  usui 
custom  is  to  use  the  right  hand,  bi 
during  this  conversation,  to  which  tr 
author  of  "Innocents  Abroad"  was,  s 
to  speak,  a  third  party,  one  or  anoth* 
of  the  conversing  couple  employed  tr. 
left  hand,  Mark  Twain  looked  on  quiei 
ly  for  a  few  moments  and  then  drawlec 
"Pardon  me,  but  I  wish  you  would  te 
me  something." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  young  worn 
an. 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  truth  with  you 
left  hand?" 
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Miss  Helen  Keller,  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  left  yesterday  noon  for 
Brewster,  where  they  will  spend  a  week 
as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Hop 
kins.  Helen  Keller  has  not  been  in 
that  town  since  she  was  a  little  child. 
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FRIDAY,    AUGUST    28,    1903. 

HELEN      KELLER"    DAY     AT     FAIR. 

St.    Louis,    Aug.    27.— Howard  J.    Rogers,    chief  of 
education  and  social  economy  of  the  World's  Fair 
has  decided  to  make  October  18,  1904,   Helen  Keller 
Day  at  the  fair.    Miss  Keller  will  address  the  inter- 
national  congress  of  instructors   of  the  "blind   and 
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The  Officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position Plan  a  Great  Gathering 
of  Educators  of  the  Blind.— It 
Will  Be  Honored  by  Miss 
Keller's  Presence. 


Wrentham,  Aug.  28. — Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  has  been  resting  quietly 
St  her  cottage  at  Lake  Pearl  during 
the  siymrner  and  receiving  only  her 
intimate  friends,  has  made  such  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study  of  Italian,  un- 
der the  careful  tuition  of  her  instruct 
tor,  Professor  Guido  Ferrari,  that 
she  is  now  able  to  read  works  pub- 
lished in  the  ItalLan  language  and  has 
received  several  books  in  Italian 
from  one  of  the  great;  libraries  in 
Rome. 

The  books  came  carefully  wrapped 
and  cost  about  50  cents  apiece,  to- 
gether with  the  registration  fee. 
Miss  Keller  smarts  to-day.  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Smith,  wife 
of  a  professor  at  Harvard  College, 
who   is   at    present   wrtft     a  class     or 


young  men  studying,  the  mineral  for- 
mations of  Colorado  for  a  week's  visit 
to  J.  Harrison  Rhodes,  the  New  York 
banker,  at  his  cottage  at  Seabright, 
N.  J. 

Miss  Keller  has  just  received  the 
following  letter  from  Hon.  David  R. 
Francis,  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  at  St.  Louis. 
The  letter  is  written  on  heavy  white 
paper,  with  the  seal  of  the  exposition 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner.  Under 
;it  is  printed  in  black: 

Office  Of  the  President. 
St.  Louis,  Aug.  2.1.    L903. 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  \Yrentham,  Mass.: 

Dear 'Miss  Keller— The  universal 
exposition  of  St.  Louis;  1004,  will  be  i 
above  ali  other  expositions,  an  in- 
struction of  education.  Education  is 
the  first  department  m  the  official 
classification,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  exposition,  an  en- 
tire building  located  in  the  centre  ot 
all  activities  is  devoted  to  this  class 
of  exhibits. 

In  recognition  of  your  attainments 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  in  honor 
of  the  successful  results  of  Miss 
Anne  M.  Sullivan  as  your  teacher,  we 
desire  that  both  of  you.  together 
with  your  mother.  Mrs.  Keller,  be  the 
guests  of  the  exposition  a  week  in 
October, 

One  day  of  that  week  will  be 
known  as  Helen  Keller  Day.  An  in- 
ternational congress  of  superinten- 
dents and  principals  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  will  be 
called  at  that  time,  and  special  pro- 
grammes will  be  given  by  our  model 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
blind.  Every  provision  for  your  en- 
tertainment will   be  made. 

1  should   be.  most   happy  to   receive 
your  acceptance  of  this  invitation. 
Yer--'  resnnctfully  yours, 

(Signed) 
DAVID   R.    FRANCIS,  President. 

Miss  Keller  has   written   an   accept  - 
mce  of  the   invitation   and   will   visit- 
v   he   fair  in  October. 

Miss  Keller's  mail  is  very  IfCrge, 
and  it  takes  some  days  nearly  all  the 
morning  to  answer  the  letters,  which 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


FRIDAY,  AUG  28,  1903. 

PAYS  TRIBUtTfOl 


St 


Louis  Exposition  Will  Entertain 
Teacher  and  Her  Mother. 


WRENTHAM,  Aug  28— Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  has  been  resting  quietly  at 
her  cottage  at  Lake  Pearl  during  the 
summer,  has  made  such  progress  in  the 
study  of  Italian  through  the  teaching 
of  Prof  Guido  Ferrari  that  she  is  now 
able  to  read  works  in  Italian  literature, 
and  has  received  several  books  from  one 
of  the  great  libraries  in  Rome. 

Miss  Keller  starts  today,  in  company 
with  Mrs  Philip  Sidney  Smith,  wife  of 
an  instructor  at  Harvard  college,  for  a 
week's  visit  to  J.  Harrison  Rhodes,  the 
New  York  banker,  at  his  cottage  at  Sea- 
bright,  N  J. 

Miss  Keller  has  just  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Hon  David  R.  Fran- 
cis of  the  exposition  at  St  Louis: 

"Aug  25,  1903. 
"Miss  Helen  Keller,  Wrentham,  Mass: 

"Dear  Miss  Keller— The  universal  ex- 
position of  St  Louis,  1904,  will  be  above 
all  other  expositions  an  instruction  or 
education.  Education  is  the  first  depart- 
ment in  the  official  classification?  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  expo- 
sitions,   an    entire    building,    located   In 

the  center  of  all  activities,  is  devoted  to 
this  class  of  exhibits. 

,  "In  recognition  of  your  attainments 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  in  honor 
of  the  successful  work  of  Miss  Anne  M. 
Sullivan  as  your  teacher,  we  desire 
that  both  of  you,  together  with  your 
mother,  Mrs  Keller,  be  the  guests  of 
the  exposition  a  week  in  October. 

"One  day  of  that  week  will  be  known 
as  Helen  Keller  day. 

"An  international  congress  of  super- 
intendents and  principals  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  will  be 
called  at  that  time,  and  special  pro- 
grams will  be  given  by  our  model 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind. 


MISS     HELEN     KELLER, 

Who  Will  be  Guest  of  St  Louis  Exposition. 

"Every    provision    for   your   entertain- 
ment nvill  be  made. 

"I    should   be   most   happy    to   receive 
your  acceptance  of  this  invitation. 
"Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  "David  R.  Francis, 

"President." 
Miss  Keller  has  written  and  accepted 
the  invitation. 


HELEN  KELLER  AT  LAKRPEARL 


Wonderful     Blind     Girl      Has     Been 
Studying  Italian  This  Summer. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  beer 
resting  quietly  at  her  cottage  at  Lakt 
Pearl  during  the  summer,  has  made 
such  progress  in  the  study  of  Italiar 
through  the  teaching  of  Prof.  Guide 
Ferrari  that  S'he  is  now  able  to  reac 
works  in  Italian  literature,  and  has 
received  several  books  from  one  of  th< 
great  libraries  in  Rome. 

Miss  Keller  started  yesterday,  ii 
company  with  Mrs.  Philip  Sidne; 
Smith,  wife  of  an  instructor  at  Har 
vard  College,  for  a  week's  visit  to  J 
Harrison  Rhodes,  the  New  York  bank 
er,  at  his  cottage  at  Seabright,  N.  J. 

Miss  Keller  has  received  from  Hor 
David  R.  Francis  of  the  exposition  a 
St.  Louis  a  letter  inviting  her  and  he 
teacher  and  mother  to  visit  the  S1 
Lpuis  exposition,  and  has  accepted  th 
invitation. 


TEACHING  THE  DEAF 

RECITATIONS  IN  GESTURE— THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  MANUAL 
ALPHABET— HELEN  KELLER'S  INSISTENCE  ON  BEING  TAUGHT 
TO    SPEAK— WHAT    PARENTS    OF     DEAF     CHILDREN     MAY     DO 

BY 

JOHN  ALBERT  MACY 

CURIOUSLY  the  education  of  the  blind 
presents  no  more  complex  problems 
than  the  education  of  those  who  see. 
The  blind  themselves  insist  that  they  can 
meet  the  seeing  on  equal  terms.  What  they 
need  is  not  so  much  book  education  as  indus- 
trial training  to  make  them  self-supporting. 
The  education  of  the  deaf,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  great  difficulties . 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States  was  a  boarding-school  opened  in  1817. 
Today  there  are  fifty-seven  boarding-schools. 
The  first  permanent  day-school  for  the  deaf 
was  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston. 
The  present  head  of  this  school  is  Miss  Sarah 

Fuller,  who  gave  Helen  Keller  her  first  lessons 
in  articulation,  in  speech  uttered  with  the  lips. 
Today  there  are  at  least  forty-four  public 
day-schools.  Most  of  these  are  supported 
by  the  State  or  by  endowment  or  by  denomi- 
national societies.  Beside  these,  there  are 
many  private  schools  attended  by  pupils  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  more  individual  instruc- 
tion than  is  possible  in  a  public  school.  A 
good  example  is  the  Wright  Oral  School  in 
New  York.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Volta  Bureau  in  Washington,  which  was 
founded  by  Doctor  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf,  there  were  in  1900   more 


than  a  hundred  and  twenty  schools  in 
America  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  eleven 
thousand  pupils. 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  are  vari- 
ous combinations  of  three  ways  of  communi- 
cation. There  is  much  contention  among 
teachers  as  to  what  method  is  best  by  itself 
or  best  in  combination  with  the  others.  The 
three  methods  are:  by  signs,  by  the  manual 
alphabet,  and"  by  oral  language,  which  the 
deaf  child  learns  by  reading  the  lips. 

The  sign  language  is  a  system  of  gestures, 
a  pantomime  capable  of  great  beauty  and 
of  some  development  in  the  expression  of 
ideas.  Every  deaf  child  naturally  gesticu- 
lates, trying  to  express  his  rudimentary 
thoughts  by  movements  of  his  hands  and  his 
head.  In  the  belief  that  he  was  allying 
himself  with  nature,  the  "good  Abbe  De 
l'Epee,"  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  the  eighteenth  century,  codified  and 
extended  the  gestural  signs  of  the  deaf  into 
a  systematic  language.  To  see  a  beautiful 
deaf. woman  "recite"  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
signs  is  to  see  such  poetry  of  action  as  the 
greatest  actor  can  hardly  rival.  Yet,  how- 
ever beautiful  it  may  be,  the  sign  language 
is  an  artificial  medium  of  communication, 
limited  in  its  power  to  discriminate  between 
ideas.  So  far  as  it  has  structure  it  resembles 
French,  and  even  in  the  simplest  sentences 
the  sign  language  translated  into  English 
becomes  a  dislocated  patois,  naive  and  bar- 
barous, and  quite  lacking  in  those  racial  and 
idiomatic  elements  which  are  the  blood  and 
bone  of  a  living  language.  Most  advanced 
teachers  of  the  deaf  discountenance  its  use. 
It  keeps  the  deaf  from  learning  English  or 
any  other  national  tongue;  it  is  intelligible 
only  to  the  deaf,  and  so  tends  to  keep  them 
by  themselves,  separated  from  the  stimu- 
lating society  of  the  hearing;  and  it  is  above 
all  inadequate  for  a  civilized  human  being. 


The  second  method  of  teaching  the  deaf 
is  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet.  This 
is  the  simple,  single-handed  alphabet  which 
any  one  may  learn  in  a  few  minutes  and  use 
rapidly  after  a  few  days  of  practice.  The 
effect  of  spelling  with  the  manual  alphabet 
is  precisely  that  of  substituting  for  Jhe  written 
or  printed  letter  a  large  letter  as  plain  as  the 
capitals  on  a  bill-board,  not  hard  for  the 
deaf -blind  person  to  feel  with  the  fingers,  and 
easy  to  make  and  unmake  rapidly.  Hold 
up  your    clenched    fist,  and  you  are  saying 

"S";  the  open  palm  with  the  thumb  across  it 
is  "  B " ;  cross  your  fingers  as  children  do 
when  they  are  playing  tag  and  you  have  "  R.  " 
The  other  letters  are  equally  simple,  and 
some  of  them  resemble  the  shape  of  the 
printed  letter.  It  was  by  the  manual  alpha- 
bet alone  that  Miss  Sullivan  educated  Helen 
Keller,  though  in  the  first  few  weeks  she 
made  use  of  every  natural  gesture  that  Helen 
had  found  for  herself. 

In  the  oral  method,  the  movements  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  in  uttering  words  are  in 
large  part  visible  to  the  eye.  With  training, 
a  deaf  child  or  a  person  who  has  become  deaf 
late  in  life  may,  by  watching  the  lips  of  the 
speaker,  learns  to  distinguish  nearly  all  the 
shades  of  difference  between  spoken  words. 
The  deaf  child  who  has  never  heard  language 
is  first  taught  to  observe  the  position  of  his 
teacher's  mouth  while  the  teacher  utters 
elementary  sounds.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a 
looking-glass  and  diagrams,  and  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  the  pupil  arranges  his  organs  of 
speech  in  imitation  of  those  of  his  teacher. 
So  he  progresses  until  he  learns  to  say  whole 
sentences,  to  read  new  words  directly  from 
another's  lips,  and  to  pronounce  words  that 
he  reads  in  books.  For,  of  course,  reading 
and  writing  form  a  large  part  of  the  training 
of  a  deaf  child,  whatever  method  is  used  to 
teach  him. 


The  pure  oral  method  is  advocated  by  many 
distinguished  teachers,  among  them  Doctor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  the  method  is 
growing  in  favor.  Miss  Sullivan,  who  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities, 
not  only  because  of  her  unique  success  with 
Helen  Keller  but  also  because  of  her  experience 
with  other  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Wright 
Oral  School  and  elsewhere,  does  not  believe 
in  any  one  method  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  She  urges  the  teacher  of  the  deaf 
child  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  possible 
to  get  at  the  child's  intelligence.  When  she 
approached  her  difficult  task  sixteen  years  ago 
she  made  effective  use  of  Helen  Keller's 
natural  gestures.  But  as  she  poured  into  her 
pupil's  hand  a  day-long  stream  of  words, 
English  words  in  English  sentences,  and  so 
furnished  an  equivalent  of  what  the  hearing 
child  gets  through  his  ears  from  the  talk  of 
his  nurse,  his  mother,  and  his  playmates, 
Helen  Keller  abandoned  gestures  of  her 
own  accord.  Certainly  Miss  Sullivan  never 
tried  to  teach  her  more  gestures. 

To  the  pure  oral  system  Miss  Sullivan  and 
other  teachers  of  the  deaf  make  this  objection: 
reading  the  lips  is  a  great  strain  on  the 
attention,  and  the  little  child  who  knows  not 
what  he  is  doing  or  for  what  end  he  is  doing 
it  is  put  to  needless  suffering  as  he  stands 
straining  his  eyes  in  mute  wonder  at  the 
lip  pantomime  of  his  teacher.  If  the  child 
is  given  the  manual  alphabet  first,  and 
through  its  large,  easy  code  gets  started  on 
his  way,  then  he  will  know  what  language  is, 
and  when  he  begins  to  learn  speech  he  will 
have  the  inspiration  of  a  goal  worth  attaining 
to  hold  him  to  his  labors  and  to  pay  for  his 
suffering.  Helen  Keller  was  known  all  over 
the  world  as  an  unusually  well  -educated  child 
long  before  she  learned  to  speak.  When 
she  took  her  first  lessons  in  articulation,  she 
knew  already  what  speech  was  for;  indeed, 
she  had  herself  insisted  on  taking  the  lessons. 


Speech  came  to  her  as  an  added  accomplish- 
ment— a  new  equipment  after  the  manual 
alphabet  had  taken  her  miles  along  the  road. 
What  methods  are  best  and  how  they  may 
be  modified  and  most  skilfully  pursued  it  is 
not  the  chief  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss. 
It  is  enough  to  emphasize  what  so  few  people 
know  and  what  Helen  Keller's  recent  book 
is  proclaiming  to  readers  who  might  otherwise 
never  hear  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  that 
in  our  century  deaf  no  longer  means  deaf  and 
dumb.  How  little  this  great  fact  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  is  shown  by  the  per- 
sistency with  which  newspapers  speak  of 
Miss  Keller  as  "deaf,  dumb  and  blind." 
She  has  not  been  dumb  for  thirteen  years. 
Every  deaf  child  who  is  taken  young  enough, 
before  the  unnourished  mind  has  shriveled 
and  hardened  to  inertness,  even  to  imbecility, 
can  be  taught  language ,  and  he  can  be  taught 
to  speak  aloud.  It  is  poor  speech,  to  be 
sure.  The  deaf  have  unvaried,  often  dis- 
cordant, voices.  Even  Helen  Keller,  whose 
voice  is  sweet  and  delightful,  does  not  always 
speak  plainly,  and  some  do  not  understand 
her  at  first.  But  in  eleven  lessons,  which 
extended  over  about  six  weeks  and  occupied 
ten  hours  in  all,  she  learned  to  say  words 
involving  all  the  elementary  sounds,  and  she 
learned  by  touching  the  lips  with  her  fingers. 
True,  her  case  is  not  one  by  which  to  measure 

the  likelihood  of  success  for  all  deaf  children. 
She  has  the  courage  of  ten.  All  the  gifts 
of  Heaven  except  sight  and  hearing  seem  to 
be  hers — above  all,  the  supreme  gift  of  a 
teacher  whose  genius  is  not  equaled  in  a 
decade.  But  if  Helen  Keller,  with  no  sight 
to  see  the  fine  play  of  the  lips  and  the  throat, 
learned  to  speak,  then  every  deaf  child  who 
has  sound  eyes  in  a  sound  body  can  learn  to 
send  forth  from  his  lips  words  sufficiently 
like  the  words  we  speak,  which  carry  half 
the  joy  and  half  the  business  of  the  world. 

In  every  State  in  the  Union  deaf  children 
who  are  not  in  school  sit  in  silence  and 
ignorance,  because  their  parents  do  not  know 


what  to  do  for  them  and  the  State  has  not 
sought  them  out.  A  poor  woman  in  North 
Carolina  wrote  to  a  lady  in  Boston  who  is 
engaged  in  various  charitable  enterprises. 
The  letter  is  a  loophole  through  which  we 
may  see  a  condition  of  things  which  an 
extension  of  popular  knowledge  about  the 
deaf  will  change  to  the  bottom.  The  woman 
has  two  deaf  children.  The  older  is  a  girl  of 
ten  at  school,  the  mother  writes,  "a  hundred 
and  forty  miles  away"  (probably  the  State 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Raleigh  or  that  at 
Morganton).  The  little  boy  of  seven  is  at 
home,  and  has  not  been  taught.  When  his 
sister  returned  for  a  holiday  she  tried  to 
teach  the  little  fellow  the  manual  alphabet 
which  she  had  learned  at  school.  The 
mother  is  ignorant.  She  wants  to  know  what 
to  do  and  asks  in  a  pitiful  way  for  books. 

The  obvious  thing  is  to  advise  this  woman 
to  write  at  once  to  the  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  State  schools.  He  may  help  her  or 
he  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything.  His 
power  to  assist  depends  on  how  liberally  the 
Legislature  has  provided  him  with  means 
and  equipment  to  look  after  the  deaf  children 
of  his  State.  There  is,  however,  another 
thing  to  write  to  this  woman:  Learn  the 
manual  alphabet  and  let  every  member  of  the 
family  learn  it,  and  as  many  of  the  child's 
playmates  as  can  be  induced  to  try  this 
interesting  play  of  the  fingers.  Talk  with  it 
at  table,  and  that  little  boy  is  almost  sure 
to  pick  up  a  word  or  two  at  a  time  and 
make  them  on  his  fingers,  just  as  the  hearing 
child  begins  to  babble. 
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HE  extent  of  a  palace,"  says  Jou- 
bert,  "  is  measured  from  east  to 
west,  or  from  north  to  south;  but 
that  of  a  literary  work,  from  the  earth  to 
heaven;  so  that  there  may  sometimes  be 
found  as  much  range  and  power  of  the 
mind  in  a  few  pages — in  an  ode,  for  ex- 
ample— as  in  a  whole  epic  poem.  It  is 
better  to  be  exquisite  than  to  be  ample." 
Almost  it  might  seem  that  a  writer 
has  a  kind  of  advantage  from  his  very 
limitations,  if  these  are  horizontal  only — 
such  advantage  as  have  the  deaf  and 
blind.  We  recall  a  conversation  with 
Helen  Keller  in  which  she  spoke  of  her 
life,  considered  with  reference  to  oppor- 
tunity, as  a  contracted  room,  but  reach- 
ing to  heaven — vertically  infinite.  The 
closure  within  narrow  limits  forbids  dis- 
traction or  diversion.  The  degree  of 
imaginative  power  is  tested  in  such  a 
situation,  as  in  the  case  of  Hawthorne, 
and  indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of 
all  American  writers  before  our  civil  war. 
Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  the  first 
literary  work  of  English  and  other  Euro- 
pean writers  has  been  done  under  like 
provincial  limitations — the  product  of 
individual  genius  working  under  severe 
restrictions  as  to  material,  but  with 
vertically    unlimited    range    of    spiritual 


power  in  the  use  of  it,  disclosing  the 
height  and  depth  of  its  meaning.  The 
result,  as  compared  with  more  discursive 
work,  shows  greater  tension  and  is  apt  to 
fix  itself  as  a  more  distinctive  trait  in  a 
people's  literature.  Either  the  writer  in 
such  straits  takes  the  material  at  his 
hand,  the  humanity  that  comes  directly 
under  his  observation,  like  a  painter  de- 
picting its  familiar  features,  and  also 
with  deep  insight  disclosing  its  humors, 
passions,  and  amiable  follies,  or,  like 
Bunyan,  he  ignores  the  actual  for  the 
sake  of  types,  and  leaps  at  once  to  the 
dramatic  spiritual  allegory.  Whichever 
course  he  takes,  he,  in  the  measure  of  his 
imaginative  power,  develops  the  tension 
and  the  distinctive  trait. 

But  a  cursory  glance  at  English  litera- 
ture shows  that  for  the  most  part  it  has 
been  made  by  men  of  the  world.  Every- 
body of  note  in  England  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  drawn  to  London — the 
centre  of  art  and  letters,  as  well  as  of 
fashion,  and,  more  than  any  other  city, 
a  world  in  itself.  The  English  authors 
have  not  only  known  their  London,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  have  travelled  abroad. 
The  "  journey  into  Italy "  is  especially 
associated  with  these  writers,  from 
Chaucer  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  —  so 
that  it  has  become  a  familiar  phrase, 
linked  with  a  familiar  habit. 

It  seems  to  us  quite  likely  that  even 
Shakespeare  took  this  journey.  Mr. 
Bolfe  concedes  the  possibility  of  his  hav- 
ing done  so  in  those  years  of  his  life 
after  he  went  to  London,  and  of  which 
we  know  absolutely  nothing,  suggesting 
particularly  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
such  a  journey  when  the  London  theatres 
were  closed  in  1593.  He  also  draws  at- 
tention to  the  minute  accuracy  of  his 
Italian  plays,  distinguishing  them  from 
all  others  whose  scenes  are  laid  outside 
of  England. 

All  these  world-contacts  gave  lateral 
extension  to  the  writer's  opportunity. 
Absolute    provincialism    there    could    be 


none  save  for  the  very  poor — the  pro- 
vincialism of  the  garret — really  none 
save  for  the  dull;  for,  however  poor  the 
author  might  be,  the  rare  and  exquisite 
sensibility  of  genius  became  for  him  the 
mirror  of  the  world,  in  which  there  was 
a  world  worth  beholding  to  be  reflected, 
even  though  he  was  denied  the  advantage 
of  travel  and  leisure.  The  man  of  feel- 
ing might  always  be  in  an  important 
sense  a  man  of  the  world.  No  spot  could 
for  him  be  so  primitive  but  that  it  was 
"  primal  nature  with  an  added  artistry." 
There  was  no  present  scene  which  was 
not  also  rich  with  associations  of  a 
storied  past. 
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TO    HELEN     KELLER 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

Life  has  its  limitations  manifold: 

All  life;  not  only  that  which  throbs  in  thee, 

And  strains  its  fetters,  eager  to  be  free. 
The  faultless  eye  may  not  thy  vision  hold — 
Maiden,  whose  brow  with  thought  is  aureoled, 

And  they  who  hear  may  lack  the  ministry, 

The  august  influence,  of  Silence,  she 
Who  brooded  o'er  the  void,  in  ages  old. 


Prisoner  of  the  Dark  inaudible — 

Light,  which  the  night  itself  could  not  eclipse, 

Thou  shinest  forth,  Man's  being  to  reveal. 
We  learn,  with  awe,  from  thine  apocalypse, 
That  nothing  can  the  human  spirit  quell, 

And  know  him  lord  of  all  things,  who  can  feel  J 
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Life  his  its  limitations  manifold; 

All    life;    not   only   that   which    thrcbs   in 

thee, 
And  strains  its  fetters,   eager  to  be  free. 
The  faultless  eye  may  not  thy  vision  hold- 
Maiden,  whose  brow  with  thought  is  aure- 
oled,     • 
And    they   who    hear   may   lack   the    min- 
istry, 
The  august  influence,   of  Silence,   she 
Who  brooded  o'er  the  void,  in  ages  old. 

Prisoner  of  the  Dark  inaudible- 
Light,    which   the    night    itself   could   not 
eclipse, 
Thou  shinest  forth,   Man's  being  to  reveal. 
We   learn,    with   awe,    from   thine   apoca- 
lypse, 
That  nothing  can  the  human  spirit  quell, 
And  know  him  lord  of  all  things,  who  car 
feel! 

[Florence    Earle    Coates 
September   Scribner's] 
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Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  well  known 
blind  student  and  writer,  is  too  become  a 
permanent  resident  of  Wrentham,  Mass. 
The  Louisa  C.  Dean  estate,  on  East 
street,  has  been  purchased  for  her,  and 
she  will  make  it  her  home  after  her  grad- 
uation from  Radcliffe  collegeirLJb^g^t^ 


Blake  Estate  Purchased    for   Permanent 

Residence    of    Helen  Keller    and 
Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan, 


WRENTHAM,  Sept  3— Miss  Anne  M. 
Sullivan  has  pui-chased  the  residence  of 
the  late  Mrs  Louisa  C.  Dean,  and  in 
company  with  Helen  Keller  will  occupy 
it  as  a  permanent  home.  They  will  not 
take  possession  of  their  new  residence 
until  Miss  Keller  graduates  from  Rad- 
cliffe  college  next  June. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  been  coming  to 
Wrentham  for  the  summer, for  the  past 
eight  years,  being  first  attracted  to  the 
beauties  of  the  village  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  resided  on 
the  border  of  Archers  pond.  He  was 
an  old  friend  of  both  Miss  Sullivan  and 
Helen   Keller  and   they   came   to  spend 

the  summer  with  him.  They  have" been 
coming  to  Wrentham  every  summer 
since  then. 

On  Mr  Chamberlin  leaving  town  they 
hired  an  attractive  cottage  for  three 
successive  seasons  at  lake  Pearl.  They 
were  so  captivated  by  the  village  that 
Miss  i  Sullivan  decided  to  purchase  the 
estate  above  mentioned, 

The  house  was  built  75  years  ago  by 
Hon  Robert  Blake,  who,  with  his  broth- 
er, Anson  Blake,  built  twin  houses.  Rob- 
ert Blake  was  president  of  the  bank, 
and  was  lost  in  the  steamer  Lexington,' 
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which  was  burned  in  1840  in  Long  Island 
sound.  The  other  house  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Mrs  Margaret  K.  Bates  of  New 
York,   and  directly  across   is  the  estate 

of  the  late  Judge  Ezra  McKinson,  which 
is  still  occupied  by  his  family. 

The  house  sets  several  hundred  feet 
irom  the  road,  and  contains  11  rooms, 
with  a  large  L.  There  is  a  barn  also. 
The  estate  consists  of  11  acres  of  land, 
with  spacious  lawns  and  beautiful  shade 
trees. 

The  view  from  the  house  is  very  at- 
tractive, and  extends  over  many  miles 
of  hills  and  meadows,  and  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  by  one  who  was  seek- 
ing a  quiet  home  in  the  country  to  rest 
from  an  active  life. 

Helen  Keller  is  at  present  at  Seabright, 
N  J,  a  guest  of  Mr  J.  Harson  Rhodes, 
the  New  York  banker,  and  is  having  a 
very  enjoyable  time,  surf  bathing  and 
riding  on  her  tandem  bicycle. 
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Keller,  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  to  Start  House- 
keeping in  Home  of  Her  Own  in  Wrentham 


(Photo,,  by  Post  Photographer.) 
PICTURESQUE    SYLVAN    ENTRANCE    TO  THE  WRENTHAM  ESTATE,   PUR- 
CHASED   FOR    HELEN   KELLER. 


Helen  Keller,  the  beautiful  deaf,  dumb 
«nd  blind  girl,  is  to  have  a  home  of  her 
own  when  she  graduates  from  Radcliffe 
College  next  June.  She  will  keep  house 
Just  like  any  other  young  woman. 

Her  home  will  be  at  Wrentham,  in  a 
large  roomy  house  with  wide  lawns,  a 
barn  and  an  orchard,  which  her  faithful 
companion  and  teacher  has  just  pur- 
chased. For  eight  years  past,  Helen 
Keller    and     Miss     Sullivan     have     been 


will    be    hung,    in    selecting    wall    paper, 
carpets  and  portieres. 

Here,  too,  Miss  Keller  will  entertain 
her  friends,  as  in  the  past,  with  after- 
noon tea,  served  in  her  own  particular 
oosey  corner,  and  poured  and  sweetened 
by  herself.  The  girl  who  can,  in  spit* 
of  her  great  affliction,  operate  a  type- 
writer, ride  a  bicycle,  sew,  and  do  many 
other  things  has  also  been  taught  th$ 
rudiments  of  housekeeping.  Though 
gifted  with  so  many  talents,  she  will, 
when  she  goes  to  this  new  home  of  her 


(Photo  by  Post   Photographer.) 
HOUSE   AT    WRENTHAM,    MASS.,    WHERE  HELEN  KELLER,   THE   FAMOUS 
DEAF,      DUMB     AND     BLIND     GIRL,    WILL   BEGIN    HOUSEKEEPING. 


spending  their  summers  In  this  beautiful 
village  and  they  like  it  so  well  that  it  Is 
now  to  be  their  home  permanently. 
Though  Helen  Keller  is  blind,  yet  she  is 
able  to  do  much  in  the  care  of  a  house, 
and  here,  as  in  her  room  at  college,  she 
will  take  pride  in  putting  her  bric-a-brac 
just  where  she  thinks  it  will  look  best, 
in  chodeing   where   the  different  (pictures 


own,   for   the   first    time    find   the   oppor- 
tunity in  which  to  exercise  them. 

The  house  was  formerly  the  property 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Louisa  Dean.  It  wa* 
built  75  years  ago  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Blake,  who  was  afterwards  lost  at  sea. 
His  brother,  Anson  Blake,  built  a  sim- 
ilar house  beside  it,  now  occupied  by  Mr* 
Margaret  K.    Bates   of  New   York  citv>** 
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Friends  of  Helen  Kellar  have  bought 


try  to  earn  a  living  by  literary  work. 
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The  large  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  as  well  as  thousands  across  the 
water,  have  for  years  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
girl,  who  for  two  or  three  months  has 
been  enjoying  rest  aDd  quiet  inner  cottage 
at  Lake  Pearl.  We  don't  mean  by  this 
that  she  ceased  work,  for  during  the  sum- 
mer she  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
Italian,  her  instructor  being  Prof.  Guido 
Ferrari.  She  is  now  able  to  r^ad  works 
in  Italian  literature,  and  has  recently  re- 
ceived several  volumes  from  one  of  the 
great  libraries  in  Rome. 

She  left  Wrentham  on  Thursday  of  last 
week.,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney 
Smitn,  wife  of  an  instructor  in  Harvard 
college,  for  a  visit  of  a  week  with  the 
family  of  J.  Harrison  Rhodes,  the  New 
York  banker,  at  his  cottage  at  Seabright, 
N.J. 

Hon.  David  J.  Francis  of  the  coming 
universal  exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904 
has  just  sent  her  an  invitation  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  exposition  a  week  in  October. 
They  also  wished  this  invitation  extended 
to  her  mother,  and  her  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan,  and  stated  that  as  education  i- 
to  be  the  first  department  in  the  official 
classification,  this  invitation  was  extended 
in    recognition   of   Miss    Kellar's   attain- 


ments  in  the  field  of  education  and  in 
honor  of  the  successful  work  of  Miss 
Anne  M.  Sullivan,  her  teacher.  One  day 
of  the  above  week  is  to  be  known  as 
Helen  Kellar  day.  An  international  con- 
gress of  superintendents  and  principals 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  will  be 
called  at  that  time,  and  special  programs 
will  be  given  by  the  model  schools  in 
America  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind. 

Every  provision  for  their  comfort  and 
entertainment  will  be  borne  by  the  ex- 
position. 

Miss  Kellar  has  written  an  acceptance 
of  the  invitation.. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  well  known 
blind  student  and  writer,  who  has 
spent  the  summer  at  Wrentham,  Mass., 
is  to  become  a  permanent  resident  of 
that  town.  The  Louisa  C.  Dean  es- 
tate has  been  purchased  for  her,  and 
she  will  make  it  her  home  after  her 
graduation  from  Radcliffe  in  June. 
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Helen  Keller's  Harvard  Doll 

Miss  Helen  Keller  says  in  "The  Story 
of  My  Life,"  that  she  very  early  made 
up  her  mind  to  go  to  Radcliffe  College 
in  Cambridge,  the  women's  annex  of 
Harvard  University.  Now  she  is  be- 
ginning her  last  year  there.  A  story 
comes  to  light  whicih  may  account  for 
Miss  Keller's  early  interest  in  Harvard. 

Years  ago  when  a  little  girl,  she  re- 
ceived a  doll  from  the  Hasty  Pudding 
Club  of  Harvard.  The  students  were  at 
that  time  much  interested  in  a  certain 
actress  and  many  of  them  knew  her 
well.  The  actress  heard  from  some  of 
line  boys  the  story  of  Helen  Keller 
which  was  just  beginning  to  be  known. 
They  clubbed  together  and  bought  a 
doll,  and  the  actress  dressed  it  herself 
in  the  costume  of  one  of  her  own  char- 
acters. The  letter  whidh  the  secretary 
of  the  Pudding  Club  wrote  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler has  been  lost,  but  she  has  the  doll 
S'till.      ...  ^^Hm*******0" 
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"A  HELEN  KELLAR  WORLD" 


Blind  to  the  Sight  and   Deaf  to  the 
Word,  Says  Mr.  Pullan. 

At  the  evening  services  at  7:30  o'clock 
last    night,    Rev.    Frederick    B.    Pullan, 
pastor    of    the    Pilgrim     Congregational 
church  gave  a  most  interesting  sermon,  i 
His  subject      was,      "A      Helen    Keller 
World."       Rev.  Mr.  Pullan  took  for  his  i 
text:        "Are  We  Blind  Also?"  John  ix,  j 
40;    "But   he   that   lacketh   these  is  also  i 
blind."    II   Peter  i,   9.     He   said   in  part:  ; 

The  blindness  in  both  these  texts  is  j 
the  darkness  of  the  inner  mental  life. 
The  bodily  wants  of  the  eyes  and  ears 
represent  the  lack  of  spiritual  vision. 
Some  people  who  have  never  had  all  the 
five  physical  senses  have  become  fa- 
mous. A  blind  Laura  Bridgeman  was  j 
the  wonder  of  the  generation  now  gone 
by.  A  blind  and  deaf  Helen  Keller  is 
the  marvel  of  the  present  day.  At  sev- 1 
en  years  of  age  she  knew  no  use  for' 
spoken  languages.  She  was  born  into  & 
world  of  utter  blackness  and  of  awful 
stillness.  She,  herself,  declared  recently 
"There  is  no  greater  deprivation  than 
blindness  and  no  sharper  anguish  than 
deafness."  Now  she  is  a  senior  at  Rad- 
cliffe  and  a  commune  in  German.  She 
has  not  broken  the  chains  of  physical 
limitations.  She  is  still  completely  deaf 
and  blind  in  body.  The  stay  of  her  life 
as  told  by  herself  in  fascinating  English 
style,  makes  the  reader  amazed  over  the 

mental  resurrection  of  her  soul  which 
was  imprisoned  behind  the  barriers  of 
total  blindness  and  total  deafness.  It 
has  been  a  magnificent  conquest  over 
appalling  difficulties.  A  splendid  achiev- 
ment  for  both  Helen  Keller  herself  and 
for  the  teacher  who  had  years  of  toil 
in  realizing  the  joy  of  success— large 
and  notable  and  gladdening.  We  can- 
not wonder  that  she  is  spoken  of  re- 
peatedly as  the  marvel   of  the   age. 

A  Helen  Keller  world.  Are  we.  too, 
blind  and  deaf  to  God's  all-powerful  will 
and  greatness.  Do  we  look  forward 
blindly  to  the  future  and  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  Christ's  entreaties  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps?     The  world  we  yet  do  not 

;  know  is  greater   than  the  world  we  do 

i  know. 


REV.  F.  B.  PULLAN. 
Mr.  Pullan  related  several  Instances 
of  the  wonderful  progress  In  science 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  spoke  of 
the  telephone  and  said  that  the  time 
was  coming-  when  he  would  be  able  to 
sit  in  his  parlor,  and  talk  to  a  friend  or 
relatives  hundreds  of  miles  away  and 
be  able  to  see  the  face  of  the  speaker. 
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FRIDAY,   OCT.    2,    1903. 
HELEN  KELLER  RETURNS. 

[Sr>"Hfil  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.  I 
WRENTHAM,  Oct.  1,  1903.  Miss  Helen 
Keller  has  concluded  her  summer  out- 
ing here  and  returns  to  Cambridge,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Annie  Sullivanp  her 
teacher  and  companion.  She  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  writing 
a  book  on  "Optimism." 


The    Mentor. 


OCTOBER,     1903. 

Statement  of  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the    Deaf,  Relative   to   Helen    Keller. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

Sir, — The  first  intimation  to  me  of  Helen  Keller's  desire 
to  speak  was  on  the  26th  of  March,  1890,  when  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  called  upon  me  with  her  and  asked  me  to 
help  her  to  teach  Helen  to  speak;  for,  said  she,  ''Helen  has 
spelled  upon  her  fingers,  'I  must  speak.' "  She  was  then 
within  three  months  of  being  ten  years  old.  Some  two 
years  before,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  Mr.  Anagnos 
and  Miss  Sullivan,  she  had  visited  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf,  when  her  ready  use  of  English,  and  her  in- 
terest in  the  children,  had  suggested  to  me  that  she  could 
be  taught  to  speak.  But  it  was  not  then  thought  wise  to 
allow  her  to  use  her  vocal  organs.  Now,  however,  that 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  I  gladly  undertook  the  work. 
I  began  by  familiarizing  her  with  the  position  and  condition 
of  the  various  mouth  parts,  and  with  the  trachea.  This  I 
did  by  passing  her  hand  lightly  over  the  lower  part  of  my 
face  and  by  putting  her  fingers  into  my  mouth.  I  then 
placed  my  tongue  in  the  position  for  the  sound  of  i  in  it, 
and  let  her  find  the  point,  as  it  lay  perfectly  still  and  soft 
in  the  bed  of  the  jaw,  just  behind  the  lower  front  teeth, 
and  discover  that  the  teeth  were  slightly  parted.  After 
she  had  done  this  I  placed  one  of  her  forefingers  upon  my 
teeth  and  the  other  upon  my  throat,  or  trachea,  at  the 
lowest  point  where  it  may  be  felt,  and  repeated  the  sound 
i  several  times.  During  this  time,  Helen,  standing  in  front 
of  me  in  the  attitude  of  one  listening  intently,  gave  the 
closest  attention  to   every  detail ;  and  when  I    ceased  mak- 


ing  the  sound  her  fingers  flew  to  her  own  mouth  and  throat, 
and  after   arranging  her  tongue  and  teeth    she  uttered    the 
sound  i  so  nearly    like  that  I  had    made,  it  seemed  like  an 
echo  of  it.      When  told  she  had  given  the  sound    correctly 
she  repeated  it  again  and  again.      I  next    showed  her,    by 
means  of  her  sensitive  fingers,  the   depression  through  the 
centre  of  the  tongue  when  in  position    for  the  sound   of  a, 
and  the  opening  between  the  teeth  during  the  utterance  of 
that  sound.     Again  she  waited  with  her   fingers    upon   my 
teeth  and  throat  until  I  sounded  a  several  times,    and  then 
she  gave  the  vowel  fairly  well.     A  little   practice    enabled 
her  to  give  it  perfectly.      We  then  repeated  the  sound  of  i 
aud  contrasted    it   with    a.      Having    these    two    differing 
positions  well  fixed  in  her  mind  I   illustrated    the    position 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  while  sounding   the    vowel  o.      She 
experimented  with  her  own  mouth,    and    soon    produced  a 
clear,  well-defined  o.     After  acquiring   this    she    began  to 
ask  what  the  sounds  represented,  and  if  they  were    words. 
I  then  told  her  that  i  is  one  of  the  sounds  of    the    letter  i, 
that  a  is  one  of  the  sounds  of  the    letter  a,  and    that  some 
letters  have  many  different  sounds,  but  that  it    would    not 
be  difficult  for  her  to  think  of  these  sounds    after    she  had 
learned  to  speak  words.      I  next  took    the    position    for  a, 
Helen  following  as  before    with    her    fingers,    and,    while 
sounding  the  vowel,  slowly  closed  my  lips,    producing  the 
word  arm.      Without  hesitation  she  arranged  her    tongue, 
repeated  the  sounds,  and  was  delighted  to    know    that  she 
had  pronounced  a    word.      Her    teacher    suggested    to  her 
that  she  should  let  me  hear  her  say  the  words  mamma  and 
papa,  which  she  had  tried  to  speak  before    coming    to  me. 
She    quickly    and    forcibly    said,    "mum  mum"  and  "pup 
pup"\     I  commended  her  efforts,  and  said  that  it  would  be 
better  to  speak  very  softly,  and  to  sound  one  part    of    the 
word  longer  than   she  did    the   other.      I    then    illustrated 
what  I  wanted  her  to  understand,  by  pronouncing  the  word 
mamma  very  delicately,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  my 
finger  along  the  back    of  her   hand    to    show    the    relative 
length  of  the  two  syllables.      After  a    few    repetitions  the 
words  mamma  and  papa  came  with  almost  musical  sweet- 
ness from  her  lips. 


This  was  her  first  lesson.  She  had  but  ten  lessons  in 
all,  although  she  was  with  me  at  other  times  talking 
freely,  but  not  under  instruction.  The  plan  was  to  develop, 
at  each  lesson,  new  elements,  review  those  previously  learn- 
ed, listen  to  all  of  the  combinations  she  could  make  with  the 
consonants  as  initial  and  final  elements,  and  construct 
sentences  with  the  words  resulting  from  the  combinations. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  lessons  she  practised  these 
with  Miss  Sullivan.  She  was  an  ideal  pnpil,  for  she  fol- 
lowed every  direction  with  the  utmost  care,  and  seemed 
never  to  forget  anything  told  her.  On  the  day  she  had  her 
seventh  lesson  (April  19th)  she  and  Miss  Sullivan  were 
invited  with  me  to  lunch  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  While 
on  the  way  there  Miss  Sullivan  remarked  that  she  wished 
Helen  would  use  the  sentences  she  had  learned,  and  added 
that  she  seemed  unwilling  to  do  so.  It  at  once  occurred  to 
me  that  the  cause  of  her  reluctance  was  her  conscientious 
care  to  pronounce  every  word  perfectly ;  and  so,  in  the 
moments  I  had  with  her  during  the  visit,  I  encouraged  her 
to  talk  freely  with  me  while  I  refrained  from  making  cor- 
rections. This  had  the  desired  effect.  In  going  about  the 
house  of  our  friend  she  asked  a  great  many  questions,  using 
speech  constantly.  In  the  presence  of  all  she  told  of  her 
studies,  her  home,  and  her  family.  She  also  told  of  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  a  short  time  before  when 
she  "talked"  to  him.  Noticing  her  words  as  she  spoke, 
there  were  but  four  which  I  did  not  readily  understand. 
These  I  asked  her  to  spell  on  her  fingers.  Her  enjoyment 
of  this,  her  first  experience  in  the  real  use  of  speech,  was 
touchingly  expressed  in  her  remark  to  Miss  Sullivan  on  her 
way  home,  "I  am  not  dumb  now."  In  a  conversation, 
some  two  weeks  later,  with  Dr.  Bell,  Miss  Sullivan,  and 
myself,  a  still  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  speech  was 
noticeable.  Miss  Sullivan  fully  appreciated  the  victory 
gained;  for  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  two  months  after 
Helen  had  taken  her -first  lesson,  "Think  of  it!  Helen 
achieved  in  less  than  two  months  what  it  takes  the  pupils 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  several  years  to  accomplish,  and  then 
they  do  not  speak  as  plainly  as  she  does."  Helen's  own 
joy  in  this  conscious  possession  of  a  new  power  was  shown 


in  the  following  letter  she  wrote  me  a  week  or  so  after  she 
had  taken  her  first  lesson.  It  also  reveals  the  origin  of  her 
desire  for  speech. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  April  3,   1890. 

My  dear  Miss  Fvller: 

My  heart  is  full  of  joy  this  beautiful  morning  because 
I  have  learned  to  speak  many  new  words,  and  I  can  make 
a  few  sentences.  Last  evening  I  went  out  in  the  yard  and 
spoke  to  the  moon.  I  said,  "O  moon,  come  to  me!"  Do 
you  think  the  lovely  moon    was  glad  that  I  could  speak  to 

her?     How  glad  my  mother    will  be.      I  can    hardly    wait 
for  June  to  come,  I  am  so  eager  to  speak  to  her  and  to  my 
precious  little  sister.    Mildred  could  not  understand  me  when 
I   spelled   with   my  fingers,   but  now  she  will  sit  in  my  lap, 
and  I  will  tell  her  many  things  to  please  her,  and  we   shall 
be  so  happy  together.      Are  you  very,  very  happy  because 
you  can  make  so  many   people    happy?     I    think    yow.    are 
very  kind  and  patient,  and  I  love    you    very    dearly.      Mv 
teacher  told  me  Tuesday  that  you   wanted  to  know   how   I 
came  to  wish  to  talk  with  my   mouth.      I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it,  for  I  remember  my  thoughts  perfectly.      When  I 
was  a  very  little  child  I  used  to  sit  in  rny  mother's  lap  nearly 
all  the  time,  because  I  was  very  timid,  and  did  not  like  to  be 
left    by   myself.      And  I  would  keep  my  little  hand  on  her 
face  all  the  while,  because  it  amused  me   to    feei    her    face 
and    lips    move    when    she    talked  with  people.      I  did  not 
know  then  what  she  was  doing,  for  I    was    quite    ignorant 
of  all  things.      Then,  when  I  was  older,  I  learned   to    play 
with    my  nurse  and  the  little  negro  children,  and  I  noticed 
that  they    kept  moving    their  lips    like   my    mother,   so  I 
moved   mine,  too,  but    sometimes  it  made  me    angry,   and 
I  would  hold  my  playmates'  mouths  very  hard.      I  did   not 
know  then   that  it    was  very   naughty    to  do  so.      After  a 
long  time  my  dear  teacher  came  to  me,  and  taught    me    to 
communicate    with    my    fingers,    and    I    was  satisfied  and 
happy.      But  when  I  came  to  school  in  Boston  I  met  some 
deaf    people    who    talked    with   their  mouths  like  all  other 
people,  and  one  day  a  lady  who  had  been  to  Norway  came 
to  see  me,  and  told  me  of  a  blind  and  deaf  girl  she  had  seen 
in  that  far-away  land  who  had  been  "aught    to    speak    and 
nnderstand  others  when  they  spoke  to  her.      This  good  and 
happy  news  delighted  me  exceedingly,  for  then  I  was  sure 
that  I  should  learn  also.      I  tried  to  make  sounds    like    my 
little    playmates,    but    teacher    told  me  that  the  voice  was 
very  delicate  and    sensitive  and   that  it  would  injure  it    to 
make  incorrect  sounds,  and  promised  to  take  me  to  see  a  kind 


and  wise  lady  who  would  teacb  me  rightly.  That  lady  was 
yourself.  Now  I  am  as  happy  as  the  little  birds,  because 
I  can  speak,  and  perhaps  I  shall  sing  too.  All  of  my  friends 
will  be  so  surprised  and  glad. 

Your  loving  little  pupil, 

Helen  A.  Keller 

From  her  home  in  Alabama,  where  she  went  in  June, 
Helen  expressed  this  same  joy  in  the  use  of  speech  when 
she  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos  (July  4,  1860:  "I  am  so 
happy  now.  I  never  was  so  happy  in  ray  life  before. 
When  you  come  home  you  will  take  me  in  your  lap  and 
I  will  speak  to  you."  She  said  her  talking  was  a  beauti- 
ful surprise  to  her  father  and  mother,  for  she  had  not 
written  them  that  she  had  been  learning  to  speak.  "Are 
you  not  very  glad,"  she  adds,  "that  I  can  talk,  and  that 
everybody  understands  me?" 

In  October  she  wrote  me  another  letter  which,  as  given 
here,  will  reveal  her  loving  personality  and  progress  more 
than  any  words  I  could  give. 

Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  October  20,  1890. 

My  Dear  Miss  Fuller: 

Oh,  no!  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  dear  friend!  I  have 
thought  of  you  every  day,  and  I  love  you  more  than  ever. 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  not  written  before.  After  I 
came  home  I  was  sick  for  a  while,  and  the  doctor  said  I 
must  be  very  quiet  and  not  get  tired  or  I  would  be  very  ill. 
We  all  went  away  to  a  beautiful  mountain,  where  it  was 
cool  and  pleasant,  and  I  did  nothing  but  play  and  ride  my 
dear  donkey.  You  must  know  I  had  a  lovely  time  climb- 
ing the  steep  paths,  and  gathering  the  pretty  wild  flowers. 
Lionet^s,  my  great,  faithful  mastiff,  always  went  with  us. 
When  we  were  tired  and  sat  down  on  a  fallen  .  tree  to  rest 
she  would  roll    in    the    leaves   or   lie    quietly    at    our    feet. 

Sometimes  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  then  we  stayed 
in  the  house  and  amused  ourselves.  Mildred  and  our  little 
cousin  Louise  Adams,  were  very  happy  together.  I  used 
to  swing  them  in  the  ha  imock  and  have  fun  with  them. 
They  could  understand  all  that  I  said  to  them,  and  some- 
times V  could  tell  what  they  said  by  feeling  of  their  lips. 
Are  you  not  delighted  because  I  can  speak  so  well !  My 
dog  comes  bounding  to  me  when  I  call  her,  and  all  of  ray 
friends  know  what  T  say  if  I  speak  distinctly.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  ray  loving  heavenly  Father,  and 


the  dear  Christ.  I  am  very,  very  happy.  God  wants  us 
to  be.  I  think  he  wanted  you  to  teach  me  to  speak  be- 
cause he  knew  how  much  I  wished  to  speak  like  other 
people.  He  did  not  want  his  child  to  be  dumb,  and  when 
I  go  to  him  He  will  let  his  angels  teach  me  to  sing.  T 
wonder  if  your  beautiful  new  school  is  finished.  You  must 
give  my  dear  love  to  all  the  children  and  the  teachers.  I 
hope  they  have  not  forgotten  Helen.  When  I  see  you  I 
shall  have  very  much  to  tell  you.  I  am  studying  every 
day  and  learning  all  I  can  about  plants,  and  numbers,  and 
the  beautiful  world  our  Father  has  given  us.  I  am  so  glad 
that  we  shall  live  always,  because  there  are  so  many  won- 
derful things  to  learn  about.  Teacher  sends  love  and  lit- 
tle sister  sends  a  kiss. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

From  time  to  time  I  noted  the  improvement  of  this  re- 
markable girl  in  the  use  of  speech,  and  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  one  of  the  great  joys  of  my  life  was  when,  six  years 
after  the  first  lessons,  it  was  my  privilege  not  only  to  sug- 
gest her  as  a  speaker  for  the  Fifth  Summer  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Mt.  Airy, 
but  to  see  and  hear  the  successful  effort.  The  speech,  writ- 
ten out  by  herself  on  the  typewriter,  was  committed  to 
memory  and  now  repeated  without  a  mistake.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  it  here  that  others  may  see  its  spirit 
and  form  of  expression.  Like  the  letters,  it  tells  its  own 
story  better  than  anything  I  could  say. 

ADDRESS  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 

If  you  knew  all  the  joy  I  feel  in  being  able  to  speak  to 
you  to-day  I  think  you  would  have  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  speech  to  the  deaf,  and  you  would  understand  why  I 
want  every  little  deaf  child  in  all  this  great  world  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak.  I  know  that  much  has 
been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  regard 
to  oral  instruction.  It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  there 
should  be  this  difference  of  opinion;  I  cannot  understand 
how  an}'  one  interested  in  our  education  can  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  being  able  to  express  our 
thoughts  in  living  words.  Why,  I  use  speech  constantly, 
and  I  cannot  beyin  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  gives 
me  to  do  so.  Of  course,  I  know  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
for  stangers  to  understand  me;  but  it  will  be  by  and  by; 
and  in  the    meantime  I  have  the    unspeakable  happiness    of 


knowing  that  ray  family  and  friends  rejoice  in  ray  ability 
to  speak.  My  little  sister  and  baby  brother  love  to  have 
me  tell  them  stories  in  the  long  summer  evenings  when  I  am 
at  home,  and  my  mother  and  teacher  often  ask  me  to  read 
to  them  from  my  favorite  books.  I  also  discuss  the  political 
situation  with  my  dear  father,  and  we  decide  the  most  per- 
plexing questions  quite  as  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  as  if  I 
could  see  and  hear.  So  you  see  what  a  blessing  speech  is  to 
me.  It  brings  me  into  closer  and  tenderer  relationship 
with  those  I  love,  and  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  enjoy 
the  sweet  companionship  of  a  great  many  persons  from 
whom  I  should  be  entirely  cut  off  if  I  could  not  talk. 

I  can  remember  the  time  before  I  learned  to  speak,   and 

how  I  used  to  struggle  to  express  my  thoughts  by  means 
of  the  manual  alphabet — how  my  thoughts  used  to  beat 
against  my  finger  tips  like  little  birds  striving  to  gain  their 
freedom,  until  one  day  Miss  Fuller  opened  wide  the  prison 
door  and  let  them  escape.  I  wonder  if  she  remembers  how 
eagerly  and  gladly  they  spread  their  wings  and  flew  away. 
Of  course  it  was  not  easy  at  first  to  fly.  The  speech- wings 
were  weak  and  broken,  and  had  lost  all  the  grace  and  beauty 
that  had  once  been  theirs;  indeed,  nothing  was  left  save 
the  impulse  to  rly,  but  that  was  something.  One  can  never 
consent  to  creep  when  one  feels  an  impulse  to  soar.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  I  could  never 
use  my  speech-wings  as  God  intended  I  should  use  them; 
there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  so  many  discour- 
agements; but  I  kept  on  trying,  knowing  that  patience  and 
perseverance  would  win  in  the  end.  And  while  I  worked 
I  built  the  most  beautiful  air-castles,  and  dreamed  dreams, 
the  pleasantest  of  which  was  of  the  time  when  I  should  talk 
like  other  people;  and  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  my  mother  to  hear  my  voice  once  more  sweetened 
every  effort,  and  made  every  failure  an  incentive  to  try 
harder  next  time.  So  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  learn  to  speak,  and  to  those  who  are  teaching  them, 
"Be  of  good  cheer.  Do  not  think  of  to-day's  failures,  but 
of  the  success  that  may  come  to-morrow.  You  have  set 
yourself  a  difficult  task,  but  you  will  succeed  if  you  perse- 
vere; and  you  will  find  a  joy  in  overcoming  obstacles — a 
delight  in  climbing  rugged  paths  which  you  would  perhaps 
never  know  if  you  did  not  sometimes  slip  backwards;  if 
the  road  was  always  smooth  and  pleasant.  Remember,  no 
effort  that  we  make  to  attain  something  beautiful  is  ever 
lost.  Sometime,  somewhere,  somehow,  we  shall  find  that 
which  we  seek.  We  shall  speak,  yes,  and  sing  too,  as  God 
intended  we  should  speak  and  sing." 

As  introduced  by  Mr.  Bell,  Helen  had  alread}'  given  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  opening  of  the  convention  by  having 
recited  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 


Not  only  in  the  public  convention,  but  in  the  private  club 
and  school,  has  this  use  of  speech  been  a  joy  to  her  and  a 
wonder  to  others.  Only  the  year  after  she  began  to  talk 
she  surprised  her  teachers,  with  whom  she  was  a  guest  at 
Abbot  Academy,  by  stepping  forward  after  one  of  them 
had  spoken  and  saying,  "I  would  like  to  say  something  to 
mv  friends."  After  thanking  them  all  for  their  kindness, 
with  her  sightless  eyes  turned  toward  heaven,  she  referred 
to  the  world  being  full  of  goodness,  beauty  and  love  writ- 
ten on  the  walls  of  nature  all  around  them. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Club  of  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  will 
never  forget  the  suggestive  remarks  she  made  at  the  sum- 
mer home  of  Dr.  Bell  in  1901.  After  expressing  her  joy 
in  meeting  the  young  ladies  of  Baddeck,  she  said,  "Here 
in  this  beautiful  home  love  is  supreme;  we  see  it  in  every 
flower;  we  hear  it  in  the  music  that  sings  itself  inside  and 
outside  our  hearts.  It  makes  everything  beautiful.  Here 
our  griefs,  our  deprivations,  our  failures,  are  made  to 
blossom  like  Aaron's  rod  with  flowers."  People  often 
asked,  she  said,  if  she  were  happy,  since  it  seemed  strange 
that  one  who  couldn't  see  or  hear  should  be  able  to  enter 
in  the  joys  of  life.  ktThat  is  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  power  of  love,"  she  declared.  "By  its  magic 
one  perceives  that  everything  has  its  wonders — even  dark- 
ness and  silence."  Then  follows  thought,  which,  corning 
as  it  does  from  darkness  and  silence,  startles  with  its  power 
and  exalts  with  its  beauty.  "The  eye  cannot  follow  the 
flight  of  song,  the  ear  cannot  hear  the  music  in  the  heart 
that  receives  it,  but  the  spirit  knows  no  limitations.  It 
may  follow  the  song  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  heavens, 
and  in  inner  silence  of  thought  listen  to  the  'music  of  the 
spheres.'  " 

Such  thought,  well  spoken,  from  one  blind  and  deaf  from 
the  age  of  nineteen  months  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this 
progressive  age.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Sara  Fuller, 
Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

HELEN  KELLER  AS  A  SPEAKER. 

As  an  interesting  addition  to  the  evidence  of  success 
cited  by  Miss  Fuller,  the  following  account  of  Helen 
Keller's  appearance   before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature, 


at  the  State   House,  in  Boston,  is  taken    from    the    Boston 
Globe  of  March  6,  1903: 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  hearing  at  the 
State  House  this  morning  on  the  resolve  accompanying  the 
petition  of  Edward  dimming  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  in  this  State. 

Principal  interest  centered  in  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  was 
present  during  the  hearing  and  who  addressed  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  before  whom  the  hearing 
was  held,  in  favor  of  the  resolve.  There  was  something 
entirely  unusual  and  pathetic  in  the  appearance  of  this 
advocate  of  the  resolve,  which  may  mean  so  much  to  those 
who,  like  herself,  are  deprived  of  eyesight. 

APPEAL    EOR  EDUCATED    BLIND. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by  her  teacher,  who  repeat- 
ed to  the  committee  the  sentences  as  they  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  blind  girl.  Much,  if  not  quite  all,  that  Miss  Keller 
said  was  entirely  distinguishable  without  being  repeated. 
She  said : 

"It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire  that  something  be 
done  to  help  the  blind  to  support  themselves.  It  is  terrible 
to  be  blind  and  to  be  uneducated;  but  it  is  worse  for  the 
blind  who  have  finished  their  education  to  be  idle.  Their 
very  education  becomes  a  burden  because  they  cannot  use 
it.  All  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  in  their  school 
days  can  bring  no  happiness  into  their  lives.  Indeed,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  their  condition  before  they 
go  to  school  is  happier  than  that  state  of  educated  helpless- 
ness in  which  the  school  leaves  them.  They  think,  think, 
think,  in  the  long  days  that  are  nights. 

"They  have  been  taught  to  aspire ;  they  have  read  book s ; 
perhaps  they  have  tasted  the  'higher  education,'  and  now 
they  are  sent  back  from  school,  often  to  poor  homes,  with 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  contrast  with  bitter  longing  the 
school  days,  full  of  books  and  music,  with  the  helpless, 
inactive  present.  The  education  was  a  delight  and  a 
privilege,  but  for  what  have  they  been  educated? 

INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING    NEEDED. 

"1  remember  the  distress  of  many  blind  people  I  have 
known,  who,  after  finishing  their  education,  could  find  no 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  because  no  one  helped 
them  to  find  positions  in  which  they  could  turn  what  they 
have  been  taught  to  practical  use.  The  greater  their 
ambition  to  do  useful  work  the  more  cruel  their  disappoint- 
ment. I  often  receive  letters  from  them,  and  the  cry  of 
their  despair  is  in  my   heart  as  I  speak. 


"If  this  Commonwealth  will  establish  a  commission  to 
place  the  blind  in  positions  of  self-support,  it  will  be  doing 
three  things — helping  the  blind,  relieving  itself  of  the 
burden  of  caring  for  them,  and  setting  an  example  to 
other  States.  Already  Massachusetts  has  delayed  too  long 
in  a  work  in  which  she  should  lead.  It  is  not  higher 
education  that  the  blind  need.  It  is  not  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  an  industrial  training  and  some  one  with  influence  and 
authority  to  help  them  to  a  place  in  the  industrial   world." 

There  was  hearty  applause  when  Miss  Keller  concluded. 


0    rv~~JL3V-^^°\S-     VA/OVC7-V>~\_t_kSL   . 


Among  those  who  will  visit  the  ex- 
position in  St.  Louis  will  be  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Kate  A.  Keller,  of  Forence,  Alabama, 
and  her  teacher,  Miss  Annie  M.  Sulli- 
van, will  be  the  special  guests  of  the 
exposition  for  a  week  in  October.  Oc- 
tober 18  will  be  known  as  Helen  Keller 
day.  Miss  Keller  will  be  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  in  June,  and  after  her 
vacation,  which  will  be  spent  at  her 
new  home  in  Wrentham,  she  will  leave 
for  St.  Louis-*.         niuMt^^-qm**miiHMim*KtoBltoi 
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HELEN    KELLER,    DEAF,    DUMB   AND    BLIND,  WHO   Wl 
GRADUATE   FROM   COLLEGE. 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Oct.  24.— Miss  Helen  Keller,  when  she  graduates  in  June  from 
Radcliffe  College,  will  have  accomplished  the  most  remarkable  scholastic  feat  on 
record.  Deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  babyhood,  and  with  her  senses  of  touch,  taste  and 
smell  almost  gone,  this  wonderful  girl  has  been  cultivated  until  she  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  accomplished  as  any  other  young  woman  of  the  age.  She  speaks,  and  by  means 
of  her  marvelously  trained  finger  tips,  can  "hear,"  while  her  intuitions  are  so  accurate 
that  she  may  be  said  to  see.  It  is  believed  that  Miss  Keller  will  graduate  near  the  head  of 
her  class.  When  she  entered  Radcliffe  she  took  the  regular  examination  and  passed  with 
high  percentages.  She  has  done  the  regular  class  work,  her  companion,  Miss  Annie 
Sullivan,  studying  with  her,  the  latter  being  Miss  Keller's  "eyes"  when  sight  was  re- 
quired. She  has  just  accepted  a  special  invitation  from  the  managers  of  the  St._Louis 
fair  to  be  their  guest  for  a  week  next  October. 


HELEN  KELLER  "SEES"'' 
"LIGHT  THAT  FAILED" 


Remarkable  Blind  Girl  Most  Inter- 
ested in  Audience. 


"Why,  that's  Helen  Keller!" 

"It  can't  be.  She  couldn't  go  to  a 
theater." 

"It  certainly  is,  just  the  same." 

So  spoke  two  matinee  girls  at  the  Hol- 
lis  Street  Theater  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  first  speaker  was  right.  There  in 
a  box  sat  the  wonderful  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  from  Radcliffe  College,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  in  the 
theater  enjoyed  the  performance  of 
Forbes  Robertson,  Gertrude  Elliott  and 
the  other  players  in  "The  Light  That 
Failed"  more  than  she. 

When  Kipling  wrote  the  story  about 
the  hero  artist,  painter  and  war  cor- 
respondent stricken  with  blindness,  he 
never  imagined  that  a  play  based  upon 
it  would  be  followed  by  so  remarkable 
a  person  as  Helen  Keller,  but  the  group 
in  the  box  at  the  Hollis  was  quite  as  re- 
markable as  the  play. 

Miss  Keller  came  in  from  Cambridge 
and  occupied  the  central  seats  in  one  of 
the  lower  boxes  upon  the  right  with  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  her  teacher.  As  they  sat  there, 
hand  in  hand,  throughout  the  afternoon, 
they  were  really  talking  all  the  time 
about  what  was  going  on  upon  the 
stage,  ....     .... 

Miss  Sullivan's  fingers  worked  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  as  she 
talked  in  the  deaf  mute  language  Miss 
Keller  followed  everything.  She  knew 
perfectly  all  that  was  going  on  upon 
the  stage.  She  could  smile  at  the  mo- 
ments of  humor,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  blind  hero  had  all  her  sym- 
pathy. She  is  very  appreciative  of  the 
subtleties  of  acting,  as  they  are  ex- 
plained to  her,  and  after  the  perform- 
ance she  expressed  herself  as  most  en- 
thusiastic over  the  enjoyment  of  the 
afternoon. 


It  had  been  a  notable  experience,  and 
she  was  charmed  with  it  all,  although 
she  had  not  seen  or  heard  a  thing. 

The  actors  heard  between  the  acts 
that  Miss  Keller  and  her  friends  were 
in  one  of  the  boxes,  and  they  were 
spurred  up  to  their  best  work.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  never  in  old  England  had 
they  had  such  a  person  in  an  audience. 
A  smile  and  a  tear  from  her  meant 
more  to  the  actors  than  demonstrations 
from  anyone  else  in  the  theatre,  and 
Mr.  Robertson  and  Miss  Elliott  were 
especially  touched  when  they  heard  of 
the  way  In  which  Miss  Keller  had  en- 
joye^the  afternoon. 


HELEN  KfcLLtR  AT  THE:  PLAY. 


Did    Not    Look    Upon    the    Stage,    but 

Enjoyed  the  Work  of  the  Actors  in 

"The    Light   That   Failed." 


By  far  the  most  Interested  person  in 
the  audience  at  the  Hollis  Street  Thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon  did  not  look 
upon  the  stage  once.  Indeed,  she  had 
her  back  turned  toward  the  actors  most 
of  the  time,  and  yet  she  got  more  en- 
joyment out  of  the  performance  than 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  saw  every 
movment  of  the  actors  in  "The  Light 
That  Failed."  The  statements  may  seem 
contradictory,  but  when  one  understands 
that  the  playgoer  was  Helen  Keller,  the 
wonderfully  brilliant  girl  who  never 
sees,  hears  or  speaks,  it  is  easily  under- 
stood. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Miss  Keller  Is  able  to  go  to  the  theatre 
and  get  an  afternoon's  enjoyment  out  of 
a  drama,  but  she  has  kind  friends  who 
see  and  hear  for  her  and  through  them 
she  is  enabled  to  follow  every  movement 
that  takes  place. 

At    the   matinee   yesterday,    she  occu- 

p  wt  a,J?ox  JS"1,1,*1  a  Party  of  fiends,  and 
with  Miss  Sullivan,  her  devoted  teach- 
?£,at  htr  Ieft  hand,  she  did  not  miss  a 
thing  that  went  on  behind  the  foot- 
lights. Quick  as  lightning  the  teacher's 
hngers  explained  the  action  and  the 
dialogue  and  the  play  of  Miss  Keller's 
beautifully  expressiye  face  was  a  per- 
fhiSin110^10^  °^  th€  manner  in  which 
T.?i?ii?fIIoWld»^rbcs  Robertson,  Gertrude 
i/lliptt  and  their  associates. 

After  the  performance  Miss  Keller 
5S2kthS°Sf  eilJhusia*tically  of  the  pleas- 
ure that  the  afternoon  &ui  given  h4W  — 


.orv^- 
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Helen  Kellar  is  to  try  to  earn  her 
living  by  literary  work.  Certainly  she 
deserves  success  on  account  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  she  started 
Ute.  

Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf  mute,  oc- 
cupied a  box  at  the  Hollis  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  by  means  of  an  attendant 
was  informed  concerning  all  that  trans- 
pired on  the  stage.  If  her  expressive 
face  was  any  criterion,  she  enjoyed  the 
play  far  more  than  many  in  the  audience 
who  were  in  full  possession  of  all  their 
faculties.  For  Miss  Keller  it  was  not 
"The  Light  That  Failed,"  but  "The  Light 
.  That  Never  Came." 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf- 
mute,  has  just  been  elected  virfe-presi- 
dent  of  the  senior  class  at  Radcliffe 
college,  the  woman's  department  of 
Harvard.  She  is  pursuing  four  full 
courses,  two  in  English  and  two  in 
Latin.  She  has  thus  far  passed  all  her 
examinations  with  as  much  credit  as  if 
she  had  all  her  faculties,  and  is  accom- 
plishing more  in  scholarship  than  any 
other  person  in  the  world  so  handi- 
capped. 


The  Ladies  Home  Journal  for  November  1903 


By  Helen  Keller 
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SS     KELLER     AS     SHE     LOOKS    TO-DAY 


,HEN  I  wrote  ' '  The  Story  of  My  Life  "  for  / 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  I  thought 
I  had  told  my  readers  all  I  knew  about 
myself.     But  since  the  publication  of  my 
book  I  have  been  asked  what  I  am  going  to 
do  after  I  graduate  from  Radcliffe  next  year. 
People  often  ask  me  what  my  future  is  as  I  see  it.     I  do 
not  intend  to  follow  the  example  of  the  peasant  girl  in  La 
Fontaine,   who  pictured  such  a  bright  future  that  in  her 
enthusiasm  she  spilled  her  milk.     Nor  am  I  like  the  small 
boys  who  vie  with  each  other  in  predicting  what  they  will 
do  when  they  grow  up,   and   promise  to   be   policemen, 
doctors,  firemen  and  soldiers. 

I  used  to  have  all  sorts  of  unrealizable  ambitions. 
Indeed,  the  only  one  that  has  never  troubled  me  is  the 
ambition  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  I  suppose 
in  youth  we  are  all,  as  a  matter  of  course,  song-birds.  The 
only  question  of  importance  which  we  have  to  decide  is 
what  kind  of  song-bird  we  shall  be.  As  we  grow  older 
we  smile  at  the  eager  soarings  of  our  childhood.  But  I 
hope  we  shall  never  cease  to  dream  out  our  world,  to 
people  it  with  gods  strong  of  hand  and  great  of  soul.  I 
certainly  hope  I  shall  never  think  of  the  world  as  the  pessi- 
mist thinks  of  it  —  a  commonplace  thing  shaped  like  an 
orange,  slightly  flattened  at  the  ends  ! 


THE  only  real  ambitions  spring  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  our  lives  are  set.  I  used  to  believe  that  my 
limitations  would  prevent  me  from  doing  anything  beyond 
improving  my  mind  and  accepting  the  cup  of  pleasure  or 
sorrow  in  whatever  measure  it  might  be  dealt  to  me.j 
There  is  no  grief  deeper  than  the  consciousness  that  we' 
are  isolated,  no  ache  of  heart  harder  to  bear  than  the 
thought  that  our  fellows  are  crying  in  the  darkness,  and 
we  are  so  fettered  that  we  may  not  go  to  them.  This  is 
separation  from  the  social  order  into  which  we  are  born, 
the  agony  of  thwarted  forces,  a  death  in  the  midst  of  life. 
But  I  have  discovered  that  the  material  with  which  we 
work  is  everywhere  and  in  abundance.  I  have  felt  the  joy 
of  the  strong  man  who  grasps  the  reins  in  his  hands  and 
drives  the  forces  that  would  master  him.  Our  worst  foes 
are  not  belligerent  circumstances,  but  wavering  spirits. 
As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  The  field  in  which  I  may 
work  is  narrow,  but  it  stretches  before  me  limitless.  I  am 
like  the  philosopher  whose  garden  was  small  but  reached 
up  to  the  stars. 

The  occupations  I  can  engage  in  are  few,  but  into  each 
one  I  can  throw  my  whole  strength.     Opportunities  to  be 
of  service  to  others  offer  themselves  constantly,  and  every 
day,  every  hour,  calls  even  on  me  for  a  timely  word  or 
action.     It  bewilders  me  to  think  of  the  countless  tasks 
that  may  be  mine.     I  am  at  the  beginning  of  my  last  year 
at   college.      I    am    already    looking   forward   to 
Commencement    Day.     In    imagination    I    have 
passed  my  last  examinations,  I  have  written  my 
last  thesis,   I    have  said    good-by   to   my   school 
days,  and   taken    my  little  canoe   and  ventured 
out  on  unknown  seas.      I  have  received  the  best 
education  my  country  can  give   me.     Generous 


• 


friends  nave  assisted  me  and  strewn  my  path 
with  opportunities.  The  question  now  is,  what 
shall  I  do  with  this  education  and  these  oppor- 
tunities ? 

I  shall  not  forget  the  continuous  task  which  my 
friends  keep  before  me  of  improving  my  mind. 
I  shall  try  to  keep  my  flower-beds  well  trimmed 
and  perhaps  I  may  add  to  my  estate.  I  shall 
read  as  extensively  as  possible  and,  perhaps, 
increase  my  knowledge  of  the  classics.  I  shall 
never  lose  my  interest  in  history  and  social 
questions,  and  I  shall  continue  the  studies  that 
please  me  most  as  long  as  I  live. 


1AM  much  interested  in  work  that  woman  may 
do  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  an 
American,  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can woman.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  woman  held  a  position  of  such  dignity,  honor 
and  usefulness  as  here  and  now.  We  read  how 
nation  after  nation  has  reached  a  certain  height 
of  civilization  and  failed  because  the  women  of 
the  nation  remained  uncivilized.  I  think  the 
degree  of  a  nation's  civilization  may  be  measured 
by  the  degree  of  enlightenment  of  its  women. 
So  I  shall  study  the  economic  questions  relating 
to  woman  and  do  my  best  to  further  her  advance- 
ment; for  God  and  His  world  are  for  everybody. 
Above  all  must  I  interest  myself  in  affairs 
which  concern  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Their 
needs  have  given  me  another  motive  for  traveling. 
I  used  to  idle  away  hours  in  dreams  of  sailing  on 
the  Rhine,  climbing  the  Alps,  and  wandering 
amid  the  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Every  tale  I  read  about  travelers,  every  descrip- 
tion that  friends  gave  me  of  their  experiences 
abroad,  and  especially  my  visit  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  added  fire  to  my  longing.  But 
now  I  have  another  ambition  which  transcends 
those  imagined  pleasures.  Travel  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  afford  valuable  opportunities  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  emissary  from  the  teachers  in  this 

country  to  those  of  Europe,  and  to  carry  a  message  of 
encouragement  to  those  who,  in  face  of  popular  preju- 
dice and  indifference,  as  in  Italy  and  Sweden,  are 
struggling  to  teach  the  blind  and  give  them  means  of 
self-support. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  work  :  with  our 
own  hands  and  through  our  fellowmen.  Both  ways  are 
open  to  me.  With  my  own  hands  and  voice  I  can  teach  ; 
perhaps  I  can  write.  Through  others  I  can  do  good  by 
speaking  in  favor  of  beneficent  work  and  by  speaking 
against  what  seems  to  me  wrong. 

I  often  think  I  shall  live  in  the  country  and  take  into 
my  home  a  deaf  child  and  teach  him  as  Miss  Sullivan  has 
taught  me.  For  years  I  have  observed  the  details  of  her 
method,  and  her  example  in  word  and  deed  has  inspired 
me  so  that  I  feel  that  I  could  impart  to  a  child  afflicted  like 
myself  the  power  to  see  with  the  soul  and  understand  with 
the  heart.     All  his  needs  and  difficulties  would  be  intelli- 


gible  to  me  since  I  know  the  darkness  he  sees  and  the 
stillness  he  hears.  The  road  he  must  travel  I  have  traveled  ; 
I  know  where  the  rough  places  are  and  how  to  help  him 
over  them.  This  would  be  the  directest  and  most  joyous 
way  of  doing  for  another  what  has  been  done  for  me. 


WHETHER  I  teach  or  not,  I  shall  write.  My  subject-matter 
is  limited.     I  have  very  little  that  is  novel  or  entertain- 

'  ing  to  tell  those  who  see  and  hear,  who  have  a  vision  that 
embraces  earth  and  sky  and  water,  whereas  I  grasp  only 
so  much  of  the  world  as  I  can  hold  in  my  hand.     But  I 

.  may  perhaps  translate  from  the  classics  and  from  the 
modern  languages.  If  opportunity  offers  I  shall  certainly 
write  on  topics  connected  with  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  If 
I  see  a  plan  on  foot  to  place  the  blind  in  positions  of  self- 
support  I  will  advocate  it.  If  there  is  a  good  cause  that 
needs  a  word  I  will  speak  it  if  I  can.     If  an  institution  is 

projected  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  and  money  is 

needed,  I  will  write  a  timely  appeal.     Editors  and 

publishers  have  already  suggested  subjects  on  which 

I  might   write,    and    I    find  their  proposals  helpful 

because  they  afford  a. clew  to  what  others  expect  of  me, 

and  indicate  the  various  ways  in  which  I  may  increase  and 

apply  my  literary  skill.     I  cannot  say,   however,  to  what 

extent  I  shall  follow  those  suggestions. 

Another  way  in  which  I  may  render  service  to  others 
with  my  own  hands  is  to  take  up  settlement  work.  I 
suppose,  as  a  friend  said,  I  was  fighting  with  windmills 
when  I  said  in  my  story  that  it  seemed  wicked  that 
the  poor  could  not  live  in  comfortable  homes  and  grow 
strong  and  beautiful.  But  I  hear  every  day  of  young 
girls  who  leave  their  homes  and  pleasures  to  dwell 
among  the  poor,  and  brighten  and  dignify  their  lives,  and 
the  impulse  within  me  to  follow  their  example  seems  at 
times  too  strong  for  me  to  restrain.  The  world  is  full  of 
suffering,  it  is  true,  but  full,  also,  of  the  overcoming  of  it. 
As  I  reflect  on  the  enormous  amount  of  good  work  that 
is  left  undone  I  cannot  but  say  a  word  and  look  my 
disapproval  when  I  hear  that  my  country  is  spending 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  for  war  and  war  engines 
—  more,  I  have  heard,  than  twice  as  much  as  the  entire 
public  school  system  of  the  United  States  costs  us. 


I  COULD  help  take  care  of  the  sick.  I  have  several  times 
had  occasion  to  use  my  hands  to  lessen  pain,  as  they  do 
in  massage.  I  may  study  this  art  by-and-by,  and  even  if  I 
do  not  become  a  masseuse  I  shall  be  interested  in  it  as  an 
employment  for  the  blind.  Our  hands  are  instruments 
with  which  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  if  they  are  trained  to 
the  best  advantage  they  prove  more  precious  than  the  eye 
or  the  ear.  Massage  is  an  occupation  in  which  I  or  any 
blind  person  may  use  the  hands  with  profit  and  pleasure 
and  bring  comfort  to  many. 

No  work,  however,  can  mean  so  much  to  me  as  what  I 
can  do  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  I  am  not  competent 
now  to  discuss  their  problems,  but  I  shall  find  out  what 
those  problems  are  and  study  the  methods  of  solving  them. 
Whatever  I  do  I  shall  keep  track  of  all  the  measures  adopted 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  to  the  best  of  mv 
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ability  support  the  most  efficient.  I  realize  how  mucn  nas 
already  been  done  toward  improving  the  condition  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf,  and  I  am  grateful  ;  but  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  done  ;  do  what  we  may,  we  come  short  and 
leave  the  work  incomplete.  I  have  twice  had  my  share  in 
the  promotion  of  enterprises  for  the  relief  of  the  defective 
classes. 

Last  winter  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  provide  the  blind  with  a  manual  training 
which  would  enable  them  to  earn  their  bread,  and  I  was 
asked  to  speak  for  the  bill.  Again,  last  May,  I 
attended  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  New  York,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  physicians  I  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  hospital.  If  these  workers  and  philanthro- 
pists in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  thought 
that  I,  a  junior  in  college,  could  help  hundreds 
of  unfortunate  men  and  women,  how  much  greater 
must  my  chances  of  usefulness  be  when  1  com 
prehend  more  fully  the  needs  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  !  These  experiences  promise  others,  and 
I  must  follow  where  the  good  cause  leads,  just  as 
the  lamp  goes  with  the  hand. 


AMONG  the  problems  of  the  blind  are  two  to 
which  I  shall  direct  my  attention  —  more 
books  for  the  blind  and  a  universal  system  of 
raised  print.  My  views  may  be  erroneous,  and  I 
suggest  them  here  merely  to  illustrate  the  kind 
of  work  which  lies  before  me. 

I  should  like  the  blind  in  America  to  have  a 
magazine  of  high  quality  and  varied  interest  like 
the  best  periodicals  published  for  those  who  see. 
To  establish  one  would  require  much  money,  and 
the  blind  are  poor.  If  they  are  to  have  a  peri- 
odical some  generous  friend  must  establish  it  for 
them.  In  a  country  where  so  much  is  done  to 
build  great  libraries  and  provide  books  for  those 
who  see  I  should  think  a  Mr.  Carnegie  might  be 
found  who  would  give  a  magazine  to  us  who 
cannot  see. 

I  am  still  a  college  girl,  and  I  can  look  forward 
to  a  golden  age  when  all  my  plans  shall  have 
been  realized.  I  can  dream  of  that  happy  country 
of  the  future  where  no  man  will  live  at  his  ease 
while  another  suffers  ;  then,  indeed,  shall  the 
blind  see  and  the  deaf  hear. 

SPECIAL  NOTE  — Exactly  what  Miss  Keller  intends  to  take  up 
as  her  life-work  after  she  is  graduated  was  practically  the  only  point 
about  herself  which  she  did  not  fully  explain  in  her  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  articles  or  in  her  published  book.  Hence  it  was  suggested 
to  Miss  Keller  that  she  elucidate  this  oft-asked  question.  This 
article  now  makes  her  story  complete,  since  there  is  not  another 
phase  of  her  life,  interesting  to  the  public,  which  she  has  not  fully 
touched  upon  in  her  marvelous  book  "  The  Story  of  My  Life," 
which  our  readers  may  be  incidentally  interested  to  know  is  selling 
by  the  thousands,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
and  discussed  books  during  the  coming  reading  season. 

THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 


^WORLD'S  FAIR  BULLETIN. 


October,  1903. 

HELEN  KELLER  AT  THE  FAIR. 


Work    for   the    Cause    of    the    Deaf    and    the 
Blind  at  the  Exposition. 


The  instruction  of  the  deaf-blind  is  con- 
sidered the  most  difficult  of  all  educational 
work,  as  it  requires  the  most  skillful  ap- 
plication of  all  pedagogical  principles.  The 
results  accomplished  by  Miss  Helen  Keller 
are  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  feats 
in  the  field  of  education.  In  honor  of  this 
fact,  she  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  at  the  Exposition,  and 
the  18th  of  October  will  be  known  as  Helen 
Keller  Day.  Special  International  Con- 
gresses of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  of 
the  Blind  will  be  called  at  that  time,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
Director  of  Congresses,  and  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Education. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  now  a  young  lady  of 
23  years,  has  been  deaf  and  blind  since  she 
was  a  child  only  19  months  old.  She  will 
graduate  from  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  next  June.  After  a  short  vacation, 
she  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Anna  M.  Sullivan, 
and  Mrs.  K.  A.  Keller,  her  mother,  will  be 
the  guests  of  the  Exposition  for  a  week. 
The  public  at  large,  especially  educators  and 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  take  great 
interest  in  Miss  Keller  and  her  remarkable 
teacher.  This  party  will  be  entertained  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Perry  while  in 
St.  Louis. 


Some  of  their  time  will  be  spent  visiting 
the  model  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
blind  at  the  World's  Fair,  of  which  Mr. 
Alvin  E.  Pope  is  to  be  superintendent.  These 
model  schools  are  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  several  associations,  through 
their  exhibit  committees.  The  strongest 
men  in  the  profession  are  directing  their 
energies   to   this   work. 

Twenty-two  classes,  representing  different 
States  and  schools,  will  be  in  active  opera- 
tion, so  that  visitors  may  see  how  the  deaf 
are  taught  to  speak  and  the  blind  to  read. 
The  broom  factories,  shoe  shops,  basket 
weaving,  art  and  music  classes,  sewing  and 
cooking  schools,  will  illustrate  the  practical 
side  of  their  education,  showing  how  they 
become  useful  citizens,  and  demonstrating 
the  fact  that  these  children  are  as  much 
entitled  to  an  education  as  others,  *and  are 
in  nowise  objects  of  charity. 

Miss  Keller's  letter,  accepting  President 
Francis'  invitation,  is  as  follows: 

Wkentham,  Mass.,  August  20,  1903. 

Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  President  of  the  Louisiana, 
Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  earnestly  hope  that  my  delay 
in  replying  to  your  letter  of  July  25,  containing  an 
invitation  to  my  mother,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  my- 
self to  be  the  guests  of  the  Exposition  a  week  in 
October,  1904,  has  not  inconvenienced  any  one. 
The  delay  has  not,  I  assure  you,  been  due  to  any 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  great  honor  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  invitation,  but  to  the  difficulty  IJ 
have  in  coming  to  a  decision.  I  felt  deeply  the 
kindness  implied  in  your  recognition  of  my  efforts 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  encompass  me; 
but  the  unavoidable  publicity  involved  in  an  ac- 
ceptance, made  me  pause  and  consider  a  very  long 
time.  But  the  thought  that  Miss  Sullivan's  and 
my  presence  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis,  might  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  handi- 
capped in  life's  struggle  like  myself,  has  at  last 
outweighed  the  many  objections  which  suggested 
themselves  to  me  as  I  read  your  gracious  letter. 
I  write  now  to  say  that  we  will  accept  the  invi- 
tation. 

I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Exposi- 
tion ever  since  it  was  first  proposed.  I  am  sure 
it  will  splendidly  commemorate  a  great  historical 
event,  and  thai  it  will  draw  the  different  parts  of 
our    country    together,    and    strengthen    the    bonds 


Miss  Annie  M.  Sulli- 
van, 

Who  taught  Miss  Helen 
Keller. 


of  love  that  make  us  one  people.  I  shall  also  en- 
joy visiting  the  West,  which  itself  is  more  won- 
derful  than  any   Exposition. 

My  mother  and  Miss  Sullivan  desire  me  to  con- 
vey to  you  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness 
and  consideration  shown  to  them.  I  also  thanK 
you  from  my  heart  for  the  share  which  they  will 
have  in  my 'privileges. 

With  pleasant  anticipations  of  my  visit  to  St. 
Louis,  which  will  go  with  me  through  my  last 
year  at  college,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Helen  Keller. 

In  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Alvin  B.  Pope, 
Superintendent  of  the  Section  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  Department  of  Social  Econ- 
omy, Miss  Keller  says: 

I  am  afraid  I  have  been  most  thoughtless  in  re- 
gard to  the  invitation  which  you  and  Dr.  Gallau- 
det  conveyed  to  my  mother,  Miss  Sullivan  and  me. 
But  I  assure  you,  the  seeming  discourtesy  was 
unintentional.  Since  there  is  a  whole  year  before 
October,  1904,  I  did  not  realize,  until  I  received 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Gillaudet,  a  few  days  ago,  that 
my  delay  might  inconvenience  my  friends.  If 
apologies  were  ever  satisfactory,  I  should  have  a| 
very  good  one  ;  for  I  was  absent  when  the  letters! 
came,  and  they  were  not  forwarded.  I  found 
them  here  when  I  returned  ;  but  as  I  said  before, 
I  did  not  think  it  was  necesary  to  answer  them  at 
once. 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  the  braille  letter  you  sent 
me,  and  I  thought  you  very  good  to  take  the  trou- 
ble to  write  it.  I  am  always  pleased  when  I  get 
a  letter  that  I  can  read  myself.  It  seems  more 
truly  mine  than  letters  which  are  spelled  into  my 
hand. 

I  have  written  to  President  Francis  to  say 
that  we  accept  the  invitation.  Words  are  inade- 
quate to  express  the  pleasure  I  anticipate.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  wonderful  Exposition,  and  that 
its  beneficent  influence  will  be  felt,  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  beyond  the  Pacific  as  well. 
But  I  am  especially  happy  in  the  thought  of  the 
kindness  which  has  made  it  possible  for  my  mother 


and  Miss  Sullivan  to  share  in  this  honor  and 
these  privileges.  I  shall  also  enjoy  visiting  St. 
Louis,  as  I  have  never  been  so  far  West. 

How  Miss1  Keller  became  deaf  and  blind 
is  told  in  the  following  paragraph  from  her 
latest  book,  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company: 

Then,  in  the  dreary  month  of  February  came 
the  illness  wlrch  closed  my  eyes  and  ears  and 
plunged  me  into  the  unconsciousness  of  an  unborn 
babe.  They  called  it  acute  congestion  of  the 
stomach  and  brain.  The  doctor  thought  I  could 
not  live.  Early  one  morning  the  fever  left  me 
as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  it  had  come. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  family  that 
morning,  but  no  one,  not  even  the  doctor,  knew 
that  I   should  never  see  or  hear  again. 
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me  publication  of  Miss  Helen  Keller's 
"  The  Story  of  My  Life  "  in  England  re- 
calls to  mind  the  fact  that  the  late  Queen 
was  always  interested  in  the  deaf-blind 
girl,  and  on  several  occasions  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  her.  When  Phillips  Brooks  saw 
the  Queen  she  asked  for  Miss  Keller  and 
Dr.  Brooks  was  able  to  tell  her  a  good  deal 
about  his  little  blind  friend.  Many  persons 
in  exalted  positions  abroad  have  become 
interested  in  Miss  Keller  through  the  fact 
that  they  are  members  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association. 
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Helen  Ke.i^r,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blmd  girl,  has 
just  written  a  book  on  "Optimism."  It  is  a  subject 
upon  which  her  life  .shows  that  she  is  an  authority. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller,  with  her  compan- 
ion, Miss  Annie~13uflivan,  has  returned 
to  her  Dana  street  home  after  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  Wrentham.  / 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


RADCLIFFE     COLLEGE 


The  Freshman  Class  Larger  This  Year 
Than  Last— What  Helen  Keller,  Who 
Is  Vice  President  of  the  Seniors,  Will 
Study— The  College  Clnhs  and  the 
Students'  Exchange— Alumnce  Notes 
Radeliffe's  academic  year  is  now  in  full 
swing,  many  lectures  having  begun  on 
Monday,  and  yesterday  being  positively  the 
last  day  of  grace  allowed  to  students 
possessed  of  a  tendency  to  waver  in  the 
choice  of  courses.  The  freshman  class 
shows  a  slight  increase  over  last  year,  and 
at  the  final  examinations  held  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  Bonn,  Ger. ;  Brookline,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Exeter,  N.  H. ;  Fall  River,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Lynn,  Milton,  Osaka,  Japan; 
New  York,  Springfield,  Quincy,  Philadel- 
phia, South  Byfield,  Washington,  Conn.; 
"Worcester,  Youngstown,  O.,  and  Cambridge, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  girls  were  ad- 
mitted. There  is  a  greater  number  of 
graduate  students  here  now  than  last  year, 
and  the  present  indications  are  that  the 
student  body,  as  a  whole,  will  indeed  be 
somewhat  larger  than  last  season.  In  this 
connection  and  because  many  inquiries  are 
made  concerning  the  conditions  under  which 
special  students  can  enter  Radcliffe,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  young  women 
under  twenty  who  wish  to  pursue  a  special 
course  at  this  college-  must  pass  twenty 
points  of  admission  examinations  on  the 
subjects  proposed  for  study  and  on  kin- 
dred topics.  Women  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  who  wish  to  be  specials  must 
similarly  qualify  to  the  extent  of  ten 
points.  Those  over  twenty-five  who  show 
a  zeal  for  study  and  have  had  a  proper 
preliminary  training  are  admitted  without 
examination. 

No  student  returning  to  Cambridge  is  an 
object  of  more  universal  interest  than  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  now  a  senior  at  Radcliffe. 
Miss  Keller  came  back  to  her  year's  work 
very  fresh  and  fit  after  a  summer  spent  in 
resting  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  she  had  taken  up   her  work  as   a 


college  senior  she  was  given  a  charming 
surprise  in  the  form  of  reelection  to  the 
office  of  vice  president  of  her  class,  an 
honor,  it  will  be  remembered,  which  was 
accorded  her  by  her  classmates  during  her 
freshman  year.  Her  studies  this  year  will 
consist  of  English  2,  Professor  Kittredge's 
Shakspeare  course,  in  which  six  of  the 
plays  are  considered;  English  8,  Dr.  Neil- 
son's  English  literature,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  to  the  death 
of  Tennyson;  Latin  8,  Professor  Clifford 
Moore's  course,  in  Plautus,  Cicero  and 
Lucretius;  and  Latin  1,  Professor  Mor- 
gan's and  Dr.  Rand's  course,  which  covers 
the  "Annals  of  Tacitus,"  the  satires  and 
epistles  of  Horace,  and  selections  from 
Catullus.  Up  to  the  present  time,  Miss 
Keller  has  passed  with  credit  all  her  college 
examinations  quite  as  if  she  were  not  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  equipments  for 
scholarship.  Once  she  has  completed  this 
year's  Work,  as  outlined,  she  will  have  ac- 
complished more  in  the  way  of  scholarship 
than  any  other  person  in  the  world  so 
handicapped  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  com- 
pass. • 


Helen  Keller  resumes  her  studies  at 
Radcliffe,  with,  increased  honors  from 
her  classmates  and  from  the  college. 
When  she  has  completed  this  year's 
work  she  will  have  accomplished  more 
in  the  way  of  scholarship  than  any 
other  person  in  the  world,  handicapped 
by  loss  of  vision,  and  the  achievement 
will  remain  for  all  time  the  inspiration 
of  the  blind  and  of  those  who  teach 
themv 


BLIND  STUDENT. 


Helen  Keller  Begins    Her  Senior 
Year  at  Radcliffe. 

Cambridge,  Oct.  9.— No  student  re- 
turning to  Cambridge  is  an  object  of 
more  general  interest  than  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  now  a  senior  at  Radcliffe.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  she  had  taken  up  her 
work  Miss  Keller  was  elected  vice  pres- 
ident of  her  class,  an  honor  which  was 
accorded  her  by  her  classmates  during 
her  freshman  year.  Her  studies  this 
year  will  consist  of  Prof.  Kittredge's 
Shakespearian  course,  Dr.  Neilson's 
English  literature,  Prof.  Moore's  course 
in  Platius.  Cicero  and  Lucretius,  and 
Prof.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Rand's  course 
in  Latin,  which  covers  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  the  satires  and  epistles  of  Hor- 
ace and  selections  from  Catullus. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Miss  Keller 
has  passed  with  credit  all  her  college 
examinations.  Once  she  has  completed 
this  year's  work  as  outlined  she  will 
have  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of 
scholarship  than  any  other  person  in  the 
world,  so  handicapped. 


No  student  returning  to  Cambi-idge  is 
an  object  of  more  general  interest  than 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  now  a  senior  at  R  i 
cliffe.  Almost  as^'soon  as  she  had  taken 
up  her  work  Miss  Keller  was  elected 
vice  president  of  her  class,  an  honor 
which  was  accorded  her  by  her  class-  ' 
mates  during  her  freshman  year.  Her 
studies  this  year  will  consist  of  Profes- 
sor Kittredge's  Shakespearian  course, 
Dr.  Neilson's  English  literature,  Profes- , 
sor  Moore's  course  in  Plautus,  Cicero  and 
Lucretius,  and  Professor  Morgan  and  Dr. 
Rand's  course  in  Latin,  which  covers  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  satires  and  epistles 
of  Horace  and  selections  from  Catullus. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Miss  Keller  has 
passed  with  credit  all  her  college  exam- 
inations. Once  she  has  completed  this 
year's  work  as  outlined  she  will  have  ac- 
complished more  in  the  way  of  scholar- 
ship than  any  other  person  in  the  world, 
so  handicapped. 


CAMBRIDGE 


HELEN  KELLER  BACK 


Wonderful  Deaf,  Dumb  and 

Blind  Scholar  Returns 

to  Radcliffe. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  scholar,  has  returned  to 
her  studies  at  Radcliffe  College.  Her 
companion,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  and  she 
lately  returned  from  Wrentham,  where 
they  spent  the  summer  a\onth<»  .     - 


JNo  student  returning  to  Cambridge  is 
an  object  of  more  general  interest  than 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  now  a  senior  at 
Kadcliffe  College  in  the  old  Massachusetts 
town.  Almost  as  soon  as  she  had  taken 
up  her  work  Miss  Keller  was  elected 
vice-president  of   her  class. 


NEW   YORK,   SATURDAY, 


OCTOBER   10,    1903. 

JTQ'BfoaRAPHY  THE   STORY   OF    MY    LIFE  By  HELEN  KELLER 

Thomas   Went  worth   Higginson  puts  this  among  the  ten  "  most  American  books 
^^^^^^         -along   with    "  The    Scarlet    Letter," 
Emerson's   "  Essays,"    and   "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."     (Illustrated,  net  $1.50.) 


No  student  returning  to  this  city  is  ai 
object  of  more  general  interest  than  Mis 
Helen  Keller  the  • 'blind  girl"  now  ; 
senior  at  Radcliffe  college.  Almost  a 
soon  as  she  had  taken  up  her  work  Mis 
Keller  was  elected  vice-president  of  he 
class. 


Helen'  Keller  -resumes  her  studies  at 
Radcliffe  with  increased  honors  from  her 
class-mates  and  from  the  college.  When 
she  has  completed  this  year's  work,  she 
will  have  accomplished  more  in  the  way 
of  scholarship  than  any  other  person  in 
the  world,  handicapped  by  loss  of  vision, 
and  the  acheivement  will  remain  for  all 
time  the  inspiration  of  the  blind  and  of 
ind  those  who  teach  them. 
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HELEN    KELLER, 
And  Her  Summer  Friend. 


-*+*&+-— 


Helen  Keller,  After  Her  Vacation  of  Summer  Sport? 
in  The  Country,  is  Now  Entering  on  Her 
Last  Year  in  Radclif «  ; 

Miss    Helen    Keller    and    her   teacher,  , 
Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  have  left 
Wrer.tham  and   returned  to   Cambridge 
to    enter    upon    the    last   year   of    their 
work  at  Radcliffe. 

They  have  had  a  fine  summer  at  their 
cottage,  situated  among  the  pines  over- 
looking the  beautiful  lake  Pearl,  where 
they  have  spent  the  past  five  summers. 

Miss  Keller  passed  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember   at    Seabright,    N    J,    with    her  ! 
friend,  Miss  Nina  Rhoades,  daughter  of 
Mr   John   H.    Rhoades,    the    New   York 
banker. 

Every  morning  she  took  a  swim  ,in 
the  ocean  and  enjoyed  the  surf  bathing, 
there  were  long  trips  on  her  tandem 
bicycle  and  pleasant  drives  along  the 
ocean  boulevard,  where  the  fragrant 
smell  of  the  salt  air  is  a  constant  delight 
I  to  her,  and  of  which  she  often  speaks. 

One  of  the  chief  regrets  of  her 
brother,  Phillips  Brooks  Keller,  when 
her  mother  was  coming  north,  was  that 
he  would  not  get  enough  watermelon 
while  she  was  away. 
i  After  breakfast  she  attended  to  her 
1  correspondence  with  the  aid  of  Miss 
Sullivan  or  some  friend  who  might  have 
been  visiting  her  at  the  time.  Her  corre- 
spondence is  very  large  and  comes  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Her  mail  contains  letters  of  every  de- 
scription, begging,  congratulation,  re- 
quest for  autograph  and  request  of 
favor  for  similar  afflicted  one. 

One  of  her  recent  letters  was  from  a 
poor  woman  who  wished  her  to  buy  a 
rag  doll  that  had  genuine  toe  and  finger 
nails.  To  anawer  all  these  requests 
would  take  up  her  entire  time,  but  let- 
ters on  the  education  of  the  blind,  or 
asking  for  instruction  en  the  subject 
of  the  blind,  are  very  carefully  attended 
to  and  an  answer  sent. 

Her  dog  "Phiz,"  who  is  often  men- 
tioned in  her  book,  is  a  bulldog  of  a 
curious  type.  He  has  never  growled  and 
seldom  barked,  and  when  he  was  acci- 
dentally shut  up  under  the  piazza  this 
summer  for  24  hours  without  food  or 
water  he  never  mad»  a  sound  during 
his  imprisonment,  although  he  could 
hear  them  calling  him  irom  the  piazza. 


Since  '  her  return  she  has  been  at 
work  on  an  essay  which  may  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  for  Christmas.  The 
essay  is  on  "Optimism,"  a  subject  on 
which  she  is  of  all  people,  perhaps,  best 
qualified  to  write. 

She  has  also  been  engaged  on  some 
correspondence  with  the  publisher  of 
foreign  editions  of  her  autobiography, 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  which  appeared 
In  the  spring. 

This  book  is  to  be  translated  into 
German,  French,  Italian  and  many 
other  languages.  This  remarkable  life 
story  has  already  gone  in  the  American 
edition  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Miss 
Keller's  friend,  Dr  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  was  asked,  by  some  Hungarian 
friends,  to  secure  from  her  permission 
to  translate  the  book  into  the  Magyar 
tongue,  the  language  of  the  Hungarian. 

The  Globe  man,   who   called  on  Miss 

Keller,  found  her  writing  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  to  her  English  publisher, 
i  It  seems  that  a  copy  of  her  autobiog- 
raphy in  the  American  edition  reached 
the  Liverpool  Post.  The  reviewer  on 
that  paper  said:  "If  this  work  is  really 
by  Miss  Keller  and  if  what  she  states 
is  true,  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful  books   in   the   world." 

Miss  Keller's  English  publisher  sent 
her  the  clipping  from  the  Liverpool 
.Post,  asking  her  what  she  had  to  say 
about  the  "if."  Though  Miss  Keller 
has  never  paid  any  attention  to  skepti- 
cal challenges  yet  she  is  anxious  that 
the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
shall  know  exactly  what  has  been  done 
in  this  country  for  the  doubly  afflicted, 
so  she  took  time  from  her  work  to 
write  this  letter,  a  copy  of  which  the 
Globe  representative  was  able  to  get. 
Wrentham,  Mass,  Sept  24,  1903. 
Messrs  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London: 

My  Dear  Sirs— I  have  read  the  review 
&&  my  book  in  tha  Liverj)(^L  JPost*  wiier# 

it  is  doubted  that  I  wrote   "The  Story 
of  My  Life." 

I  have  met  doubting  Thomases  before 
an  American  periodical  went  so  far  as 
to  call  my  sensation  "vicarious."  If  it 
is  true  that  I  have  no  sensations  it  is  of 
course  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  I 
write  or  think.  The  arrogance  of  those 
who  see  is  very  amazing.  A  friend  has 
asked  me  how  I  know  when  my  dog 
barks.  I  know  because  I  feel  his  bark, 
Just  as  I  feel  it  rain  and  know  it  is  a 


cold  day  without  consulting  a  ther- 
mometer. I  know  I  wrote  "The  Story 
of  My  Life"  because  I  have  a  keen  rec- 
ollection of  the  throes  of  composition. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ex- 
plain here  the  figure  in  my  book  which 
I  used  likening  Virgil  to  a  marble 
Apollo  in  the  moonlight  and  Homer  to 
a  youth  in  the  full  sunlight  with  the 
wind  in  his  hair— a  figure  which  has 
given  my  American  critics  much  trouble 
because  they  say  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  know  how  these  things  look. 

Go  out  of  doors  yourself  one  of  these 
brilliant  autumn  days,  shut  your  eyes 
and  see  whether  you  feel  wind  in  your 
hair  or  warmth  in  your  heart. 

Then  go  out  again  m  the  evening  of 
th»  samw  d&y  aad  tell  ma  l£  the  nisht 
loses  all  its  coolness  and  wonder  %G* 
cause  your  eyes  are  closed.  The  word 
moonlight  means  to  me  all  the  beauty 
and  stillness  of  the  night;  sunlight  all 
the  gladness  of  the  day. 

I  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  physical 
sight  of  things;  but  I  feel,  nevertheless, 
the  beauty  that  Is  everywhere — tha 
stars,  the  birds,  the  faces  of  my  friends. 
After  all,  seeing,  like  poetry,  is  tha 
soul's  prerogative. 

I  have  long  and  eagerly  looked  tor- 
ward  to  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  this  dream  may  be  real- 
ized when  I  leave  college,  and  certainly 
I  shall  never  cease  to  study  with  lovo 
her  wonderful  history  and  glorious  lit- 
erature. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  interest 
in  my  book,  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 
!.'  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Keller's  story  is  already  known 
to  many  in  England.  Queen  Victoriai 
was  much  interested  in  the  account  oi 
her  life,  pubiished  some  years  ago  by 
the  Volta  Bureau  for  the  Increase  and 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Relating  to  tha 
Deaf. 

Hon  John  Hitz,  superintendent  of  tha 
bureau,  himself  an  old  Swiss  diplomat 
of  30  years'  standing,  having  been  con- 
sul general  for  Switzerland  for  20  years 
at  Washington,  has  the  letter  from  Ejc- 
Mlnister  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  conveying? 
the  thanks  of  the  queen. 

When  Phillies  Brooks  visited  tha 
queen  she  spoke  with  admiration  of 
Helen  Keller's  achievements. 

Another  English  friend  of  Miss  Keller 
is  the  present  duke  of  Westminster.wha 
keeps  a  photograph  of  Miss  Keller  and 
Miss  Sullivan  on  his  desk  in  his  library 
in  London.  This  photograph  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  him  by  Mrs  J»  Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Miss  Keller  is  glad  that  there  is  only 
one  more  year  of  work  in  Cambridge  bo- 


fore  she  settles  in  her  new  hom©  in 
Wrentham.  She  hats  already  planned  an 
old-fashioned  garden  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers  on  her  estate  and  will  make, 
some  improvements  on  th©  nous©  b©* 
fore  she  occupies  it. 

Her  work  this  year  at  Radcliff©  Is  to 
be  much  easier  for  her  than  formerly^ 
an  all  her  text  books  are  to  be  pub* 
lishod  in  traille.  A  Jesuit  priest  is  a* 
work  preparing:  the  classics  for  her  usfc, 
a  very  scholarly  man  who  doea  th<* 
most  beautiful  work  imaginable. 


RADCLIFFE  SOON  TO  LOSE 

ITS  REMARKABLE  PUPIL 


"I  never  had,  in  either  Radcliffe  or 
Harvard,  a  better  writer  of  our  lan- 
guage." 

This  is  the  tribute  paid  by  Dr.  Cope- 
land  of  the  English  departments  of  the 
two  Cambridge  institutions  of  learning 
to  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who,  though  deaf 
and  blind,  will  be  graduated  from  Rad- 
cliffe  with    honors    next    spring. 

For  three  years  Miss  Keller,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  young  wo- 
men in  the  world  today,  has  toiled  at 
Radcliffe,  side  by  side  with  her  more 
fortunate  sisters  who  have  been  blessed 
with  all  the  gifts  of  nature.  Her  tre- 
mendous handicap  has  apparently  been 
no  drawback,  for  she  has  made  a  record 
'any  young  lady  might  well  be  proud  of. 

In  this,  her  senior  year,  Miss  Keller  is 
taking  no  composition  work,  for  that  is 
all  done  so  far  as  her  degree  is  con- 
cerned. Her  work  now  consists  of  a 
course  in  Shakspere  under  Dr.  Rand  and 
Professor  Morgan;  Professor  Morgan's 
Latin  course,  comprising  the  writings  of 
Tacitus,  Horace  and  Catullus;  Professor 
Moore's  Plautus  and  Cicero  study;  Pro- 
fessor Kittredge's  Shakespere  and  Dr. 
Neilson's  19th  century  literature.  This 
compels  her  to  be  at  the  college  every 
day,  and  with  Miss  Sullivan,  her  com- 
panion, she  walks  from  her  boarding 
house  to  the  college,  a  distance, of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  for  each  lecture,  some- 
times several  times  a  day.  She  enjoys 
the  walking  very  much,  and,  in  fact,  this 
forms  no  small  part  of  her  recreation. 
She  has  other  forms  of  relaxation,  but 
seems  to  feel*  that  unless  she  is  accom- 
plishing something  she  can  ill  afford  the 
time. 


HEDEN   KEDLBR, 
Famous  blind  girl,  who  will  complete  her  course  at  Radcliffe  this  term  and  gradu- 
ate with  high  honors. 


Has  Written  Story  of  Her  Life 

An  idea  of  how  hard  she  works  may  be 
gained  from  the  amount  of  .  work  she 
accomplished  last  year.  In  addition  to 
her  full  course,  she  wrote  the  story  of 
her  life,  which  was  published  in  the 
spring.  This  consisted  of  about  45,000 
words.  At  that  time  she  was  doing 
English  composition,  and  for  the  first  two 
or  three  themes  wrote  some  of  her  ex- 
periences. They  seemed  to  be  so:  interest- 
ing that  she  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
a  complete  story  of  her  life  and  offering 
it  in  instalments  as  her  English  compo- 
sition for  her  junior  year.  Later  the  plan 
of  publishing  it  was  evolved.  She  has 
just  finished  a  10,000-word  essay  on 
"Optimism,"  and  an  article  on  what  she 
will  do  after  she  graduates,  for  an'  early 
issue  of  a  Philadelphia  journal. 

Her  list  of  correspondents  would  seem 
immense   to    the    ordinary   person.     Many 

i  people  in  every  part  of  the  country  want, 
her    encouragement,    her    ideas    and    her 

[  bright  letters,  and  she  always  responds. 
She  enjoys  the  letter  writing,  •  too,  after 
she  has  finished  her  studying.  Another 
thing  she  will  soon  do,  in  addition  to  her 
college  work,  is  to  visit  New  York  for  the 
opening  of  the  Wright  Oral  School  for 
the  Blind.  She  attended  this  school  before 
its  enlargement,  and  so  takes  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  it. 

As  expressed  in  her  article  on  what 
she  will  do  after  her  college  training 
is  completed  her  whole  Influence  and 
work  will  be  for  the  help  of  those  af- 
flicted as  she  is.  In  every  way  in  her 
power  will  she  strive  for  better  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  All  conventions  and 
meetings  with  this  object  she  has  at- 
tended, without  retarding  her  in  her  col- 
lege work. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  her  college  ca- 
reer, having  done'  all  this  work,  she  has 
attained    enough    high    grades    in    her    18 

I  courses   to  receive   her  degree   "with  dis* 

I  Unction." 

Reads  With   Her  Fingers 

^ter  studying,  in  itself,  !s  no  small  task, 
thoul^a^she  can  read  her  specially  pre- 
pared books  as  fast  as  one  able  to  see' 
can  read  aloud.  She  attends  every  one 
of  the  lectures  in  her  courses,  with  her 
companion,  who  sits  with  her  and  inter- 
prets through  the  medium  of  the  hand 
language  the  words  of  the  instructor. 
Her  supplementary  reading  is  from  spe- 
cially prepared  books  for  the  blind.  A 
friend  presented  her  last  summer  with 
a  full  set  of  her  books  for  this  year's 
courses.  To  prepare  them  he  employed  20 
Writers  for  the  whole  summer.  The 
books  in  the  Latin  courses  alone  fill  two 
shelves. 


As  a  linguist  she  has  also  proved  an 
able:  scholar,  and  to  her  the  characters 
are  as  real  as  those  on  the  stage  are  to 
us.  She  has  no  trouble  with  translations 
and  so  more  quickly  sees  the  true  value 
of  each  character.  The  Latin  characters 
are  as  real  to  her  as  those  of  today,  for 
they  all  come  to  her  through  the  same 
medium— a  third  person.  Inaccuracies  of 
Latin  historians  she  is  quick  to  notice, 
and  resents  the  injustice  as  much  as 
though  a  present-day  writer  wronged  a 
person  of  our  own  country.  She  sees  these 
things  while  another  is  studying  the 
translation  only.  The  plays  of  Plautus, 
in  the  original  Latin,  are  full  of  comedy 
to  her,  and  she  laughs  at  the  unravelling 
of  the  ludicrous  situations  with  as  mucn 
glee  as  we  do  in  the  comedies  of  the 
modern  stage. 

Her  disposition  is  as  pleasant  as  ever, 
and  would  seem  to  have  grown  rather 
more  optimistic.  She  looks  at  the  blight- 
er side  of  things.  Not  long  ago  she  read 
a  clipping  from  a  Liverpool  paper  of  a  | 
review  of  her  book  on  her  life,  saying 
that  if  she  wrote  it,  and  if  it  was  real,  I 
it  was  wonderful.  She  wrote  a  reply  to 
the  editor,  saying  that  when  she  was 
asked  how  she  knew  when  it  rained,  she 
answered  that  she  felt  it.  She  knows 
when  her  dog  barks  by  feeling  it,  and 
so  she  knew  she  wrote  the  book  herself 
for  she  had  distinct  recollections  of  the 
throes  of  composition. 

Thus  her  senior  school  days  are  fully 
occupied  with  what  most  people  would 
consider  a  full  year  of  college  work—, 
in  attending  meetings  for  the  better  edu-; 
cation  of  the  blind,  in  writing  and  work- 
f  lng  tor  them,  !n  wrltmg  words  of  com- 
fort and  cheer  to  them  on  her  typewriter 
making  raised  characters,  and  to  oth- 
ers on  the  ordinary  typewriter,  and  in 
reading;  and  yet  she  finds  time  to  enjoy 
a.  game  of  checkers,  to  ride  on  the  bicy- 
cle, to  go  boating  and  canoeing,  for  she 
is  a  splendid  oarswoman,  and  walks  not 
only  to  her  lectures,  but  often  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  out. 

The  honor  her  classmates  feel  she  has 
conferred  on  Radcliffe  by  choosing  it  for 
her  education  has  been  rewarded  by 
again  making  her  vice-president  of  her 
class,  an  office  which  she  first  held  in 
her  freshman  year.  .   -    ' 
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Miss  Keller's  Letter  to  President 

David  Francis  of  the  Louisiana 

Purchase  Committee.--Other 
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Notes  of  the  Wonderful 
Bliuji  Girl. 


Wrentham,  Oct.  19.— -Miss  Helen 
Keller,  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Kate  A.  Keller,  and  her  teacher,  Miss 
Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  World's  Fair  for  two 
weeks  in  October. 

October  18,  1904,  will  be  known  as 
"Helen  Keller  Day."  During  her 
stay  in  St.  Louis  she  will  be  the 
guest  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Perry.  Miss 
Keller's  letter  of  acceptance  is  as  iol- 
lows; 

"Wrentham,  Mass. 
"Hon.  David  R.  Frances,  President  of 

the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

"My  Dear  Sir — I  earnestly  hope 
that  my  .delay  in  replying  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  25,  containing  an  invita- 
tion to  my  mother,  Miss  Sullivan  ana 
myself  to  be  the  guests  of  the  exposi- 
tion a  week  in  October,  1904,  has  not 
inconvenienced  anyone. 

"The  delay  has  not,  I  assure  you, 
been  due  to  any  lack  oi  appreciation 
of  the  great  honor  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  invitation,  but  to  the  difficulty 
I  have  in  coming  to  a  decision.  I 
feel  deeply  the  kindness  implied  in 
your  recognition  of  my  efforts  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  encom- 
pass me,  but  the  unavoidable  publici- 
ty involved  in  an  acceptance,  made 
me  pause  and  consider  a  very  long 
time. 

"But  the  thought  that  Miss  Sum- 
van's  and  my  presence  at  the  univer- 
sal exposition  at  St.  Louis  might  be 
of  service  to  those  who  are  handi- 
capped in  life's  struggles  like  myself, 
has  at  last  outweighed  the  many  ob- 
jections which  suggested  themselves 
to  me  as  I  read  your  gracious  letter. 

"I  wish  now  to  say  that  we  will  ac- 
cept the  invitation. 

"I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  exposition  ever  since  it  was 
first  proposed.  I  am  sure  it  will 
splendidly  commemorate  a  great  his- 
torical event,  and  that  it  will  draw 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  to- 
gether, and  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
love  that  make  us  one  people.  1  shall 
also  enjoy  visiting  the  West,  whicn 
itself  is  more  wonderful  than  any  ex- 
position. My  mother  and  Miss  Sulli- 
van desire  nie  to  convey  to  you  their 
sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness  and 
consideration  shown  to  them,     i  also 


thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the 
share  which  they  wil  have  in  my 
privileges. 

"With  pleasant  anticipation  of  my 
visit  to  St.  Louis,  which  will  S°  with 
me  through  my  last  year  at  College,  I 
am, 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"HELEN   KELLER." 

Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Sullivan 
Tiave  left  Wrentham  and  returned  to 
Cambridge  to  enter  upon  the  last  year 
of  their  work  at  Radcliffe. 

They  have  had  a  fine  summer  at 
their  cottage,  situated'  among  the 
pines  overlooking  the  beautiful  Lake 
Pearl,  where  they  have  spent  the  past 
five  summers. 

Miss  Keller  passed  two  weeks  of 
September  at  Seabright,  N.  J.,  with  her 
friend,  Miss  Dina  Rhoades, daughter  of 
John  H.  Rhoades,  the  New  York 
banker. 

Every  morning  she  took  a  swim  in 
•the  ocean  and  enjoyed  the  surf  bathing, 
there  were  long  trips  on  her  tandem 
bicycle  and  pleasant  drives  along  the 
ocean  boulevard,  where  the  fragrant 
smell  of  the  salt  air  is  a  constant  de- 
light to  her,  and  of  which  she  often 
speaks. 

After  breakfast  she  attended  to  her 
correspondence  with  the  aid  of  Miss 
Sullivan  or  some  friend  Who  might 
have  been  visiting  her  at  the  time. 
Her  correspondence  is  very  large  and 
comes  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Her  mail  contains  let- 
ters of  every  description,  begging, 
congratulation,  request  for  autograph 
and  requests  of  favor  for  similar  af- 
flicted one. 

One  of  her  recent  letters  was  from 
a  poor  woman  who  wished  her  to  buy 
a  rag  doll  tha£  had  genuine  toe  and 
finger  nails.  To  answer  all  these  re- 
quests would  take  up  her  entire  time, 
•but  letters  on  the  education  of  the 
blind,  or  asking  for  instruction  on  the 
subject  of  the  blind  are  very  carefully 
attended  to  and  an  answer  sent. 

Her  dog  "Phiz,"  who  is  often  men- 
tioned in  her  book,  is  a  bulldog  of  a 
curious  type.  He  has  never  growled 
and  seldom  barked,  and  when  he  was 
accidentally  shut  up  under  the  piazza 
•this  summer  for  24  hours  without  food 
or  water  he  never  made  a  sound  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment,  although  he 
could  hear  them  calling  him  from 
the  piazza. 


Since  her  return  she  ■  has  been  at 
work  on  an  essay  which  may  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  for  Christmas. 
The  essay  is  on  "Optimism,"  a  sub- 
ject on  which  she  is  of  all  people,  per- 
haps, best  qualified  to  write. 

She  has  also  been  engaged  on 
some  correspondence  with*  the  pub- 
lisher' of  foreign  editions  of  her  auto- 
biography, "The  Story  of  My  Life," 
which   appeared   in  the   spring. 

This  book  is  to  be  translated  into 
German,  French,  Italian  and  many 
Dther  languages.  This  remarkable  life 
story  has  already  gone  in  the  Ameri- 
can edition  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

A  newspaper  man  who  called  on 
Miss  Keller  found  her  writing  a  very 
interesting  letter  to  her  English  pub- 
lisher. It  seems  that  a  copy  of  her 
autobiography  in  the  American  edi- 
tion reached  the  Liverpool  Post.  The 
reviewer  on  that  paper  said:  "If  this 
work  is  really  by  Miss  Kelier  and  if 
what  she  states  is  true,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  books  in  the 
world." 

Miss  Keller's  English  publisher  sent 
her  the  clipping  from  the  Liverpool 
Post,  asking  her  what  she  had  to  say 
about  the  "if."  Though  Miss  Keller 
has  never  paid  any  attention  to  skep- 
tical challenges  yet  she  is  anxious 
that  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  shall  know  exactly  what  has 
been  done  in  this  country  for  the 
doubly  afflicted,  so  she  took  time 
from  her  work  to  write  this  letter: 
Wrentham,  Mass., 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London: 

My  Dear  Sirs — I  have  read  the  re- 
view of  my  book  in  the  Liverpool  Post 
where  it  is  doubted  that  I  wrote  "The 
Story  of  My  Life." 

I  have  met  doubting  Thomases  be- 
fore. An  American  periodical  went  so 
far  as  to  call  my  sensation  "vica- 
rious." If  it  is  true  that  I  have  no 
sensations  it  is  of  course  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  I  write  or  think. 
The  arrogance  of  those  who  see  is 
very  amazing.  A  friend  has  asked  me 
how  I  know  when  my  dog  barks.  I 
know  because  I  feel  his  bark,  just  as 
I  feel  it  rain  and  know  it  is  a  cold 
clay  without  consulting  a  thermome- 
ter. I  know  I  wrote  "The  Story  of 
My  Life"  because  I  have  a  keen  rec- 
ollection of  the  throes  of  composition. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ex- 
plain here  the  figure  in  my  book 
which  I  used  likening  Virgil  to  a  mar- 


ble  Apollo  in  the  moonlight  and  Ho- 
mer to  a  youth  in  the  full  sunlight 
with  the  wind  in  his  hair — a  figure 
which  has  given  my  American  critics 
much  trouble  because  they  say  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  know  how  these 
things  look. 

Go  out  of  doors  yourself  one  of  these 
brilliant  autumn  days,  shut  your  eyes 
and  see  whether  you  feel  wind  in  your 
hair  or  warmth  in  your  heart. 

Then  go  out  again  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  and  tell  me  if  the 
night  loses  all  its  coolness  and  wonder 
because  your  eyes  are  closed.  The 
word  moonlight  means  to  me  all  the 
beauty  and  stillness  of  the  night;  sun- 
light all  the  gladness  of  the  day. 

I  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  physical 
sight  of  things;  but  I  feel,  neverthe- 
less, the  beauty  that  is  everywhere — 
the  stars,  the  birds,  the  faces  of  my 
friends.  After  all,  seeing,  like  poet- 
ry, is  the  soul's  prerogative. 

I  have  long  and  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  this  dream  may  be 
realized  when  I  leave  college,  and  cer- 
tainly I  shall  never  cease  to  study 
with  love,  her  wonderful  history  and 
glorious   literature. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  inter- 
est in  my  book,  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 
HELEN  KELLER. 
Miss  Keller's  story  is  already 
known  to  many  in  England.  Queen 
Victoria  was  much  interested  in  the 
account  of  her  life,  published  some 
years  ago  by  the  Volta  Bureau  for 
the  "Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowl- 
edge Relating  to  the  Deaf." 

Hon.  John  Hitz,  superintendent  of 
the  bureau,  himself  an  old  Swiss  di- 
plomat of  30  years'  standing,  having 
been  consul  general  for  Switzerland 
for  20  years  at  Washington,  has  th'e 
letter  from  ex-Minister  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, conveying  the  thanks  of  the 
Queen. 

When  Phillips  Brooks  visited  the 
Queen  she  spoke  with  admiration  of 
Helen   Keller's   achievements. 

Another  English  friend  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's is  the  present  Duke  of  West- 
minster, who  keeps  a  photograph  of 
Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Sullivan  on  his 
desk  in  his  library  in  London.  This 
photograph  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
him  bv  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 


Miss  Keller  is  glad  that  there  is 
only  one  more  year  of  work  in  Cam- 
bridge before  she  settles  in  her  new 
home  in  Wrentham.  She  has  already 
planned  'an  old-fashioned  garden  of 
sweet-smelling  flowers  on  her  estate 
and  will  make  some  Improvements  on 
the  house  before  she  occupies  it. 

Her  work  this  year  at  Rartcliffe  is 
to  be  much  easier  for  her  than  for- 
merly, as  all  her  text  books  are  to  be 
published  in  traille.  A  Jesi^t  priest 
is  at  work  preparing  the  classics  for 
her  use. 
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HELEN  KELLER  ACCEPTS. 


Will  Visit  Exposition  at  St  Louis, 
With  Teacher  and  Mother,  on  In- 
vitation of  Pres  Francis. 

WRENTHAM,  Oct  19— Among  those 
who  will  visit  the  exposition  next  year 
in  St  Louis  will  be  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
who,  with  her  mother,  Mrs  Kate  A. 
Keller  of  Florence,  Ala,  and  her  teach- 
er, Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  will  be  tb.3 
especial  guests  of  the  exposition  for  a 
week  in  October.  Oct  18  will  be  known 
as  Helen  Keller-  day. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  graduated  at  Rad- 
cliffe  college,  Cambridge,  next  June,  and 
after  her  vacation  will  start  for  St 
Louis.  Some  of  the  time  will  be  spent 
visiting  the  model  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  at  the  world's  fair,  of 
which  Mr  Alvin  E.  Pope  will  be  super- 
intendent. These  model  schools  are 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  sever- 
al associations  through  their  exposition 
committee. 

Miss  Keller's  letter,  dated  Wrentriam, 
accepting  Pres  Francis'  invitation,  fol- 
lows : 

Hon  David  R.  Francis,  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  St 
Louis: 

My  Dear  Sir— I  earnestly  hope  that 
my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of 
July  25,  containing  an  invitation  to  my 
mother,  Miss  Sullivan  and  myself  to  be 
tbe  guests  of  the  exposition  a  week  in 
October,  1904,  has  not  inconvenienced 
anyone.  The  delay  has  not,  I  assure 
you,  been  due  to  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  honor  conferred  upon 
me  by  the  invitation,  but  to  the  difficul- 
ty I  have  in  coming  to  a  decision.  I  felt 
deeply  the  kindness  implied  in  your 
recognition  of  my  efforts  to  overcame 
tbe  obstacles  which  encompass  ^  .but 
the  unavoidable  publicity  involve-1  n  an 
acceptance,  made  me  pause  a?  con- 
sider a  very  long  time. 

But  the  thought  that  Miss  Suhlvan's 
and  my  presence  at  the  exposition  at  St 
Louis  might  be  of  service  to  those  who 


who  were  taken  on  a  train  en  route  tc 
Chicago.  Three  of  the  arrested  China- 
men were  discharged  by  Judge  Wing. 

Col  Billings  called  attention  to  the 
ruling  of  a  U  S  judge  in  California,  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  government  to  prove  the  birthplace 
of  any  Chinaman  who  seeks  entry  to  the 
country,  no  matter  the  country  from 
which  he  may  hail  just  prior  to  his  ar- 
rival. 

Col  Billings  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  courts  here  would  do  even  justice 
to  all  concerned.  As  regards  his  own 
action  in  rounding  up  the  Chinamen  in 
the  recent  rail  in  Chinatown,  he  said 
that  already  his  course  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  orders  to  deport  quite  a 
number  of  those  arrested.  The  final  dis- 
position of  many  of  the  other  cases,  he 
felt,  would  further  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion so  that  the  general  public  would 
be  satisfied  that  the  recent  arrests  were 
justifiable  in  every  respect. 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO 

VISIT  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR 

WRBNTHAIM,  Oct.  19.—  Among-  those 
who  will  visit  the  exposition  next  year 
in  St.  Louis  will  be  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
who,  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Kate  A.  Kel- 
ler of  Florence,  Ala.,  and  her  teacher, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  will  be  the  espe- 
cial guests  of  the  exposition  for  a  week 
in  October.  Oct.  18  will  be  known  as 
Helen   Keller  day. 

Mfcas  Keller  will  be  graduated  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  Cambridge,  next  June,  and 
after    her„  vacation    will    start     for    St. 


Louis. 


1 


A  Helen  Keller  day  at  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  is  properly  a  recognition  of 
the  marvellous  results  attained  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  Pres.  Francis, 
in  making  Miss  Keller  and  her  mother 
and  teacher  his  own  private  guests  for 
the  occasion  eliminates  the  bald  side  of 
exposition  advertising,  and  as  our  own 
educational  managers  suggested  this 
tribute,  it  is  genuine. 


THE    INTER    OCEAN, 
OCTOBER    25,    1903. 

HELEN   KELLER'S 
COLLEGE  HONORS 


Special  Correspondence  of  The  Inter  Ocean. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Oct.  21.— "I  never 
had,  In  either  Radcliffe  or  Harvard,  a  bet- 
ter writer  of  our  language." 

This  is  the  tribute  paid  by  Dr.  Copeland 
of  the  English  departments  of  the  two  Cam- 
bridge institutions  of  learning  to  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who,  although  deaf  and  blind,  will 
be  graduated  from  Radcliffe  with  honors 
next  spring. 

For  three  years  Miss  Keller,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  young  women  in  the 
world  today,  has  toiled  at  Radcliffe,  side  by 
side  with  her  more  fortunate  sisters  who 
have  been  blessed  with  all  the  giftsi  of  na- 
ture. Her  tremendous  handicap  has  apparx 
ently  been  no  drawback,  for  she  has  made  a 
record  any  young  lady  might  well  be 
proud  of. 

In  this,  her  senior  year,  Miss  Keller  is 
taking  no  composition  work,  for  that  is  all 
done  so  far  as  her  degree  is  concerned.  Her 
work  now  consists  of  a  course  in  Shake- 
speare under  Dr.  Rand  and  Professor  Mor- 
gan; Professor  Morgan's  Latin  course,  com- 
prising the  writings  of  Tacitus,  Horace, 
and  Catullus;  Professor  Moore's  Plautus 
and  Cicero  study;  Professor  ■  Kittredge's 
Shakespeare,  and  Dr.  Neilson'si  nineteenth 
century  literature.  This  compels  her  to  be 
at  the  college  every  -day,  and,  with  Miss 
Sullivan,  her  companion,  she  walks  from 
her  boarding-house  to  the  college,  a  dis- 
tance of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  for  each 
lecture,  sometimes  several  times  a  day. 
She  enjoys  the  walking  very  much,  and,  in 
fact  this  forms  no  small  part  of  her  recrea- 
tion.    She  has   other   forms   of  relaxation, 

but  seems  to  feel  that  unless  she  is  accom- 
plishing something  she  can  ill  afford  the 
time. 


Has  Written  Story  of  Her  Life. 

An  idea  of  how  hard  she  works  may  be 
gained  from  the  amount  of  work  s-he  ac- 
complished last  year.  In  addition  to  her 
full  course,  she  wrote  the  story  of  her  life, 
which  was  published  in  the  spring.  This 
consisted  of  about  45,000  words*.  At  that 
time  she  was  doing  English  composition, 
and  for  the  first  two  or  three  themes  wrote 
some  of  her  experiences.  They  seemed  to 
be  so  interesting  that  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  a  complete  story  of  her  life  and 
offering  it  In  instalments  as  her  English 
composition  for  her  junior  year.  Later  the 
plan  of  publishing  it  was  evolved.  She  has 
just  finished  a  10,000-word  essay  on  "Op- 
timism," and  an  article  on  what  she  will  do 
after  she  graduates,  for  an  early  issue  of  a 
Philadelphia  journal. 

Her  list  of  correspondents  would  seem  im- 
mense to  the  ordinary  person.  Many  people 
in  every  part  of  the  country  want  her  en- 
couragement, her  ideas,  and  her  bright  let- 
ters, and  she  always  responds..  She  enjoys 
the  letter  writing,  too,  after  ehe  has  fin- 
ished her  studying.  Another  thing  she  will 
soon  do,  in  addition  to  her  college  work,  is 
to  visit  New  York  for  the  opening  of  the 
Wright  Oral  School  for  the  Blind.  She  at- 
tended this  school  before  its  enlargement, 
and  so  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it. 

As  expressed  in  her  article  on  what  she 
will  do  after  her  college  training  is  com- 
pleted her  whole  Influence  and  work  will  be 
for  the  help  of  those  afflicted  as  she  ie.  In 
every  way  in  her  power  will  she  strive  for 
better  education  of  the  blind.  All  conven- 
tions and  meetings  with  this  object  she  has 
attended,  without  retarding  her  in  her  col- 
lege work. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  her  college  career, 
having  done  all  this, work,  she  has  attained 
enough  high  grades  in  her  eighteen  courses 
to  receive  her  degree  "with  distinction." 

Reads  with  Her  Fingers. 

Her  studying,  in  itself,  is  no  small  task, 
though  she  can  read  her  specially  prepared 
books  as  fast  as  one  able  to  see  can  read 
aloud.  She  attends  every  one  of  the  lectures 
in  her  courses,  with  her  companion,  who  sits 
flrith  her  and  interprets  through  the  medium 
of  the  hand  languag*  the  words  of  the  in- 
structor. Her  supplementary  reading  is  from 
specially  prepared  books  for  the  blind.  A 
friend  presented  her  last  summer  with  a  full 
set  of  books  for  this  year's  courses.  To 
prepare  them  he  employed  twenty  writers 
for  the  whole  summer.  The  books  in  the 
Latin  courses  alone  fill  two  shelves. 

As  a  linguist  she  has  also  proved  an  able 
scholar,  and  to  her  the  characters  arc  as 
real  as  those  on  the  stage  are  to  us.  She 
has  no  trouble  with  translations  and  so  more 
quickly  sees  the  true  value  of  each  character. 
The  Latin  characters  are  as  real  to  her  as 
those  of  today,  for  they  all  come  to  her 
through  the  same  medium — a  third  person. 
Inaccuracies  of  Latin  historians  she'  is  quick 
to  notice,  and  resents  the  injustice  as  much 
as  though  a  present-day  writer  wronged  a 
person  of  our  own  country.  She  sees  these 
things  while  another  is  studying  the  trans- 


lation  only.  The  plays  of  Plautus,  in  the 
original  Latin,  are  full  of  comedy  to  her,  and 
she  laughs  at  the  unraveling  of  the  ludicrous 
situations  with  as  much  glee  as  we  do  in  the 
comedies  of  the  modern  stage. 

Her  disposition  is  as  pleasant  as  ever,  nnd 
would  seem  to  have  grown  rather  more  op- 
timistic. She  looks  at  the  brighter  side  «>f 
things.  Not  long  ago  she  read  a  clipping 
from  a  Liverpool  paper  of  a  review  of  her 
book  on  her  life,  saying  that  if  she  wrote  it, 
and  if  it  was  real,  it  was  wonderful.  She 
wrote  a  reply  to  the  editor,  saying  that  when 
she  was  asked  how  she  knew  when  it  rained, 
she  answered  that  she  felt  it.  She  knows 
when  her  dog  barks  by  feeling  it,  and  so  she 
knew  she  wrote  the  book  herself,  for  she  had 
distinct  recollections  of  the  throes  of  com- 
position. 

Thus  her  senior  school  days  are  fully  oc- 
cupied with  what  most  people'  would  con- 
sider a  full  year  of  college  work — In  attend- 
ing meetings  for  the  better  education  of  the* 
blind,  in  writing  and  working  for  them,  in 
writing  words  of  comfort  and  cheer  to  them 
on  her  typewriter,  making  raised  characters, 
and  to  others  on  the  ordinary  typewriter,  and 
in  reading;  and  yet  she  finds  time  to  enjoy 
a  game  of  checkers,  to  ride  on  the  bicycle,  to 
go  boating  and  canoeing,  for  she  is  aeplendid 
oarswoman,  and  walks  not  only  to  her  lec- 
tures, but  often  for  the  pleasure?  cf  being 
out. 

The  honor  her  classmates  feel  she  has 
conferred  on  Radcliffe  by  choosing  it  for  her 
education  has  been  rewarded  by  again  mak- 
ing her  vice  president  of  her  class,  an  office 
which  she  first  held  in  her  freshman  year. 
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BLIND,  DEAF  AND 

MUTE  HELEN  KELLER 
WILL  SOON  GRADUATE 


Studying1   Higher   .Latin   and  Greek — Op- 
reates     Typewriter,     Goes    Bicy- 
cling and  Does  Gym  Stunts. 


Jfgfoeeial  Telegram  to  THE  PRESS.  1 
AMBKIIXU:,    MASS. .V  Nov.   3.— Helen  Keller, 
the   most    famous  blind  deaf -mute  in   the  world. 
is    entering    on    her    fourth    and    final    year    at 


HELEN  KELLER. 

Badcllffe   college.      In   June,  .Miss   Keller   will   re- 
ceive her  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 


For    three    yearse    sli    bas     taken     the    same 

courses  pursued  by  her  more  fortunate  sisters. 
and  toiling  beside  them  day  by  day  in  the  eli 
rooms  has  made  as  gOO<jl  tt  record  as  the  !>■ 
This  year  she  is  taking  two  courses  in  advanced 
Latin,  which  include  a  study  of  Tacitus.  Horace 
and  other  of  the  lloman  writers.  In  addition 
siie  is  studying  Shakey]>**>»re  and  is  pursuing'  a 
course    of    lectures    in    1!>th    ccnturp    literal 

Her  text  hooks  are  written  in  raised  char- 
acters used  by  the  blind.  Last  summer  20  men 
were  engaged  making  these  hooks,  and  it  Is 
probably  The  first  time  that  such  hooks  as  the 
writings  of  the  Latin  authors  have  ever  been 
printed   for    the   blind. 

In  her  class  rooms  she  is  acon-panied  by  her 
companion,  Miss  Sullivan.  As  the  lecturer  talks 
the    latter    translates    by    the    language    of    the 

I  fingers,   which   she  place's  ou   Miss  Keller's  hand, 

j  what  the  lecturer  is  saying. 

The    blind    student    writes    her    theses    on    her 

I  typewriter,  ou  which  she  is  an  expert.  Sin- 
also  attends  to  her  large  correspondence   by  the 

I  means.      When  Iter  correspondent    is  like   herself. 

|  blind,  the  answer  is  written  on  a  second  type- 
writer which  writes  in  raised  characters.  Both 
machines  were  made  for  Miss  Keller. 

Not  all  of  Miss  Keller's  time  is  devoted  to 
work.  For  recreation  she  goes  canoeing,  and, 
when  it  is  pleasant  weather,  bicycling  on  a 
tandem  with  Miss  Sullivan.  On  stormy  days 
she  works  in  the  Itadcliffe  gymnasium.  She  aiso 
takes  part  in  the  meetings  of  her  class  or- 
ganization, and  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
class    by    her    fellow    students. 

After  she  finishes  college  Miss  Keller  says  she 
will  devote  her  life  to  the  uplifting  of  those 
who  are,   like  her.    afflicted  with   blindness. 
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TOGETHER  WITH  HER  MOTHER 
AND  TEACHER,  SHE  HAS  AC- 
CEPTED AN  INVITATION  TO  AT- 
TEND THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION, 
NEXT  YEAR.  '♦.  >.      •    ■ 

Among  those  who  will  visit  the  exposi- 
tion next  year  in  St.  Louis  will  be  Miss 
Helen  Keller  who,  with  her  miO't'her,  Mrs. 
Kate  A.  Keller  of  Florence,  Ala.,  and 
her  teacher,  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  will 
be  the  especial  guests  of  the  exposition 
for  a  week  in  October.  Oct.  18  will  be 
known  as  Helen  Keller  day. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  graduated  at  Rad- 
cliffe  college  next  June,  and  after  her  va- 
cation will  start  for  St.  Louis.  Some  of 
the  time  will  be  spent  visiting  the  model 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  b|ind  at  the 
world's  fair,  of  which  Mr.  Alvin  ETPope 
will  be  superintendent.  These  model 
schools  are  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  several  associations  through  their  ex- 
position  committee. 

Miss  Keller's  letter,  dated  Wrentham, 
accepting  Pres.  Francis'  invitation,  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  St. 
Louis: 

My  Dear  Sir— I  earnestly  hope  that  my 
delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  contain- 
ing an  invitation  to  my  mother,  Miss 
Sullivan  and  myself  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  exposition  a  week  in  October,  1904, 
has  not  inconvenienced  anyone.  The  de- 
lay has  not,  I  assure  you,  been  due  to 
any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  great 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  invita- 
tion, but  to  the  difficulty  I  have  in  com- 
ing to  a  decision.  I  felt  deeply  the  kind- 
ness implied  in  your  recognition  of  my 
efforts  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
encompass  me;  but  the  unavoidable  pub- 
licity involved  in  an  acceptance  made  me 
pause  and  consider  a  very  long  time. 

But  the  thought  that  Miss  Sullivan's 
and  my  presence  at  the  exposition  at  St. 
Louis  might  be  of  service  to  those  who 
are  handicapped  in  life's  struggle,  like 
myself,  has  at  last  outweighed  the  many 
objections  which  suggested  themselves  to 
me  as  I  read  your  gracious  letter.  I 
write  now  to  say  that  we  will  acept  the 
invitation. 

I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
exposition  ever  since  it  was  first  pro- 
posed. I  am  sure  it  will  splendidjy  com- 
memorate a  great  historical  event,  and 
that  it  will  draw  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  together  and  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  love  that  make  us  one  people. 
I  shall  also  enjoy  visiting  the  west, 
which  itself  is  more  wonderful  than  any 
exposition. 


My  mother  and  Miss  'Sullivan  desire  me 
to  convey  to  you  their  sincere  thanks  for 
the  kindness  and  consideration  shown  to 
them.  I  also  thank  you  from  my  heart 
for  the  share  which  they  will  have  in 
my  privileges. 

With  pleasant  anticipation  of  my  visit 
to  St.  Louis,  which  will  go  with  me 
through  my  last  year  at  college,  I  am 
very   respectfully   yours, 

HELEN  KELLER. 


"Won otOo er    \t,\^c>3 


HELEN  KELLER  RtTURNS^ 
TODAY  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Attended  House  Warming  of  Her 
Old  School. 


Special  to  The  Boston  Journal. 

New  York,  Nov.  15.— Helen  Keller,  the 

marvelous    girl     who,     handicapped      in 

childhood   with   blindness,    deafness   and 

inability    to     speak     a     comprehensible 

word,    has    picked    up    with    her    fingers 

an  education  in  three  or  four  languages 

and   who   will   be   graduated   from  Rad- 

cliffe    College,    Harvard,      this      coming 

June,  was  the  center  yesterday  after- 
noon of  a  laughing,  happy  group  of 
teachers,  classmates  and  old  friends  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Wright  Oral  School, 
120th  street  and  Mt.  Morris  Park  West. 

With  Miss  Sullivan  by  her  side,  the 
same  Miss  Sullivan  who  for  sixteen 
years  has  been  her  constant  companion 
and  instructor,  Miss  Keller,  her  face 
animated  and  beaming  with  pleasure, 
shook  hands  with  her  old  companions 
and  teachers  and  had  a  cheery  word 
to  say  to  each  of  them. 

"I  am  going  to  graduate  next  year," 
she  said,  through  Miss  Sullivan  to  a 
reporter.  "If  you  hear  my  essay  then 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  copy  for  you  if  you 
wish  to  have  it.  I  have  just  finished 
writing  another  book.  'Optimism'  is  its 
title." 

Miss  Keller  came  down  from  Cam- 
bridge on  Friday  on  purpose  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  housewarming  of  her  old 
school  in  its  new  home.  She  returns 
t<7<yfcer  studies  tomorrow. 


l>o^Yo^    N   •        rVv^^-T 
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HELEN  KELLER  WRITES  A 

NEW  BOOK  ON  "OPTIMISM" 


New  York,  Nov.  15.— Helen  Keller,  the 
marvellous  girl  who,  handicapped  in  child- 
hood with  blindness,  deafness  and  inabil- 
ity to  speak  a  comprehensive  word,  has 
picked  up  with  her  fingers  an  education 
in  three  or  four  languages  and  who  will  be 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  College,  this 
coming  June,  was  the  centre  yesterday 
afternoon  of  a  laughing,  happy  group  of 
teachers,  classmates  and  old  friends  in  the 
parlors  of  the  YVris^t  Oral  School.  It 
was  the  housewarming  of  the  school  in  its 
new  quarters. 

With  Miss  Sullivan  by  her  side,  the  same 
Miss  Sullivan  who  for.,  16  years  has  been 
her  constant  companion  and  instructor, 
Miss  Keller,  her  face  animated  and  beam- 
ing with  pleasure,  shook  hands  with  her 
eld  companions  and  teachers  and  had  a 
cheery  word  to  say  to  each  of  them. 

It  was  through  Miss  Sullivan,  of  course, 
that  she  received  the  friendly,  cordial 
words  that  were  said  to  her  in  return. 
With  her  fingers  fluttering  in  feathery 
touches  over  Miss  Sullivan's  throat  and 
lips'  as  that  lady  repeated  the  words  to 
her  Miss  Keller  instantly  grasped  the 
meaning  of  all  that  was  said. 

So-ne  of  the  'time  Miss  Sullivan  inter- 
preted by  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  in 
a  swift  tattoo   in  Miss  Keller's   hand.    By 


either  means  of  communication  Miss  Kel- 
ler instantly  understood  all  that  was  said 
to  her.  Those  who  are  merely  deaf  and 
dumb  are  taught  to  understand  with  mar 
vellous  accuracy  all  that  is  said  to  them 
merely  by  watching  the  motion  of  the 
speaker's  lips.  But  to  Miss  Keller,  in  her 
total  blindness,  even  this  doorway  to  com- 
munication with  her  fellow  creatures  is 
closed. 

It  was  through  the  sensitive  touch  of  her 
finger  ends  alone  that  she  has  gathered  up 
all  the  great  stores  of  information  that 
she  has.  By  the  same  touch  she  also  ac- 
quired the  gift  of  speech  itself,  her  fingers 
applied  to  the  throat  of  the  speaker  and 
ihen  to  her  own  telling  her  when  she  was 
uttering  the  sounds  her  instructor  was  ut- 
tering. To  all  who  were  introduced  to 
her  yesterday  she  spoke  clearly  and  with 
all  the  distinctness  necessary  to  complete 
comprehension. 

"I  am  going  to  graduate  next  year,"  she 
said.  "If  you  hear  my  essay  then  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  copy  for  you  if  you  wish 
to  have  it.  I  have  just  finished  writing 
another  book.    'Optimism'    is   its   title." 

Miss  Keller  came  down  from  Cambridge 
on  Friday  on  purpose  to  be  present  at  the 
housewarming  of  her  old  school  in  its  new 
borne.  _  She  returns  to  her  studies  on 
Monday. 
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HELEN  KELLER  WRITES  A 

NEW  BOOK  ON  "OPTIMISM" 


New  Ycrk,  Nov.  15.— Helen  Keller,  the 
marvellous  girl  who,  handicapped  in  child- 
hood with  blindness,  deafness  and  inabil- 
ity to  speak  a  comprehensive  word,  has 
sicked  up  with  her  fingers  an  education 
n  three  or  four  languages  and  who  will  be 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  College,  this 
coming  June,  was  the  centre  yesterday 
i-fternoon  of  a  laughing,  happy  group  of 
:eachers,  classmates  and  old  friends  in  the 
>arlors  of  the  Wright  Oral  School.  It 
svas  the  housewarming  of  the  school  in  its 
lew  quarters. 

With  Miss  Sullivan  by  her  side,  the  same 
Miss  Sullivan  who  for  16  years  has  been 
ler  constant  companion  and  instructor, 
Miss  Keller,  her  face  animated  a»d  beam- 
ing with  pleasure,  shook  hands  with  her 
;ld    companions    and   teachers    and    had    aj 

heery  word  to  say  to  each  of  them. 

•Jt  was  through  Miss  Sullivan,  of  course, 
that  she  received  the  friendly,  cordial 
ivords  that  were  said  to  her  in  return. 
With  her  fingers  fluttering  in  feathery 
touches  over  Miss  Sullivan's  throat  and! 
ips  as  that  lady  repeated  the  words  to 
ier,  Miss  Keller  instantly  grasped  the 
meaning  of  all  that  was  said. 

Some  of  the  time  Miss  Sullivan  inter- 
preted by  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  in 
i  swift  tattoo   in  Miss   Keller's   hand.    By 


either  means  of  communication  Miss  Kel- 
ler instantly  understood  all  that  was  said 
to  her.  Those  who  are  merely  deaf  and 
dumb  are  taught  to  understand  with  mar- 
vellous accuracy  all  that  is  said  to  them 
merely  by  watching  the  motion  of  the 
speaker's  lips.  But  to  Miss  Keller,  in  her 
total  blindness,  even  this  doorway  to  com- 
munication with  her  fellow  creatures  is 
closed. 

It  was  through  the  sensitive  touch  of  her 
finger  ends  alone  that  she  has  gathered  up 
all  the  great  stores  of  information  that 
she  has.  By  the  same  touch  she  also  ac- 
quired the  gift  of  speech  itself,  her  fingers 
applied  to  the  throat  of  the  speaker  and 
then  to  her  own  telling  her  when  she  was 
uttering  the  sounds  her  instructor  was  ut- 
tering. To  all  who  were  Introduced  to 
her  yesterday  she  spoke  clearly  and  with 
all  the  distinctness  necessary  to  complete 
comprehension. 

"I  am  going  to  graduate  next  year  "  she 
said.  "If  you  hear  my  essay  then '  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  copy  for  you  if  you  wish 
to  have  it.  I  have  just  finished  writing 
another  book.    'Optimism'   is  its  title  " 

Miss  Keller  came  down  from  Cambridge 
on  Friday  on  purpose  to  be  present  at  the 
housewarming  of  her  old  school  in  its  new 

Mo™™    She    retUrnS     to     her     studies    on 
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MISS  KELLER 
WAS  PRESENT 


New  York,  Nov.  16.— Helen  Keller 
of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  the  marvelous 
girl,  who,  handicapped  in  childhood 
"with  blindness,  deafness  and  inability 
to  speak  a  comprehensible  word,  has 
picked  up  with  her  fingers  an  educa- 
tion in  three  or  four  languages  and 
who  will  be  graduated  from  Ra^cliffe 
College,  Harvard,  this  coming  Jun?, 
was  the  centre  yesterday  afternoon 
of  a  laughing,  happy  group  of  teach- 
ers, classmates  and  old  friends  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Wright  Oral  School, 
One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street 
and  Mt.  Morris  Park,  West. 

With  Miss  Annie  Sullivan  by  her 
side,  the  same  Miss  Sullivan  who  for 
16  years  has  been  her  constant  com- 
panion and  instructor,  Miss  Keller. 
her  face  animated  and  beaming  with 
pleasure,  shook  hands  with  her  old 
companions  and  teachers  and  had  a 
cheery  word  to  say  to  each  of  them. 

"I  am  going  to  graduate  next  year,' 
she  said,  through  Miss  Sullivan  to  a 
reporter.  "If  you  hs'ar  my  essay  ther 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  espy  for  you  ii 
you  wish  to  have  it.  I  have  jus<i 
finished  writing  another  book,  'Opti 
mism'  is  its  title." 

Miss  Keller  came  down  from  Cam 
bridge  on  Friday  on  purpose  t3  b< 
pi^scnt  at  the  housewarming  of  he- 
old  school  in  its  new  home.  Luc 
returned  to  her  studies  to-day. 


Helen  Keller  Thinks 

Blues  Are  Beneficial 


Blind  Author  of  Book  on  Optimism  Tells  How 
She  Got  Her  Inspiration  to  Write— Pre- 
paring to  Be  Graduated. 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER  TELLS 

HER  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 


"It  is  only  because  I  always  was  optimistic  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  any  undertaking.  I  think  it  is  sometimes  a  good  thing 
to  be  a  little  blue,  Jpr  after  the  rain  the  sunshine  can  be  better 
appreciated,  but  pessimism  is  unforgivable." — Miss  Helen  Keller. 

"Because  I  came,  I  saw  and  I  con- 
quered. I  am  an  optimist,  and  that  is 
why  I  wrote  a  book  on  optimism,"  said 
Helen  Keller  to  a  Journal  reporter  last 
night  in  her  cheery  little  study  at  73 
Dana  street. 

Miss  Keller,  the  wonderful  girl  who, 
though  blind,  deaf  and  at  one  time 
dumb,  has  picked  up  by  her  marvel- 
lous sense  of  touch  a  superior  educa- 
tion and  has  even  learned  to  talk  com- 
prehensively looked  the  part  she  was 
speaking.  "Fizz,"  her  pet  bull  terrier, 
a  thoroughbred  and  a  friendly  fellow, 
leaped  against  her  book,  which  she  had 
been  reading.  At  once  Miss  Sullivan 
reprimanded  him  and  "Fizz"  leaped 
from  the  room. 

Miss  Sullivan  and  Miss  Keller  with  a 
rapid  exchange  of  light  touches  upon 
each  other's  hand,  carried  on  a  most 
interesting  conversation,  which  to  a  per- 


son  in  an  adjoining  room  would  have 
sounded  like  a  usual  conversation.  No 
sooner  had  the  reporter  asked  Miss  Sul- 
livan a  question  than  Miss  Keller,  her 
face  alight  with  animation,  was  eagerly 
replying. 

Inspiration  for  a  Book. 

"This  is  how  I  came  to  write  a  lit- 
tle book,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Dole,  a  writer, 
of  New  York,  came  here  to  see  me  a 
few  months  ago,  saying  that  he  wished 
me  to  write  a  story  to  be  published 
by  a  New  York  firm.  I  told  him  I 
was  too  busy  to  write,  but  he  insisted 
that  I  should.  He  happened  to  men- 
tion that  the  firm  was  just  publishing 
some  work  of  Omar  Khayyam's,  so  I 
immediately  thought  of  writing  an  an- 
swer to  the  pessimist  of  that  poet. 

"I  directly  and  emphatically  dislike 
Omar,"  and  here  Miss  Keller's  free  left 
hand  shot  forth  forcibly  into  the  air, 
coming  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 
Her  fac^  took  on  a  stern  expression, 
and  her  right  hand  fluttered  excitedly 
in  that   of   Miss    Sullivan. 

"Those  who  are  pessimistic  are  weak- 
lings,"   she   went   on,    "and   strong   Deo- 

ple  are  not  influenced  by  reading  such 
works  as  the  a^Tibaiyat.  Some  people 
think  because  I  cannot  see  or  hear  that 
I   should   sit    in    a    corner   and    weep. 

"I  have  shown  in  my  story  which  will 
soon  be  published,  why  I  have  every 
reason  in  the  world  for  being  an 
ceeded  in  optimist.  It  is  only  because  I 
optimist.  It  is  only  because  I 
ceeded  in  any  undertaking.  I  think  it  is 
some  times  a  good  thing  to  be  a  little 
blue  for  after  the  rain  the  sunshine 
can  be  better  appreciated,  but  pessimism 
is  unforgivable. 

Glimpse  at  Her  Life. 

"This  work  on  optimism  is  only  a 
booklet  of  some  eighty-five  pages.  It 
is  an  abstract  essay  in  which  I  have 
occasionally  referred  to  my  own  life. 
I  have  shown  in  it  that  had  I  lived  in 
India,  the  almighty  seat  of  pessimism, 
how  dwarfed  my  life  would  have  been. 

"Though  pressed  for  time  I  enjoyed 
writing  this  story  as  I  did  the  other, 
which  was  the  story  of  my  life.  It  was 
only  last  week  that  Dr.  Hale  wrote  me 
saying  that  a  man  in  Hungary  had  writ- 
ten for  permission  to  translate  my  life 
story  into  his  language. 

In  saying  good-by  Miss  Keller 
grasped  the  reporter's  hand  cordially 
and  smiled  sweetly.  She  then  began 
her  reading  by  passing  her  fingers 
swiftly  across  the  raised  letters.  A 
rapt  expression  fell  upon  her  face  and 
she  was  buried  in  her  own  world  of 
thought. 

Last  Friday  Miss  Sullivan  and  Miss 
Keller  went  to  New  York  to  attend,  in 
its  new  quarters,  the  housewarming  of 
the  Wright  Oral  School,  which  she  for- 
merly attended.  They  returned  Sun- 
day night,  and  yesterday  found  Miss 
Keller    the    usual    assiduous    student    at 


Radcliffe,  the  cheerier  for  her  little  out- 
ing-. 

These  are  busy  days  for  Miss  Keller, 
as  she  exects  to  be  graduated  from 
Radcliffe  College  next  June,  and  already 
she  has  begun  her  long  essay  for  that 
occasion. 
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Helen   Keller,    the  marvellous  girl   who, 

handicapped  in  childhood  with  blindness, 

leafness  and  inability  to  speak  ^^BJMJijftCg- 

lensive    word,    has    picked    up    with    her 

ingers  an  education  in  three  or  four  lan- 

;uages  and  who  will  be  graduated  from 

tadcliffe  college,    this   coming   June,   was 

h©  centre  Sunday  afternoon  of  a  laugh- 

ng,   happy  group  of  teachers,   classmates 

nd    old    friends    in    the    parlors    of    the 

Vright  Oral  school.       It  was  the  house- 

rarming  of  the  school  in  its  new  quarters. 

With    Miss    Sullivan    by    her    side,    the 

ame  Miss  Sullivan  who  for  16  years  has 

een  her  constant  companion  and  instruct- 

»r,   Miss  Keller,  her  face     animated     and 

>eaming  with  pleasure,  shook  hands  with 

»er  old  companions  and  teachers  and  had 

i  cheery  word  to  say  to  each  of  them. 

It  was  through  Miss  Sullivan,  of  course, 

hat  she  received     the     friendly^     cordial 

words   that   were   said    to    her   in   return. 

With    her    fingers    fluttering    in    feathery 

touches   over   Miss    Sullivan's    throat   and 

lips   as  that   lady   repeated  the  words   to 

her,    Miss    Jleller    instantly    grasped    the 

meaning  of  all  that  was  said. 

Some  of  the  time  Miss  Sullivan  inter- 
preted by  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  in 
a  swift  tattoo  in  Miss  Keller's  hand.  By 
either  means  of  communication  Miss  Kel- 
ler instantly  understood  all  that  was 
said  to  her.  Those  who  are  merely  deaf 
and  dumb  are  taught  to  understand  with 
marvellous  accuracy  all  that  is  said  to 
them  merely  by  watching  the  motion  of 
the  speaker's  lips.  But  to  Miss  Keller,  in: 
her  total  blindness,  even  this  doorway  to 
communication  with  her  fellow  creatures 
is   closed. 

It  is  through  the  sensitive  touch  of 
her  finger  ends  alone  that  she  has  gath- 
ered up  all  the  great  stores  of  informa- 
tion that  she  has.  By  the  same  touch  she 
also  acquired  the  gift  of  speech  itself,  her 
fingers  applied  to  the  throat  of  the  speak- 
er and  then  to  her  own  telling  her  when 
she  was  uttering  the  sounds  her  instruct- 


or  was  uttering.  To  all  who  were  intro- 
duced to  her  yesterday  she  spoke  clearly 
and  with  all  the  distinctness  necessary  to 
complete  comprehension. 

"I  am  going  to  graduate  next  year,"  she 
said.  "If  you  hear  my  essay  then  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  copy  for  you  if  you  wish 
to  have  it.  I  have  just  finished  writing 
another  book.      'Optimism'  is  its  title." 

Miss  Keller  came  down  from  Cambridge 
on  Friday  on  purpose  to  be  present  at 
the  housewarming  of  her  old  school  in  its 
new  home. 
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Blues  Not 
So  Bad 


But  Miss  Helen  Keller 

Believes  Cheerfulness 

the  Only  Right  Rule. 

•Wrentham,  Nov.  17.— Miss  Helen 
Keller  of  this  town,  at  her  winter 
home  on  Dana  street,  Cambridge,  sub- 
mitted to  an  interview  last  evening 
from  a  reporter  of  a  Boston  paper. 
She  described  the  85-page  booklet  on 
"Optimism"  which  she  will  soon  pub- 
lish, and  said  it  .would  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  reply  to  the  fatalism  of 
Omar  Khayyam's  famous  Rubaiyat. 

The  reporter  quotes  her  in  these 
characteristic  sentences: 

"It  is  only  because  I  was  always  op- 
timistic that  I  have  succeeded  in  any 
undertaking.  I  think  it  is  sometimes 
a  good  thing  to  be  a  little  blue,  for 
after  the  rain  the  sunshine  can  be 
better  appreciated,  but  pessimism  is 
linforeivable." 


NEW   YCRK,NOV.  21,  1<03.—  VOL.  VIII.,  NO.  47. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  received  an 

order   from    England   fo?;   the   fourth   large 

edition    of    Helen    Keller's    autobiography, 

"  The  Story  of  My  Life." 
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DEAF  HEAR 


Especial  Provision  Made  Fo 
Unfortunates  at  World's 
Fair. 


HELEN  KELLER  DAT  OCT.   1 


Pupils  from  representative  school 
for  the  blind  will  see  the  world's  fai 
at  St.  Louis.  Pupils  from  institutes  fo 
the  deaf  and  blind  will  hear  and  taL 
about  it,  and  the  visitor  will  see  an< 
understand  how  the  science  of  educa 
tion  has  made  this  possible. 

In  the  palace  of  education,  30  mode 
school  rooms  have  been  built  for  th 
reception  of  pupils  from  these  school 
for  afflicted  persons.  The  rooms  ar< 
built  as  exhibits  by  representativ< 
firms.  They  are  equipped  with  th« 
lates  approved  apparatus  and  furnitur< 
all  of  which  are  exhibits.  The  blacl 
boards,  desks,  tables,  globes  and  books 
are  supplied  as  exhibits  and  as  sue! 
will  be  of  the  highest  standard. 

The  schools  will  be  conducted  ex- 
actly as  they  are  in  the  school  making 
the  exhibit.  One  school  for  the  blinc 
in  New  York  state  wil  lsend  six  of  its 
aptest  pupils,  in  charge  of  an  expert 
teacher:  They  will  remain  at  the 
world's  fair  for  one  or  two  months. 
Comfortable  quarters  have  been  pro- 
vided for  all  pupils  in  the  dormitories 
of  the  Washington  university,  whose 
new  buildings  are  included  in  the 
world's  fair  grounds.     The  pupils  will 

Jtursue  their  studies  at  the  yorld's  fair 
ust  as  they  do  in  the  school  that 
sends  them.  Broad  aisles  will  intersect 
the  group  of  school  rooms  and  visitors 
may  pass  through  the  aisles  and  wit- 
ness the  pupils  at  study  or  when  they 
are  reciting.  Partitions  divide  all  the 
rooms,  but  there  is  no  wall  adjoin- 
ing the  main  aisle.     Thus  the  visitor 


in  passing  through  the  exhibit  may 
hear  in  the  section  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  the  recitation  of  the 
oral  classes,  learn  the  object  and  action 
of  work  and  see  how  language  and 
other  primary  methods  are  taught.  In 
the  industrial  section  he  may  see 

The  Pupils  at  Work 

In  the  «hoe  shop,  in  the  art  rooms,  the 
tailor  shop,  and  carpenter  shop,  the 
printing  office  and  he  may  observe  the 
methods  of  the  sewing  and  cooking 
classes  and  the  Sloyd  class. 

In  the  section  for  the  blind  the  rev- 
elations will  be  equally  interesting. 
There  may  be  seen  the  writing  class, 
using  the  various  point  systems  and 
the  reading  class.  In  another  room 
language,  geography  and  other  meth- 
ods are  taught.  Irt  the  industrial  sec- 
tion^may  be  seen  the  blind  pupils  mak- 
ing Daskets,  sewing  and  cooking,  mak- 
ing brooms,  binding  books  and  up- 
holstering, and  all  of  the  other  accom- 
plishments  that  the   blind  may  acquire 

Many  states  will  send  pupils  and 
teachers  and  supervisors.  The  stay 
of  the  pupils  will  be  limited  to  one  or 
two  months,  thus  allowing  all  promi- 
nent schools  in  all  the  state  to  take 
part  in  the  demonstration.  Certain 
hours  will  be  used  for  "seeing  the 
fair."  During  these  hours  the  pupils 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  supervisors 
and  they  may  go  at  will  through  the 
grounds.  The  supervisors  will  point 
out  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  wonders 
of  the  fair  and  in  the  silent  language 
explain  the  detail. 

The  classes  for  the  blind  will  also  be 
conducted  through  the  grounds  and 
they  will  be  made  to  see  the  fair 
through  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  who. 
will  describe  what  he  sees,  and  thk 
pupils  will  be  permitted  to  increase 
their  understanding  by  feeling  of  ar- 
ticles. 

The  week  of  Oct.  18,  1904,  will  be 
of  special  interest  for  those  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who 
will  be  graduated  from  the  Radcliff  e 
college,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  next  June, 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  exposition 
!that  week.  The  special  international 
congresses  of  instructors  for  the  deaf 
and  blind,  have  been  called  for  that 
time,  and  Miss  Keller  will  address  the 
congress.  She  will  also  visit  the 
schools  and  address  the  pupils.  Oct. 
18  will  be  known  at  the  world's  fair 
as  Helen  Keller  day.  Alvin  E.  Pope 
is  superintendent  of  the  model  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind. 
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r.  Moxom  on  Helen  Kellar. 

Rev.  Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  In  the  vesper 
service  at  South  church  yesterday  after- 
uoon,  took  for  bis  theme  Helen  •  Kellar's 
autobiography,  "The  Story  of  My  Life," 
recently  published.  He  said  lie  considered 
this  book  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  hooks 
of  the  year,  but  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
produced  in  this  country.  He  compared 
the  development  of  Miss  Kellar's  powers 
of  vision  and  expression  with  the  unfolding 
of  the  soul   under  noble  Influences. 


THE 


REVIEW    OF 
REVIEWS. 

Low A-o^v.^^^X^-^A-. "^g.tL<Lrr\,be.r  V^eB, 
THE    STORY    OF    HELEN    KELLER.* 

Mark  Twain  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  two 
most  interesting  characters  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
Napoleon  and   Helen   Keller.     Everybody  has  heard  of 
Napoleon,  but  comparatively  few  English  readers  have 
heard  of  Helen  Keller.     The  publication  of  her  intensely 
interesting  autobiography  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton  affords  the  British  public  an  opportunity  of  making 
her  acquaintance.     Helen   Keller  was  born  twenty -three 
years  ago  in  Alabama.     When  she  was  nine  months  old 
she  was  attacked  by  acute  congestion  of  the  stomach  and 
brain,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of,  when  she  suddenly 
recovered  ;  but  when  the  fever  left  her  it  carried  off  her 
hearing  and   her   sight.     Blind   and  deaf  she  was  then, 
and  blind  and  deaf  she  has  remained  to  this  hour.     But 
by  patient  perseverance  and  loving  care,  she  has  been 
able  to  surmount  these  almost  insurmountable  obstacles, 
and  is  now  a  well-educated   woman,  who   has  written  a 
charming  book  describing  her  own  struggles.     She  has 
learned  to  speak  ;    she  uses  the  typewriter  freely,    and 
although  still  deaf  and  sightless,  she  is  able  to  take  part 
in  conversation  and  hold  her  own  in   company  almost  as 
•well  as  if  she  had  been  in  possession  of  all  her  senses. 
Since   the  case  of  Laura    Bridgeman,    there  has   been 
nothing  quite  so  remarkable  as  the  experience  of  Helen 
Keller.      There   is   something   infinitely    pathetic,   even 
tragic,   in   the    spectacle  of  a    human    soul    imprisoned 
in  a  body  with   two    of  its    gates  closed  for    ever,    the 
ear-gate    and     the    eye-gate.      Only  the    greatest    skill, 
patience,  and  loving  tenderness  on  the  part  of  thoroughly 

*  "  The  Story  of  My  Life."     By  Helen  Keller.     (London  :   Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)     Price  6s. 


competent  instructors  could  have  enabled  her  to  over- 
come the  disadvantages  of  her  lot.  Strange  to  say,  her 
sense  of  touch  is  not  by  any  means  so  finely  developed 
as  in  some  other  blind  people.  Nevertheless  the  high- 
way by  which  she  entered  into  the  domain  of  literature 
was  by  the  manual  alphabet.  As  everyone  knows, 
deaf  people  can  learn  to  converse  by  manual  letters, 
but  that  is  because  their  eyes  see  the  movements 
of  the  fingers.  Helen  Keller  had  to  feel  them, 
and  soon  became  so  expert  as  to  be  aDie  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  by  merely  feeling  the  fingers 
of  the  person  with  whom  she  was  talking.  She  puts  her 
fingers  lightly  over  the  hands  of  anyone  talking  to  her, 
and  gets  the  words  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  spelled,  and 
how  rapidly  they  can  be  spelled  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  her  teacher  spells  fast  enough  with  her 
fingers  to  take  down  a  slow  lecture,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  get  every  word  of  a  rapid  speaker  : — 

Anybody  can1  learn  the  manual  letters  in  a  few  minutes,  use 
them  slowly  in  a  day,  and  in  thirty  days  of  constant  use,  talk  to 
Miss  Keller  or  any  other  deaf  person,  without  realising  what  his 
fingers  are  doing. 

The  volume  is  intensely  interesting,  for  it  is  not  only 
a  record  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  and  the 
ability  of  the  human  soul  to  communicate  with  the  out- 
side world,  even  although  the  ordinaiy  channels  of  inter- 
course are  closed,  but  from  the  psychological  and  educa- 
tional point  of  view  it  is  a  work  of  the  first  importance, 
for  here  we  have  the  careful  analysis  of  the  formation 
of  abstract  ideas.  The  chapter  describing  how  she  first 
made  her  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  world  is 
full  of  intense  interest.  Although  she  sees  nothing  with 
her  outward  eye,  she  has  great  visualising  capacity. 
"  Macbeth  "  made  a  great  impression  upon  her  : — 

For  a  long  time  the  ghosts  and  witches  pursued  me,  even  into 
dreamland.  I  could  absolutely  see  the  dagger  within  Lady 
Macbeth's  little  white  hand.  The  dreadful  stain  was  as  real  to 
me  as  to  the  grief-stricken  Queen. 

Greece  had  a  great  fascination  for  her  : — 
In  my  fancy  the   Pagan  gods  and  goddesses   still  walked  on 
earth,  and  talked  face  to  face  with  men. 

This  was  before  she  had  learned  to  read  Greek  in  the 
original. 

Of  Miss  Keller's  own  personality  those  who  know  her 
speak  in  the  highest  praise.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
says  he  believes  she, is  the  purest-minded  human  being 
ever  in  existence.  I  am  glad  to  sae  that  she  was  intensely 
pro-Boer. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller,  her  mother  and 
Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Keller's  teacher  and 
beloved  companion  for  the  past  20 
years,  will  be  the  guests  of  the  St. 
Louis  world's  fair,  October  17-23,  1904, 
that  being  the  week  during  which  the 
international  congress  of  instructors  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  will  hold  its  conven- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  Miss  Keller 
will  address  the  congress  October  18. 
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NOTABLE    WOMEN, 


What    They  Are   Doing   in    the   Different 
Walks  of  Life. 

Helen  Keller's  studies  this  year  con- 
sist of  Professor  Kittredge's  Shakes- 
perean  course,  Dr.  Neilson's  English  lit- 
erature, Professor  Moore's  course  in 
Plautus,  Cicero,  and  Lucretius,  and 
Professor  Morgan  and  Dr.  Rand's  course 
in  Latin,  which  covers  the  annals  of 
Tacitus,  the  satires  and  epistles  of 
Horace,  and  selections  from  Catullus. 
When  she  has  completed  this  year's 
work,  as  outlined,  she  will  have  accom- 
plished more  in  the  way  of  scholarship 
than  any  other  person  who  has  been 
handicapped  with  the  loss  of  sight; 
hearing,  and  speech. 


HELEN  KELLER 


"SEES^-fcR.  TRAIN 

Metuchen,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7.— Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  blind  deaf  mute,  while  here  re- 
cently, the  guest  of  Editor  Alden  of  Har- 
per's Magazine,  surprised  her  friends  by 
suddenly  arising  from  her  seat  on  the 
porch  and  exclaiming:  "There  goes  a  rail- 
road train." 

Every  one  Wondered  how  she  could  know 
that  a. train  had  passed  about  1  mi.  away 
on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  tracks,  since 
she  could  not  hear  the  rumbling  sound 
plainly  heard  by  everybody  else  present. 

She  was  asked  how  it  was,  and  as  soon 
as  the  blind  girl  had  read  the  question 
with  her  thumb  on  Miss  Alden's  throat 
and  two  fingers  on  her  lips,  she  replied:  "I 
smell  the  smoke." 


J  LAD  OPTIMISM 

OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


Cheerful  View  of  Life  Taken 

by  Helen  Keller  in  Her 

New  Book. 


Filled  with  analyses  of  emotions  and 
with  philosophic  discussion  is  the  new 
•book  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
author.  The  work  is  'called  "Optimism: 
an  Essay,"  and  a  note  by  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  says  that  the  book  marks  Miss 
Keller's  real  entrance  into  the  literary 
world,  and  that  it  is  an  exposition  of 
tlbe  author's  creed  of  cheerfulness. 

Miss  Keller  begins  as   follows: 

"Could  we  choose  our  environment, 
and  were  desire  in  human  undertakings 
synonomous  with  endowment,  all  men 
would,  i  suppose,  be  optimists.  Cer- 
tainly imost  of  us  regard  happiness  as 
the  proper  end  of  all  earthly  enterprise. 
The  will  'to  be  happy  animates  alike  the 
philosopher,  the  prince  and  the  chim- 
ney swee-  No  matter  how  dui!  or  how 
mean  !;.aw    wise  a   man   is,    he    feels 

that  happiness  is  his  indisputable  right, 

"It  is  curious  to  observe  wmu  differ- 
ent ideals  of  happiness  people  cherish, 
and  in  what  singular  places  they  look 
for  this  well-spring  of  their  life.  Most 
people  measure  their  napoiness  in  terms 
of  physical  pleasure  and  material  pos- 
session. Could  they  win  some  visible 
goal  which  tlhey  have  set  on  the  horizon, 
how  happy   they  would  be. 

Once  in  tlie  Depths. 

"Once  I  knew  the  depth  where  no 
hope  was,  and  darkness  lay  on  the  face 
of  -all  things.  Then  love  caime  and  set 
mv  soul  free.  Now  I  know  hope  and 
joy.  Once  1  fretted  and  beat  myself 
-against  the  wall  that  sihu*  m.e  in.  Nov.-  . 
T  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
can    think     act   and   attain    heaven.     M> 


life  was  without  past  or  future;  death, 
the  pessimist  would  say,  'a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.'  But  a  little 
word  from  the  fingers  of  another  fell 
into  any  hand  that  clutched  at  empti- 
ness, and  my  heart  leaped  to  the  rapture 
of  living.  Night  fled  'before  the  day  of 
thought,  and  love  and  joy  and  hope 
came  uo  in  a  passion  of  obedience  to 
knowledge. 

"I  know  what  evil  is.  Once  or  twice 
I  have  wrestled  with  it,  and  for  -a  time 
felt  its  chilling  touch  on  my  life;  so  1 
speak  with  knowledge  whien  I  saw  that 
evil  is  of  no  consequence,  except  as  a 
sort  of  mental  gymnastic.  For  the  very 
reason  that  I  'have  come  in  contact  with 
it,  I  aim  .more  truly  an  optimist.  I  can 
gay  with  conviction  that  the  struggle 
which  evil  necessitates  is  one  Of  the 
greatest  blessings.  It  makes  us  strong, 
patient,  hopeful  men  and  women.  It 
lets  us  into  the  soul  of  things  and 
teaches  us  that  although  the  world  is 
full  of  suffering,  it  is  full  also  of  the 
overcoming  of  it.  My  optimism,  then, 
does  not  rest  on  the  absence  of  evil, 
but  on  a  glad  belief  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  sjood  and  a  willing  effort  al- 
ways to  co-operate  with  the  good,  that 
it   may   prevail. 

Will  to  Work  Is  Optimism. 

"As  my  college  days  draw  to  a  close 
I  find  myself  looking  forward  with  beat- 
ing heart  and  bright  anticipations  to 
what  the  future  holds  of  activity  for  me. 
My  share  in  the  work  of  the  world  may 
be  limited,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  work 
makes  it  precious.  Nay,  the  desire  and 
v.  ill  to  work  is  optimism  its* 

"T,  too,  can  work,  and  because  I  love 
to  labor  with  my  head  and  my  hands  I 
am  an  optimist  in  spite  of  all.  I  used 
to  think  I  should  be  thwarted  in  my  de- 
sire to  do  something  useful.  The  glad- 
dest laborer  in  the  vineyard  may  be  a 
cripple.  Darwin  could  work  only  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  yet  in  many  diligent 
half  hours  he  laid  anew  the  foundations 
of  philosophy.  I  long  to  accomplish  a. 
great  and  noble  task,  but  it  is  my  chief 
duty  and  joy  to  accomplish  humble 
tasks  as  though  they  were  great  and 
noble." 


CLEVER    HELEN    KELLER. 

Smellcd    a    Railroad    Train    That   Nobody 
Could  Hear  or  See. 

New  Brunswick,  Dec.  7.— During  a  visit\ 
that  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf 
mute,  made  recently  to  the  Metucheh  home 
of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Alden,  the  editor  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  she  astonished  her 
friend  Miss  Annie  Alden  by  suddenly 
rising  from  her  seat  on  the  porch  and  say- 
ing in  the  peculiar  tones  which  she 
learned  to  produce: 

"There  goes  a  railroad  train!" 

Now,  the  home  of  the  Aldens  is  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Metuchen 
station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
not  one  of  the  little  party  who  had  been 
asked  to  meet  Miss  Keller  had  heard  the 
train,  which  really  had  passed,  nor  could 
it  possibly  be  seen.  So  Miss  Alden  asked 
with  wonderment: 

"Why,  Helen,  how  could  you  tell?  You 
can't  see  it;  you  can't  hear  it.  How  do 
you  know . " 

As  soon  as  the  words  had  been  read  by 
Miss  Keller,  with  her  thumb  on  Miss  Al- 
den's  throat  for  the  stroke  of  the  glottis 
and  her  first  and  second  fingers  tracing 
the  lip  articulation,  she  replied: 

"Why,  don't  you  know,  I  smell  the 
6moke." 

When  the  children  who  had  been  in- 
vited especially  to  meet  her  Were  intro- 
duced, Miss  Alden's  guest  passed  her  hands 
over  their  faces.  She  said  to  one,  "I 
believe  you  look  like  my  little  sister." 

Then  she  showed  them  her  watch,  made 
with  hands  which  register  the  time  oh  the 
outer  surface  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  read  by  the  fingers. 
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HELEN  KELLER 

"SEES"  A  TRAIN 

Metuchen,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7.— Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  blind  deaf  mute,  while  here  re- 
cently, the  guest  of  Editor  Alden  of  Har- 
per's Magazine,  surprised  her  friends  by 
suddenly  arising  from  her  seat  on  the 
porch  and  exclaiming:  "There  goes  a  rail- 
road train." 

Every  one  wondered  how  she  could  know 
that  a  train  had  passed  about  1  mi.  away 
on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  tracks,  since 
she  could  not  hear  the  rumbling  sound 
plainly  heard  by  everybody  else  present. 

She  was  asked  how  It  was,  and  as  soon 
as  the  blind  girl  had  read  the  question 
with  her  thumb  on  Miss  Alden's  throat 
and  two  fingers  on  her  lips,  she  replied:  *'I 
smell  the  smoke." 
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GLAD  OPTIMISM       / 

OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


CHEERFUL    VIEW    OF    LIFE    TAK- 
EN   BY    HELEN   KELLER   IN 
HER  NEW  ROOK. 

Filled  with  analyses  of  emotions  and 
with  philosophic  discussion  is  the  new 
book  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
author.  The  work  is  called  "Optimism: 
an  Essaay,"  and  a  note  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs  .T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co  of 
New  York,  says  tha  the  book  marks 
Miss  Keller's  real  entrance  into  the  lit- 
erary world,  and  that  it  is  an  expo- 
sion  of  the  author's  creed  of  cheerful- 
ness. 

Miss  Keller  begins  as  follows: 

"Could  we  choose  our  environment, 
and  were  de#ire  in  human  undertakings 
synonomous  with  endowment,  all  men 
would,  I  suppose,  be  optimists.  Cer- 
tainly most  of  us  regard  happiness  as 
the  proper  end  of  all  earthly  enter- 
prise. The  will  to  be  happy  animates 
.j like  the  philosopher,  the  prince  and 
the  chimney  sweep. No  matter  how  dull 
or  how  mean  or  how  wise  a  man  is, 
he  feels  that  happiness  is  his  indisput- 
able right. 

"It  is  curious  to  observe  what  differ- 
ent ideals  of  happiness  people  cherish, 
and  in  what  singular  places  they  look 
for  this  well-spring  of  their  life.  Most 
people  measure  their  happiness  in 
terms  of  physical  pleasure  and  mater- 
ial possession.  Could  they  win  some 
visible  goal  which  they  have  set  on 
the  horizon,  bow  happy  they  would 
be. 

ONCE    IN    THE    DEPTHS. 

"Once  I  knew  the  depth  where  no 
hope  xv-s-  ancl  darkness  lay  on  the  face 

of   all    things.    Then   love   came  and   set 


:  my  soiil  free.  NOW  I  know  hope  and 
joy.  Once  1  fretted  and  'beat  myself 
against  the  wall  that,  shut  me  in.  Now 
I  rejoice  in  the  eonspicuousness  that\ 
1  ran  think,  aet  and  attain  heaven. My 
life  was  without  past  or  future; death, 
the  pessimist  would  say,  'a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.'  But. a  lit- 
wonl  from  the  fingers  of  another 
foil  into  my  hand  that  clutched  at 
emptiness,  ami  my  heart  leaped  to  the 
rapture  of  living.  Night  fled  before  the 
(lay  of  thought,  and  love  and  joy  and 
hope  came  up  in  a  passion  of  obedience 
t'p  knowledge. 

"I  know  what  evil  is.  unee  or  twice 
r  have  wrestled  with  it,  and  for  a 
time  felt  Its  chilling  touch  on  my  Iflfe; 
so  I  speak  with  'knowledge  When  I  saw 
that  evil  is  of  no  consequence  except 
as  a  sort  of  mental  gymnastic.  For  the 
very  reason  that  1  have  come  in  con- 
tact, with  it,  1  am  more  truly  an  opti- 
mist; I  can  say  with  conviction  that. 
the  struggle  which  evil  necessitates  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings.  It  makes 
us  strong,  patient.hopeful  men  and  wo- 
men. It  lets  us  into  the  soul  of  things 
and  teaches  us  that  although  the  world 
is  full  of  suffering  it  is  full  also  of  the 
overcoming  of  it.  My  optimism,  then, 
does  not  rest  on  the  absence  of  evil, 
•but  on  a  glad  belief  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  good  and  a  willing  effort  al- 
ways to  co-operate  with  the  good,  that 
it  may  prevail. 
WILL,  TO  WORK  IS  OPTIMISM. 
"As  my  college  days  draw  to  a  close 
I  find  myself  looking  forward  with 
beating  heart  and  bright  anticipations 
to  what  the  future  holds  of  activity 
for  me.  My  share  in  the  work  of  the 
world  may  be  limited,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  work  makes  it  precious. 
Nay,  the  desire  and  will  to  work  is  op- 
timism  itself. 

"I,  too,  can  work,  -and  because  I  love 
to  labor  with  my  head  and  my 
'  hands  I  am  an  optimist  in  spite  of  all 
;  I  used  to  think  I  should  be  th waited 
in  my  desire  to  do  something  useful. 
The  gladdest  laborer  in  the  vineyard 
may  be  a  cripple.  Darwin  could  work 
only    half   an    hour    at    a    time,    yet    In 


many  diligent  half  hours  he  laid  anew 
the  foundations  of  philosophy.  I  long 
*o  accomplish  a  great  and  noble  task, 
but  it  is  my  chief  duty  and  joy  to  ac- 
complish humble  tasks  as  though  they 
were  great  and  noble." 


The  deprivation  by  Helen  Keller  or 
three  of  the  most  inestimable 
the  Creator  to  mankind  has  rendered  her 
(teener  in  the  other  senses.  She  has  been 
a  great  surprise  to  the  country  for  the 
brightness  displaj-ed  by  her  in  many 
ways,  but  there  was  still  another  reve- 
lation in  store  for  her  friends  at  Metu- 
chen,  N  Y.  While  on  a  visit  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  home  of  Henry  M.  Alden, 
Miss  Keller  suddenly  arose  from  her 
seat  and  exclaimed:  "There  goes  a  rail- 
road train!"  , Every  one  wondered  how 
she  could  know  that  a  train  had  passed 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  tracks,  since  she 
could  not  hear  the  rumbling  sound 
plainly  heard  by  everybody  else  pres- 
ent. She  was  asked  how  it  was,  and  as 
soon  as  the  blind  girl  had  read  the 
question  with  her  thumb  on  Miss  Al- 
den's  throat  and  two  fingers  on  her 
lips,  she  replied:  "I  smell  the  smoke." 
* 
*    • 

Miss  Keller  takes  a  cheerful  view  of 
life  in  her  new  book,  which  she  has 
given  the  title,  "Optimism."  Her  joys 
and  aspirations  are  thus  set  forth: 

"Could  we  choose  our  environment, 
and  were  desire  in  human  undertakings 
synonymous  with  endowment,  all  men 
would,  I  suppose,  be  optimists.  Certain- 
ly most  of  us  regard  happiness  as  the 
proper  end  of  all  earthly  enterprise.  "It 
is  curious  to  observe  what  different 
ideals  of  happiness  people  cherish,  and 
in  what  singular  place's  they  look  for 
this  well-spring  of  their  life. 

"Once  I  knew  the  depth  where  no 
hope  was,  and  darkness  lay  on  the  face 
of  all  things.  Then  love  came  and  set 
my  soul  free.  Now  I  know  hope  and 
joy.  Once  I  fretted  and  beat  myself 
against  the  wall  that  shut  me  in.  Now 
I  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
can  think,  act  and  attain  heaven.  M* 
life  was  without  past  or  future;  death, 
the  pessimist  'would  say,  'a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.'  But  a  lit- 
tle word  from  the  fingers  of  another  fell 
into  my  hand  that  clutched  at  empti- 
ness, and  my  heart  leaped  to  the  rap- 
ture of  living.  Night  fled  before  the 
day  of  thought,   and   love  and  joy  and 


hope  came  up  in  a  passion  of  obedience 
to  knowledge. 

"I  know  what  evil  is.  Once  or  twice 
I  have  wrestled  with  it,  and  for  a  tima 
felt  its  chilling'  touch  on  my  life;  so  1 
speak  .with  knowledge  when  I  sax  that 
evil  is  of  no  consequence,  except  as  a 
sort  of  mental  gymnastic.  For  the  very 
reason  that  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  it,  I  am  more  truly  an  optimist,  i 
can  say  with  conviction  that  the  strug- 
gle which  evil  necessitates  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings.  It  makes  us  strong, 
patient,  hopeful  men  and  women. 

"As  my  college  days  draw  to  a  close 
I  find  myself  looking  forward  with 
beating  heart  and  bright  anticipations 
to  what  the ,  future  holds  of  activity 
for  me.  My  share  in  the  work  of  the 
world  may  be  limited,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  work  makes  it  precious.  Nay,  the 
3esire  and  will  to  work  is  optimism  it- 
self. I,  too,  can  work,  and  because  1 
love  to  labor  with  my  head  and  my 
hands  I  am  an  optimist  in  spite  of  all. 
I  long  to  accomplish  a  great  and  noble 
task,  but  it  is  my  chief  duty  and  joy , 
to  accomplish  humble  tasks  as  though 
they  were  great  and  noble." 

BUD  BRIER.     ! 


BLIND  GIRL'S  OPTIMISM 


-   i  ftttK0  KMl — 


Cheerful  View  of  L,ife  Taken  by 


Helen  Keller. 


EXTRACTS   PEOM  HEE  NEW  BOOK. 


Well  Known  Deaf  Mate  Says  Her 
Optimism  Does  Hot  Rest  oa  Absence 
of  Evil,  but  on  a  Glad  Belief  In  Ike 
Preponderance  of  Good  and  a  Will- 
ing Effort  to  Co-operate  With  It, 
That  It  May  Prevail. 

Filled  with  analyses  of  emotions  and 
with  philosophic  discussion  is  the  new 
book  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
author,  says  the  New  York  World.  The 
work  is  called  "Optimism;  an  Essay," 
and  a  note  by  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
T.  Y.  Croweil  &  Co.  of  New  York  city, 
says  that  the  book  marks  Miss  Keller's 
real  entrance  into  the  literary  world 
and  that  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  au- 
thor's creed  of  cheerfulness. 
Miss  Keller  begins  as  follows: 
"Could  we  choose  our  environment, 
and  were  desire  in  human  undertakings 
synonymous  with  endowment,  all  men 
would,  I  suppose,  be  optimists.  Cer- 
tainly most  qf  us  regard  happiness  as 
the  proper  eua"  of  all  earthly  enterprise. 
The  will  to  be  happy  animates  alike  the 
philosopher,  the  prince  and  the  chim- 
ney sweep.  No  matter  how  dull  or  how 
mean  or  how  wise  a  man  is  he  feels 
that  happiness  is  his  indisputable  right. 


"It  is  curious  to  observe  what  differ- 
ent  ideals  of  happiness  people  cherish 
and  in  what  singular  places  they  look 
for  this  wellspring  of  their  life.  Most 
people  measure  their  happiuess  in  terms 
of  physical  pleasure  and  material  pos- 
session. Could  they  win  some  visible 
goal  which  they  have  set  on  the  hori- 
zon, how  happy  they  would  be! 

"Once  I  knew  the  depth  where  no 
hope  was,  and  darkness  lay  on  the  face 
of  all  things.  Then  love  came  and  set 
my  soul  free.  Now  I  know  hope  and 
joy.  Once  I  fretted  and  beat  myself 
against  the  wall  that  shut  me  in.  Now 
I  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
«an  think,  act  and  attain  heaven.  My 
life  was  without  past  or  future;  death, 
the  pessimist  would  say,  'a  Consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.'  But  a  lit- 
tle word  from  the  fingers  of  another 
fell  into  my  hand  that  clutched  at 
emptiness,  and  my  heart  leaped  to  the 
rapture  of  living.  Night  fled  before  the 
day  of  thought,  and  love  and  joy  and 
hope  came  up  in  a  passion  of  obedi- 
ence to  knowledge. 

"I  know  what  evil  is.  Once  or  twice 
I  have  wrestled  with  it  and  for  a  time 
felt  its  chilling  touch  on  my  life,  so  I 
speak  with  knowledge  when  I  say  that 
evil  is  of  no  consequence  except  as  a 
sort  of  mental  gymnastic.  For  the  very 
reason  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
it  I  am  more  truly  asn  optimist.  I  can 
say  with  conviction  that  the  struggle 
which  evil  necessitates  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings.  It  makes  us  strong, 
patient,  hopeful  men  and  women.  It 
lets  us  into  the  soul  of  things  and 
teaches  us  that  although  the  world  is 
full  of  suffering  it  is  full  also  of  the 
overcoming  of  it.  My  optimism,  then, 
does  not  rest  on  the  absence  of  evil, 
but  on  a  glad  belief  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  good  and  a  willing  effort  al- 
ways to  co-operate  with  the  good,  that 
it  may  prevail. 

"As  my  college  days  draw  to  a  close 
I  find  myself  looking  forward  with 
beating  heart  and  bright  anticipations 
to  what  the  future  holds  of  activity  for 
me.  My  share  in  the  work  of  the  world 
may  be  limited,  but  the  fact  that  it  is 


work  makes  it  precious.  Nay,  the  de- 
sire and  will  to  work  is  optimism  it- 
self. 

"I,  too,  can  work,  and  because  I  love 
to  labor  with  my  head  and  my  hands  I 
am  an  optimist  in  spite  of  all.  I  used 
to  think  I  should  be  thwarted  in  my  de- 
sire to  do  something  useful.  The  glad- 
dest laborer  in  the  vineyard  may  be  a 
cripple.  Darwin  could  work  only  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  yet  in  many  diligent 
half  hours  he  laid  anew  the  foundations 
of  philosophy.  I  long  to  'accomplish  a 
great  and  noble  task,  but  it  is  my  chief 
duty  and  joy  to  accomplish  humble 
tasUs  as  though  they  great  and 

noble." 


OO^C)^vV\o>x\S       ^o^TT^^ 


"Xkojiv^^r    V^A^c^ 


|liA/.WAS  walking  about  the  grounds  of  Radcliffe 
'/W///J-  College  the  other  morning,  when  I  came 
across  Helen  Keller  and  her  attendant.  This 
brave  little  woman  was  on  her  way  to  a  lec- 
ture, and  as  I  listened  to  the  same  lecture, 
I  watched  her  with  interest  during  the  fol- 
lowing hour.  Her  bright  smiling  face  beamed 
as  the  instructor  talked.  She  took  notes 
from  what  he  said  by  means  of  a  series  of 
gentle  touches  from  the  finger  tips  of  Miss  Sullivan,  who  has 
been  her  constant  companion  and  teacher  since  her  early 
youth.  Miss  Keller  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  at  Radcliffe, 
for  not  only  is  she  studying,  but  she  is  writing  as  well,  and 
has  just  finished  the  book  called  "Optimism."  Next  June  she 
graduates  from  Radcliffe.  After  that  she  hopes  to  do  a  little 
teaching. 


X\fo^e%V<L^\\\a-^^ci.\-v\^Sb  eV*t^.  ^>y< 


T^ta^er   \V\^c>3>, 


m.  *>. 

*,  OPTTMTSM  M> 

ft  An  Essay  by  Helen  Keller.  ft 

ft  * 

ft  (The   Merrymount   Press.)  ft 

ft  ft 

ftft&ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft&»**Sfc 

The   remarkable    story  of   this   deaf- 
j.biyndffirl.  who  is  now  just  completing: 
Her  roll  eg- e   education   and  looking-  out 
I  upon    life  with   a  vision,   quite  as  clear 
as  the*  best  of  her  classmates,  has  at- 
tracted   attention    in    all    parts   of    the 

«£Iia*     The,   interest*ng  account  which  J 

she    has    already    given    of '  herself    in  ' 

The  Story  of  My  Life,"  is  unW   fn  ' 

^oik    is    in    some    respects    evpn    m^ 

fntTZthy'  U  ""***  SertSreaTeentranc: 
into  the  province  of  letters  as  an  in- 
dependent writer,  it  shows  her  attitude  ' 
toward  and  grasp  of  the  world  with- 
out, and  it  is  to  be  judged  not  as  a 
curiosity  but  as  a  contribution  to  lit- 
erature valuable  in  itself.  It  has  nev- 
er appeared  in  magazine  form. 

Ihe    work   has     an   autobiographical 
flavor    which    adds    to    its     charm      It 
represents    her    creed    in    life,    derived 
irom    her    own       searching   experience 
and  wide  knowledge  of  books  and  his- 
tory.    Those   who   know   of  Miss   Kel- 
ler  will    not   be   surprised   to   find   that 
this  creed  is  "Optimism.-'    She  believes 
' S K    I  WOrld  is  te^dinff  to  the  better 
and  higher;  that  the  true  prophets  are 
those    who       preach     race-betterment; 
that    pessimistic      writers       such       as 
bchopenhauer  and  Omar  Khayyam  are 
not  permanent,  living  forces,  but  that 
ha^CL^lnanLt0ne'  in  letters  aS  in  £g 
nao  always   been  optimistic. 

and    rnn?^  iS  dodicated  to  her  teacher 

m4    Kell^%an    e*cellent   Portrait   of 

-ranh^n   ;,   ir°™,    her      latest    Ph°to- 
=>rapn,  in  cap  and  gown. 
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(Photo  by   Whitman    Studio,  Chelsea.) 
MISS    HELEN,  KELLER. 
The  latest  picture  of  the  famous  blind  girl  student. 
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HELEN   KELLER  TELLS  WHAT 
SHE  IS  GOING  TO  DO  AFTER 
SHE  GRADUATES 

Since  the  publication  of  my  book  I  have 
been  -asked  what  I  am  going  to  do  after 
I  graduate  from  Radcliffe  next  year.  The 
occupations  I  can  engage  In  are  few, 
but  into  each  one  I  can  throw  mj*  wthqje 
self.  I  am  much  interested  in  work  th^fr 
woman  may  do  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  be  an  American;  it  is  a  splendid 
thing  to  be  an  American  womanjj'Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  woma^i 
held  a  position  of  such  dignity,  honor, 
and  usefulness  as  here  and  now.~"'So  L 
sha.ll  study  the  economic  questions  relat- 
ing to  woman,  and  do  my  best  to  further 
Iher  ladvancement;  for  God  and  his  world, 
are  for  everybody.  Above  all  must  I  in- 
terest myself  in  affairs  which  concern 
the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Their,.;  needs 
have  given  me  another  motive  for'trav- 
elling.  'I  used  to  idle  away  hours  in 
dreams  of  sailing  on  the  Rhine,  climbing 
the  Alps,  and  wandering  amid  the  mon- 
uments of  Greece  and  Rome.  Every  tale 
I  read  about  travellers,  every  description 
that  friends  gave  me  of  their  experiences 
abroad,  and  especially  my  visit  to  the 
World's  fair  at  Chicago,  added  fire  to 
my  longing.  But  now  I  have  another 
ambition  wihich  transcends  those  imag- 
ined (pleasures.  Travel  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  afford  valuable  opportunities  to 
act  as  a,  sort  of  emissary  from  the  teach- 
ers In  this  country  to  those  of  Europe, 
and  to  carry  a  message  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who,  in  face  of  popular 
prejudice  and  indifference,  as  in  Italy 
and  Sweden,  are  struggling  to  teach  the 
blind  and  give  them  means  of  self-sup- 
port. There  are  two  ways  in  which  we 
Jhay  work:  with  our  own  hands  and 
torough  our  fellow-men.  Both  ways  are 
iopen  to  me.  With  my  own  .hands  and 
vWe  I  can  teach;  perhaps  I  can  write. 
Through  others  I  can  do  good  by  speak- 
ing in  favor  of  beneficent  work  and  by 
speaking  against  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
wrong. 

-^1  often  think  I  shall  live  in  the  countrv 
and  take  into  my  home  a  deaf  child,  and 
teach  him  as  MIIss  Sullivan  has  taught 
me  For  years  I  have  observed  the  de- 
tails of  her  method,  and  her  example  in 
word   and  deed   has   inspired   me   so   that 

«.  !  ,tfll,ait  *  couId  imJPart  to  a  child 
afflicted  like  myself  the  power  to  see 
with   the  soul    and    understand    with    the 


heart.  All  his  needs  and  difficulties  would 
be  intelligible  to  me,  since  I  know  the 
darkness  he  sees  and  the  stillness  he 
hears.  The  road  he  must  travel  I  have 
travelled;  I  know  where  the  rough  places 
art-  and  how  to  help  him  over  them- 
This  would  be  the  directest  and  most 
joyous  way  of  doing  for  another  what 
has  been  done  for  mc.  Whether  I  teach 
or  not,  I  shall  write.  My  subject-matter 
is  limited.  I  have  very  little  that  Is  novel 
or  entertaining  to  tell  to  those  who  see 
and  hear,  who  have  a  vision  that  em- 
braces earth  and  sky  and  water,  whereas 
I  grasp  only  so  much  of  the  world  as  I 
can  hold  in  my  hand.  But  I  may,  per- 
haps, translate  from  the  classics  and 
from  the  modern  languages. 

If  opportunity  offers.  I  shall  certainly 
write  on  topics  connected  with  the  deaf 
and  blind.  If  I  see  a  plan  on  foot  to 
(place  the  blind  in  positions  of  self-sup- 
port, I  will  advocate  it.  If  there  is  a 
good  cause  that  needs  a  word,  I  will 
speak  it  if  I  can.  If  an  institution  is 
projected  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and 
money  is  needed,  I  will  write  a  timely 
appeal.  PTditors  and  publishers  have  al- 
ready suggested  subjects  on  Which  I 
might  write,  and  I  find  their  proposals 
helpful  because  they  afford  a  clue  to 
What  others  expect  of  me  and  indicate 
tho  various  ways  in  which  I  may  increase 
and  apply  my  literary  skill.  I  cannot 
say,  however,  to  what  extent  I  shall  fol- 
low these  suggestions. 

Among  the  problems  of  the  blind  are 
two  to  which  I  shall  direct  my  attention- 
more  books  for  the  blind  and  a  universal 
system  of  raised  print.  My  views  may  be 
erroneous,  and  I  suggest  them  here  mere- 
ly to  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  which 
lies  before  me.  I  should  like  the  blind 
in  America  to  have  a  magazine  of  high 
quality  and  varied  interest  like  the  best 
periodicals  published  for  those  who  see. ! 
To  establish  one  would  require  much  \ 
money,  and  the  blind  are  poor.  Tf  they 
are  to  have  a  periodical,  some  generous 
friend  must  establish  it  for  them.  In  a 
country  where  so  much  is  done  to  build 
great  libraries  and  provide  books  for 
those  who  see  I. should  think  a  Mr.  Car- 
negie might  be  found  who  would  give 
a  magazine  to  lis  who  cannot  see. — Helen 
Keller  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 





MISS   HELEN    KELLER. 


Helen  Keller  of  Radcliffe  College  was 
at  the  meeting  at  the  state  house  of  the 
special  commission  empowered  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in 
Mass.  and  was  the  heroine  of  the  hour 
when  she  arose  to  address  the  session 
in  the  state  house  today. 

Her  address  was  delivered  orally,  with 
a  few  interpretations  by  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  and  her  clear  enunciation 
of  her  ideas  elicited  repeated  applause. 

Miss  Keller  declared  her  burning  de- 
sire to  further  the  cause  of  the  commis- 
sion and  urged  the  establishing  of  an 
agency  by  the  state  to  provide  positions 
and  occupation  for  the  blind  until  they 
are    self-sustaining. 

William  Heinrick,  the  blind  musician, 
also  spoke,  asserting  that  not  aid,  but 
opportunity,  was  all  that  the  blind  need* 
ed  or  desired.  He  compared  the  blind 
school  of  Jacksonville,  I11M  where  he  was 
educated,  with  the  conditions  in  Mass., 
and  expressed  surprise  at  the  latter 
state's  tardiness  in  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Fowler  maintained  that  the  great 
misery  of  blind  people  was  their  isola- 
tion. 

C.  P.  Campbell  of  London  gave  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  workings  of 
his  father's  school  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land, and  desired  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  in  this  country  charged  with  se- 
curing employment  for  those  who  can- 
not see. 

Drastic  legislation  was  urged,  compell- 
ing communities  to  provide  for  their  own 
blind  and  the  belief  expressed  that  blind 
labor  could  be  made  to  compete. 


HETEN  KELLER  PLEADS  FOR  S 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  TO 


Helen  Keller,  pleading  for  blind  people, 
appealed  for  a  State  agency  to  look  up 
occupation  for  the  blind  at  the  State 
House  yesterday. 

She  was  speaking  at  a  hearing  given 
by  the  special  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  John  L.  Bates,  in  accordance 
with  recent  legislation  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  this  State. 

Miss  Keller  addressed  the  commission 
orally,  her  words  being  translated,  when 
indistinct,  by  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 
Miss  Keller  was  warmly  applauded  after 
her  plea  for  this  State  agency. 

William  Heinrich,  educated  at  a  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  institution  for  the  blind, 
said  he  was  astonished  when  he  found 
how  far  behind  the  times  Massachusetts 
was  in   taking   care    of  its   blind. 

E.  C.  Bumpus  wrote  a  letter  about  his 
blind  son,  who  went  through  school,  col- 
lege and  law  school,  dying  soon  after 
admission  to  the  bar. 

He  thought  it  was  best  for  the  blind 
to  go  to  school  in  the  communities  where 
they  lived  and  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  they  could  see. 


What  Helen  Keller  says,  in  pleading 
for  the  blind,  will  douoiless  leave  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  governor 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind.  She  desires  a  state  agency  to 
look  up  occupation  for  those  who  are 
bereft  of  sight.  Sne  maintains,  as  she 
has  done  in  the  past,  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  remain  idle,  but  desire  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  earn  their  living. 


~ypla_xW\eVVeN NN/\«bQ.o\\feVTi.  ^T a_oA 
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of  us  iV!'  all   tliG 

advants  liitlMWfesenses  find  it 

idifflcult  ait  times  Lo  always  Lotion 
the  brighl  side  of  things  and  to  be 
'truly  optimistic  '"  thpse  wh< 
been  deprived  of  uearly  ail  of  what 
^considered  as  reasons  for  thankful- 
ness, the  trail  is  even  more  notable. 
:;  ilelen  Keller,  a  girl  who  is  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  has  presented  to  the 
world  at  this  Christmas  season 
book,  entitled  "Optimism,''  which  may 
well  cause  the  rest  At  ua^o  blush  for 
our  ingratitude.  In^^darkness  and 
silence  to  which/ no  ray  of  sunlight 
nor  sound  JecMD^vor  disturbs  she  has 
developed  a  V^pi tit.  of  light  wTiien  is 
beautiful.  This  is  the  first  of  her  liter- 
ary essays,  with  the  exception  of  an 
autobiography,  and  she  writes  that  the 
approaching  end  of  her  college  days 
puts  her  in  the  mood  for  the  work. 

She  finds  that  she  is  an  optimist 
and  that  she  is  prepared  to  do  cheer- 
fully the  work  that  is  possible  to  her 
in  her  circumscribed  situation. 

The  essay  is  a  lovely  piece  of  work, 
all  things  considered.  It  shows  that 
Miss  Keller  has  not  been  kept,  as 
dMR-r  apposed,    in    fatuous    ig- 

norance of  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  the 
world,  but  that  her  education  has 
been  liberal  and  her  education  broad, 
much  broader  than  that  of  most  girls 
of  her  age,  to  say  nothing  of  her  con- 
dition, which,  one  would  think  at  flrsl 
sight,  would  have  induced  her  instruc- 
tors to  withold  from  her  all  knowl- 
edge of  evil.  On  the  contrary,  she 
has  read  freely  of  the  strongest  a  nth- 


prs,  Schopenhauer,  Tolstoi,  Goethe, 
Carlyle,  Browning,  Omar  Khayan, 
and  she  boldly  avers  that  her  happi- 
ness has  not  its  origin  in  a  dream  of 
life,  as  one  poet  said  of  her,  but  that 
she  has  come  in  contact  with  sin  and 
has  wrestled  with  evil,  and  has 
learned  through  experience  that  "the 
very  evil  which  the  poet  supposed 
would  be  a  cruel  disillusionment  is 
necessary  to  the  full  knowledge  of 
joy."  She  is  an  ardent  lover  of 
Browning,  and  a  believer  in 
Leachings  thai  completeness  comes 
through  incompleteness,  triumph 
through    failure,  good    through   evil. 

Though  profoundly  convinced  of  the 

- 

kind  rule  of  Providence,  she  is  col 
what  is  comonly  called  orthodox:  at 
least,  she  is  nol  insistently  orthodox, 
for  she  would  allow  one  to  call  the 
Supreme  Power  any  thing  he  ehos 
Order,  Pate,  the  Great  Spirit,  Nature, 
God.  "l  make  a  friend  of  tins  in 
finable  force,"  sin  and  straight- 

way i  fqel  glad,  brave,  <jmd  ready  for 
any  lot  heaven  may  decree  tot  ine. 
Tiii  ligion  of  optimism." 

As    di.  mid   find    more 

reasons   than    most    people   to   b 
and    pessimistic     if   such    an   attitude 
of  mind  was  worthy  of  any  human  be 
ing,  but   she  considers  it   both  a  pi 
ilege    and    a' duty    to    be   happy,   and 
she   thus  escapes   worse   human   mis- 
ery   than    any    physical    deprivation, 
but  this  is  uol  her  solo  reason  for  op- 
timism.    She  adduced  any  number  of 
others    from    bistOrj    and    philosophy. 
It  is  touching  to  sec  this  LSDlated:  son] 
taking  comfort  in   the  abstruse  argu- 
ment   of    the    philosophers,   that   the 
idea,  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  all 
lin  nilVsi  to  the  physical  senses 

are  but  expressions,  more  or  less  im- 
perfect, of  the  idea,  the  principal,  the 
spirit.  "The  idea  is  the  truth,  the 
rest  is  illusion.'"  She  can  live  with 
the  l  ruth  even  better  than  most  hu- 
man b<  she  infers  from  this,  not 


being  clogged  with  all  the  deceptive 
physical  senses.  The  philosophers 
sought  solitude  in  order  that,  far  from 
the  tumult  of  life  and  its  distractions 
and  perplexing  diversities,  they  might 
better  apprehend  truth.  She  is  fay 
ored,  she  thinks,  from  this  view  point, 
in  that  she  has  solitude  forced  upon 
her. 

"Thus  from  philosophy  I  learn  that 
we  see  only  and  know  only  in  part, 
and  that  all  things  change,  but  the 
mind,  the  unconquerable  mind,  com- 
passes all  truth,  embraces  the  uni- 
verse as  it  is.  converts  the  shadows 
to  realities,  and  makes  tumultuous 
changes  seem  but  moments  in  an  eter- 
nar  silence,  or  short  lines  in  the  in- 
finite- theme  of  perfection,  and  the 
evil  but  'a  hall,  on  the  road  to  good.' 
Though  with  my  hand  I  grasp  only  a 
small  part  of  t3ie  universe,  with  my 
spirit  f  see  the  whole,  and  in  my 
thoughts  I  can  compass  the  beneficent 
law  by  which  it  is  governed.  The  con- 
fidence and  trust  which  these  con- 
ceptions inspire  teach  me 'to  rest  safe/ 
in  my  life  as  in  a  fate,  and  protect 
me  from  spectral  doubts  and  fears. 
Verilly,  blessed  are  ye  that  have  not 
seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

llrr  religion  is  very  beautiful  land 
broad  enough  for  the  broadest-mind- 
ed. For  this  some  credit  must  be 
given  to  those  who  so  wiselly  guided 
her  education;  to  Miss  Sullivan,  her 
teacher,  above  all  others.  The  essay 
is  well  written.  Portions  of  it  rise 
even  to  eloquence,  especially  where 
she  deals  with  her  personal  triumphs 
over  her  limitations. 


C^^W\A-qE;,^T\a.&^^<^Viv3Jbe\Vs.  CWoTMC-le^ 


HELEN  KELLER  PRESENT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibi- 
tions ever  witnessed  in  Cambridge  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  sheer  de- 
termination and  Christian  fortitude 
■was  given  at  the  North  Avenue  Con- 
gregational church,  Sunday  evening. 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  Christ- 
mas concert  and  Sunday  school  anni- 
versary, and  the  presence  of  the  world- 
famous  Helen  Keller  was  sufficient  to 
induce  fully  500  people  to  brave  the 
terrible  storm  and  attend  the  services. 

Miss  Keller's  remarks,  which  were 
directed  primarily  to  the  50  Sunday 
school  graduates,  were  heard  with  the 
keenest  interest  by  all  present.  She 
seemed  to  carry  the  audience  with  her 
in.  the  bonds  of  the  closest  personal 
sympathy.  Taking  the  beautiful  story 
of  the  following'  of  the  Star  of  ~ ethle- 
hem  as  the  theme  of  her  discourse,  she 
considered  in  a  short  period  of  time 
the  whole  essence  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, declaring  that  there  was  no 
book  like  the  Bible,  and  that  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  was  the  sole  safe  guide 
of  life.  For  one  who  was  born,  with- 
out the  power  of  speech,  Miss  Keller's 
power©  are  nothing1  less  than  wonder- 
ful. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Keller's  remarks 
there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
the  audience  to  greet  her  personally, 
with  the  result  that  an  informal  re- 
ception was  held,  which  was  pn> 
nounced  by  Miss  Keller's  companion, 
Miss  Sullivan,  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best   in    which    Miss    Keller   had    ever 

participated.     She  was  presented  with 

,         , .  ^   ,  .  ■■■■ —  A* 

a    beautiful    bouquet    of   roses   on    the 

part  of  the  Sunday  school.      Ar  •*- 
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THURSDAY,    DECEMBER   31,   1903 

Radcliffe    College    Alumn* 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege Alumnae  Association  was  held  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  at  Bertram  Hall.  Mrs. 
Richardson  presided,  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  third  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Radcliffe  Club  of  New  York  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan  on  Jan.  30, 
1903.  Miss  Helen  Keller  was  the  guest  of 
the  association,  and  told  in  a  perfectly 
simple  and  lucid  manner  the  result  of  her 
experiences  in  college  life.  Though  she 
confessed  that  she  had  found  it  difficult  to 
do  the  required  work,  she  made  it  quite 
clear  that  she  had  obtained  both  enjoyment 
and  profit  from  it.  Miss  Goldthwait,  '98, 
entertained  the  members  by  playing  the 
'cello,  and  Miss  Noyes,  '07,  by  singing  sev- 
eral selections.  The  attendance  at  this 
meeting  was  larger  than  at  any  previous 
winter  meeting. 

The  Christmas  recess  was  from  Dec.  23 
to  Jan.  2,  inclusive.  The  students  regis- 
ter on  Jan.   4. 
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The  Story  of  Helen  Keller.* 

Sixty-five  years  ago  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  of  Bos- 
ton gave  forth  the  then  somewhat  startling  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  educating  a  child  de- 
prived of  sight  and  hearing.  The  results  of 
his  instruction  of  Laura  Bridgman  were  widely 
heralded  over  the  civilized  world.  When  in 
1887  Miss  Sullivan  approached  the  same  prob- 
lem in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  then  a  child 
of  seven  years  of  age,  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  were  far  better  understood.  The  possibili- 
ties of  an  education  in  spite  of  the  curtailment 
of  the  ordinary  avenues  of  knowledge  ob- 
viously depend  upon  the  individual  gifts  of  the 
subject.  Everyone  knows  that  Helen  Keller 
was  a  remarkable  child  and  has  grown  to  be  a 
remarkable  young  woman.  The  story  of  her 
life  is  now  published  in  adequate  form,  and 
serves  to  intensify,  as  well  as  to  rationalize, 
the  note  of  admiration  which  everywhere  greets 
an  account  of  her  achievements. 

*  The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen  Keller.  With  her 
letters,  and  a  supplementary  account  of  her  education  by 
John  Albert  Macy.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Doubleday, 
Page  <fe  Co. 


The  volume  consists  of  an  autobiography,  of 
a  well-selected  selection  of  her  letters  written 
from  her  seventh  to  her  twenty-first  year,  and 
of  an  account  of  her  instruction,  prepared 
largely  by  Miss  Sullivan,  with  additional  com- 
ments by  the  editor  of  the  volume,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Macy.  All  three  collaborators  have  done  their 
work  well ;  and  especial  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  value  of  Miss  Sullivan's  letters 
written  at  the  time  of  her  taking  charge  of 
Helen  Keller,  and  now  for  the  first  time  given 
to  the  public.  These  letters  indicate  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  psychological  and  educational 
problems  involved  in  bringing  up  a  bright  but 
sightless  and  silent  child,  which  one  would  have 
expected  from  the  result,  but  which  it  is  most 
assuring  to  read  in  print  as  a  contemporaneous 
record.  In  a  letter  written  only  a  few  months 
after  she  found  her  way  to  the  mind  of  her 
charge,  Miss  Sullivan  writes  :  "  No  one  can  see 
her  without  being  impressed.  She  is  no  ordi- 
nary child,  and  peoples'  interest  in  her  education 
will  be  no  ordinary  interest.  Therefore  let  us 
be  exceedingly  careful  what  we  say  and  write 
about  her."  Miss  Sullivan  was  fortunately  free 
from  adherence  to  any  pet  theory  or  method, 
but  was  able  to  adapt  sound  principles  of  edu- 
cation to  the  special  conditions  that  were  set 
before  her.  The  result  is  that  Miss  Keller  to- 
day participates  freely  in  most  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  her  age. 

The  book  in  the  main  is  Helen  Keller's  book, 
and  the  interest  in  her  is  a  genuine  interest  in 
her  personality ;  for,  as  Miss  Sullivan  well  says, 
Laura  Bridgman  remained  to  the  end  of  her 
days  a  curiosity,  but  Helen  Keller  has  been 
almost  from  the  outset  a  distinct  personality. 
One  of  the  ways  to  suggest  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  will  be  the  presentation  of  a  few  ex- 
tracts, which  show  the  young  woman  as  she  is 
to-day,  —  a  student  at  Radcliffe,  with  all  the 
interests  of  a  student  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  Like  many  students,  she  often  grows 
rebellious  at  methods  that  do  not  suit  her  tern- 


perament ;  but,  unlike  many  students,  she  has 
a  greater  fertility  in  expressing  her  impatience. 
In  a  theme  recently  submitted  in  the  course  in 
literature,  she  writes  as  follows : 

"Ah!  the  pranks  that  the  nixies  of  Dreamland  play 
on  us  while  we  sleep!  Methinks  they  are  *  jesters  at  the 
court  of  heaven.'  They  frequently  take  the  shape  of 
daily  themes  to  mock  me.  They  strut  about  on  the  stage 
of  sleep  like  the  foolish  virgins,  only  they  carry  well- 
trimmed  notebooks  in  their  hands  instead  of  empty 
lamps.  At  other  times  they  examine  and  cross  ex- 
amine me  in  all  the  studies  I  have  ever  had,  invariably 
asking  me  questions  as  easy  to  answer  as  this  :  '  What 
was  the  name  of  the  first  mouse  that  worried  Hippo- 
potamus, satrap  of  Cambridge  under  Astyagas,  grand- 
father of  Cyrus  the  Great? '  I  awake  terror-stricken, 
with  the  words  ringing  in  my  ears  —  *  An  answer  or 
your  life!'" 

Examinations  come  in  for  a  considerable  share 
of  her  disdain. 

"  The  days  before  these  ordeals  take  place  are  spent 
in  the  cramming  of  your  mind  with  mystic  f  ormulse  and 
indigestible  dates,  unpalatable  diets,  until  you  wish  that 
books  and  science  and  you  were  buried  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  .  .  .  '  Give  a  brief  account  of  Huss  and  his  work.' 
Huss?  Who  was  he  and  what  did  he  do?  The  name 
looks  familiar.  You  ransack  your  budget  of  historic 
facts  much  as  you  hunt  for  a  bit  of  silk  in  a  rag-bag. 
You  are  sure  it  is  somewhere  in  your  mind  near  the 
top  —  you  saw  it  there  the  other  day  when  you  were 
looking  up  the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation.  But 
where  is  it  now?  You  fish  out  all  manner  of  odds  and 
ends  of  knowledge — revolutions,  schisms,  massacres, 
systems  of  government;  but  Huss  —  where  is  he?  You 
are  amazed  at  all  the  things  you  know  which  are  not  on 
the  examination  paper.  In  desperation  you  seize  the  bud- 
get and  dump  everything  out,  and  there  in  the  corner 
is  your  man,  serenely  brooding  on  his  own  private 
thought,  unconscious  of  the  catastrophe  which  he  has 
brought  upon  you.  Just  then  the  proctor  informs  you 
that  the  time  is  up." 

Helen  Keller's  talk  is  as  good  as  her  writing. 
She  is  quick  at  repartee,  anxious  to  give  and 
take,  and  has  an  unusual  sense  of  humour. 
When  Dr.  Furness  warned  her  not  to  credit  too 
implicitly  all  that  her  Harvard  professors  might 
tell  her  about  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  of  whom 
we  know  only  that  he  was  baptized,  married, 
and  died,  her  answer  was  ready :  "  Well,  he 
seems  to  have  done  all  the  essential  things." 
Her  letters,  often  conversational  in  tone,  reflect 


the  temper  of  her  character.  She  is  ever  fond 
of  a  dig  at  the  rigid  requirements  of  study  that 
do  not  bear  upon  the  human  side  of  life.  "  I 
am  sure  the  daisies  and  buttercups  have  as 
little  use  for  the  science  of  Geometry  as  I,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  so  beautifully  illus- 
trate its  principles."  "  I  detest  grammar  as 
much  as  you  do ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  go 
through  it  if  I  am  to  write,  just  as  we  had  to 
get  ducked  in  the  lake  hundreds  of  times 
before  we  could  swim!"  Her  philosophy  is 
naturally  of  a  piece  with  her  passion  for  the 
humanities  ;  it  is  often  quaintly  practical.  "  I 
hope,"  she  writes  "  that  L.  isn't  too  practical, 
for  if  she  is,  I'm  afraid  she  will  miss  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure."  When  the  question  of  her 
taking  a  regular  course  at  college  was  at  issue, 
she  writes  to  a  friend  :  "  I  found  it  hard,  very 
hard,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  to  college ; 
it  had  been  in  my  mind  ever  since  I  was  a 
little  girl ;  but  there  is  no  use  doing  a  foolish 
thing,  because  one  has  wanted  to  do  it  a  long 
time,  is  there?  "  She  writes  to  the  instructor 
in  literature  at  Radcliffe:  "When  I  came  to 
your  class  last  October,  I  was  trying  with  all 
my  might  to  be  like  everybody  else,  to  forget 
as  entirely  as  possible  my  limitations  and  pecu- 
liar environment.  Now,  however,  •  I  see  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  hitch  one's  wagon  to  a 
star  with  harness  that  does  not  belong  to  it." 

A  young  woman  of  twenty-two  who  writes 
and  talks  like  this  ;  who  is  equally  enthusiastic 
over  a  walk  in  the  woods  or  a  sail  on  the  water 
as  over  the  treasures  of  Homer  or  Shakes- 
peare ;  who  can  become  absorbed  over  a  game 
of  checkers  or  solitaire ;  who  is  as  much  con- 
vulsed by  the  nonsense  of  Lear  or  the  clever 
topsy-turvydom  of  "  Lewis  Carroll  "  as  the 
most  ardent  devotee  of  those  ministers  to  the 
gaiety  of  life ;  whose  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  race  is  extensive  and  accurate,  as  her 
appreciation  of  literature  is  sincere  and  com- 
prehensive ;  who  converses  in  two  or  three  lan- 
guages and  reads  as  many  more ;  who  counts 
among  her  friends  the  most  gifted  and  the 
most  eminent  contributors  to  the  intellectual 


life  of  the  day  ;  —  surely  such  a  life  can  hardly 
be  spoken  of  as  an  uninteresting  or  impover- 
ished one  for  any  person  of  modest  years.  We 
cannot  forget  that  these  achievements  and  the 
privileges  that  they  have  brought,  are  those  of 
one  who  knows  no  color  and  hears  no  sound, 
whose  avenues  of  communion  with  the  world 
are  at  the  best  indirect  and  awkward,  and  for 
whom  many  of  the  most  intimate  facilities  for 
keeping  aglow  the  torch  of  learning  are  ever 
beyond  reach.  Yet  the  most  sincere  testimony 
to  the  inherent  value  of  her  narrative  is  that 
in  reading  it  one  is  often  more  engrossed  by  the 
sentiment  and  the  vigor  of  what  is  said  than 
by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  writer.    . 

The  story  of  how  all  this  was  accomplished 
is  one  of  pronounced  interest  to  the  educator 
and  to  the  psychologist;  its  interest  is  not  a 
technical  one,  however,  and  is  sure  to  find  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.  It  seemed  important  to 
call  attention  in  these  columns  to  the  literary 

attractiveness  of  this  remarkable  human  docu- 
ment, and  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Helen  Keller's  mind  by  indicating, 
however  inadequately,  the  personality  of  the 
young  junior  at  Radcliffe. 

Joseph  Jastrow. 
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